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PREFACE. 



When the following translation of a portion of M. Cousin's 
lectures was first published, it was not supposed another edi- 
tion would be wanted. A small edition, it was thought, might 
be disposed of, among the few who take a special interest in 
philosophical studies. The work was, however, introduced 
into a number of our most respectable Universities and Col- 
leges; and the translator received repeated requests for a 
second edition, accompanied by very strong testimonies to the 
value of the work as a text-book for * academical instruction. 
He had occasion to learn too in his own experience, as a 
teacher, that none of the books ordinarily put into the hands 
of students in their philosophical course, was studied with so 
lively an interest or with so much profit, as this. He there- 
fore determined some time ago to put out another edition ; 
but he has been prevented by manifold occupations from ac- 
complishing his intention until now. 

In this edition some changes have been made in the form 
of the work which it is thought will render it more useful as 
a text-book. — Of the notes, which were at first printed as an 
appendix, some have been thrown out, and the rest, with the 
exception of the two additional notes, have been brought in as 
foot notes at the places to which they relate. Those by the 
translator are distinguished by being enclosed in brackets, 
with the letters Tr. affixed to them. 

The body of the work consists of the Critical Examination 
of Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding ; and is a 
translation of ten lectures — from the sixteenth to the twenty- 
fifth inclusive — contained in the second volume of Cousin's 
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PREFACE, 



" History of Philosq)hy in the Eightr .ii Century."— This 
examination of the Essay on the Huuan Understanding is 
pronounced in the Edinburgh Review for October 1830, to be 
" the most important work on Locke since the Nouveaux Essais 
of LeibnitzJ*'** — Of this same work, ti 3 accomplished transla- 
tor of Cousin's " Introduction to the History of Philosophy'* 
likewise remarks that it " must he ackno^oledged to he perhaps 
the greatest master-pieee of philosophical criticism ever exhi- 
hited to the puhlic,^^ 

The ten lectures of which the work is composed are printed 
as so many distinct chapters, the numbering being changed, 
to give them the form of a work by itself. As to the rest, 
the translator has aimed to give an exact version, with no 
other changes than the omission of some of the more direct 
forms of address used by a lecturer to his audience, and also 
the occasional insertfon of an explanatory word or clause in 
brackets. — In revising the translation for the present edition a 
few inaccuracies have been corrected ; and some slight alte- 
rations, in respect to idiomatic expressions, have been made. 

In the Introduction to the first edition, a brief exposition of 
the philosophical system of M. Cousin was given. In the 
present edition this is thrown out ; and in place of it a selec- 
tion of Additional Pieces from the writings of M. Cousin is 
given at the end of the critical examination of Locke. 

In this form the work is again committed to the candor of 
the public, with the hope that it may do something to cherish 
and extend the increasing interest in these studies, and to pro- 
mote the great cause of Truth and of Science. 

C. S. H. 

New York, September, 1838. 

* No. 103. Art. ix. p. 191. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In France, in the eighteenth century, the principles of the 
philosophy of Locke were the most completely developed and 
most holdly carried out to their final consequences. From 
Fiance, too, has come, in the nineteenth century, the most 
regular, complete, and thorough examination and refutation 
of them — contained in the following lectures of M. Cousiir. 
This circumstance may render it proper to connect, with the 
brief notices of the life and philosophical labors of M. Cousin 
here intended to be given, a few remarks upon the history of 
philosophy in France from the time of Locke. They may at 
least be useful to that class of readers for whom this edition 
is specially prepared. 

At the time when the influence of the Cartesian philosophy 
in France was giving way to the new spirit of the eighteenth 
century, nothing was more natural than the ready reception 
of the system of Locke, claiming as it did — ^and to a certain 
extent, justly — ^to be a fruit of the movement of independence, 
and of the experimental method. Thus put upon the road of 
Empiricism, the activity of the French mind continued to de- 
velope its principles, and carry out its consequences to their 
last results.* Condillac, exaggerating the already partial and 

* The term Empiricism^ as applied to the system of Locke, may 
require, for younger students, some explanation ; because it is possi- 
bly liable to be confounded with the more familiar popular use of the 
word. As a philosophical term it is not used in any invidious sense ; 
but merely to designate a system which makes Experience (e/nTtH-" 
^la) the exclusive source of knowledge. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the system of Locke is that all human knowledge 19 derived 
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defective, and Iherefore erroneous principles of the Empiri- 
cism of Locke, rejected reflection, or natural consciousness, 
as one of the sources of knowledge ; and analyzed all the 
phenomena of the mind, into forms of sensation. By the ad- 
mirable logical precision, the clearness atid perfect system 
which he gave to his analysis, he became the metaphysician 
and acknowledged chief of this new schoof ; while HelveUus, 
d^Holbach, and others, carried it boldly out to the Materialism, 
Fatalism,' and Atheism, which are its legitimate moral conse- 
quences. From that period. Sensualism, as a philosophical 
theory, maintained an almost exclusive predominance. Ex- 
ceptions to this remark are scarcely to be met ; and those 
that may be regarded as such, were merely the fragmentary 
or inconsequent outbreakings of a higher inspiration than 
Sensualism could supply, not the regular and scientific expo- 
sition of a better system. 

Sensualism was the reigning doctrine. All knowledge and 
truth were held to be derived ffom Experience ; and the do- 
main of Experience was limited exclusively to Sensation. 
The influence of this doctrine extended throughout every de- 
partment of intellectual activity, — art, morals, politics, and 
religion, no less than the physical and economical sciences. 
It became, according to Damiron, " a new faith, which was 
preached by the philosophes^ as its priests and doctors ; and, 
among all ranks, and first, among the higher orders, includ- 
ing the clergy, it superseded the forgotten or ill-taught doc- 
trines of Christianity. It was in all books, in all conversa- 
tions; and, as a decisive proof of its conquest and credit, 
passed into instruction, and for many years before the Revo- 

from Experience. With Locke, Experience was two-fold — consist- 
ing of Sensation and Reflection. 

In like manner. Sensualism^ in philosophical language, is taken in 
no bad signification. The French philosophers rejected Reflection 
as a source of knowledge, and analyzed all human ideas into Sensa- 
tion as their sole principle. Hence the terms Sensualism, and the 
Sensual School, to distinguish it from the Empiricism of Locke. 
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, luti(»], it had taken every where, in the provinces as well as 
in Pbris, the place of the old routine of education.^'* 

Subsequently, the exciting and terrific scenes of the Revo- 
lution occupied ail minds ; the speculations which had, in no 
small degree, prepared the way for those scenes, gave place 
to the absorbing interest of that period. Philosophy, in its 
more extended sense, was abandoned; all speculation was 
directed towards political theories, to the neglect of science, 
and even of public instruetion ; and nothing was done in the 
cultivation of philosophy, until 1795. 

At that time, the reign of violence began to give way to 
something like order and repose. With this return to com- 
parative quiet, tHe' philosophical spirit began to re-awaken. 
It was natural, however, that this movement should recom- 
mence where it had been arrested — namely, with Sensualism. 

The organization of the Institute by the Directory, con- 
tributed to renew and extend the philosophy of Condillac, and 
k> make it in some sort the doctrine of government, the phi- 
losophy of the state. During this period, we have. several 
works produced in the spirit of the Sensual system, — among 
the most important of which may be named the Rapports 
du Physique et du Moral of Cahanis, and tiie Ideology of 
M. Destutt de Tracy ; and, by a strange fortune, the word, 
Ideology became in France the distinctive appellation of the 
doctrine of exclusive Sensualism. From this time to the 
Consulate, we may trace a lively philosophical activity, though 
always in the direction of Sensualism. Hitherto, if any oppo- 
sition to Sensualism had appeared, it was indirect and lite- 
rary, rather than scientific. It may be found in writers of 
sentiment, such as St Pierre, rather than in works of reflec- 
tion. 

Thus, up to the time of the Empire, there was in strictness 
no philosophy opposed to the Sensual system. But from this 
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perkxi thetc^ns <^a reaction faecorne more distinct. Still, 
as is entirely nattiral, it raaoifested itself at first and most 
dearly in works of imagination and sentiment, in poetry and 
eloquence, lather than by scientific exposition. 

This Teaction was favored by Napoleon, though not from 
any sympathy with the direction which the movement against 
Sensualism afterwards displayed. From the cast of his mind 
and habits of educatkm, and partiy alsa from motives of pol- 
icy, the Emperor had a strong dislike to all metaphysical and 
moral speculations, and did all in his power to discredit Ideolo- 
gy, which was then the exclusive form of speculation. When 
he reorganized tiie Institute, he excluded that class of studies ; 
and in every way endeavored to repress their pursuit, and to 
excite the cultivation of the mathematical and physical scien- 
ces. Thus, under the Empire, the philosophy of Condillac 
sensibly declined. It no longer produced important works ; 
its former authorities lost in credit ; and there was no longer 
tiie brilliant propagation of its doctrines which distinguished 
the preceding periods. 

There was still another cause of the decline of Sensualism. 
It was in the character of several works written about this pe- 
riod, by writers avowedly belonging to the school of Condillac ; 
but who, by the distinctions and modifications which they in- 
troduced, actually favored a contrary doctrine. Among the 
most important of these works, may be named the Lectures 
of M. Laromiguiere. By distinguishmg between the idea and 
the sensation^ he makes the latter the meUter^ and the first the 
form received ,• and this form is given by the intellectual ac- 
tivity. This activity is therefore admitted as an original at-» 
tribute of the mind, and a coordinate source of knowledge ; 
which is certainly contrary to the exclusive origin in sensation. 
Laromiguidre, therefore, comes much nearer in this respect, 
to Beid, and partiqularly to Kant, than to his master Condil- 
lac. 

A littie subsequently to this time, we come to Royet'CoU 
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iard. Distinguished by eminent ability in every department, 
this celebrated man appeared in open and systematic opposi- 
tion to Sensualism. From 1811 to 1814, as the disciple and 
expounder of Reid, he advocated the doctrines of the Scot- 
tish philosopher, and annihilated the exclusive pretensions of 
the Sensual school to be the last word and highest result of 
philosophy. The able translation of Reid's works, and of 
Stuart^s Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Jouffroy^ the schol- 
ar of Royer-Collard, contributed still further to extend the re- 
action against the system of Condillac. From the time when 
Royer-CoUard commenced his lectures to the present day, and 
through the impulse which he imparted, philosophy has been 
cultivated with the most lively activity, by many of (he finest 
spirits in France. Of these, some ccurrying the zeal they had 
imbibed from their master into a still more extended sphere, 
pursued their investigations into the modern (xerman specula- 
tions, which had already attracted some attention, and exerted 
some influence, through the writings of Madam de Stael, the 
expositions of Villiers, and others. 

The reign of Sensualism was thus at an end. It came to 
be looked upon with as great a degree of aversion and con- 
tempt, as it formerly enjoyed of credit and authority. Its few 
partizans were almost exclusively to be found among the nat- 
uralists and physicians. In the only important work which 
we have seen, and the only one, we believe, recently written, 
in the interest of Materialism — Sur VIrrilaHon et la Folie^ 
by Broussais — the author complains of the injustice and preju<^ 
dice with which the once predominaQt doctrines of Sensual- 
ism are now regarded. In truth, nearly all the names of em- 
inence and celebrity in every department of intellectual ac- 
tivity, are ranged on the side of a spiritual philosophy. Its 
influence pervades almost all the celebrated works that have 
appeared for twenty years, in Art, in History, and in Litera^ 
ture generally. 

8* 
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Among those who imbibed and have contributed to extend 
the spirit of this new activity in philosophy, there is no ooe 
who occupies so brilliant a podtioD, or has exerted so great 
an influence as Victor Cousin. This celebrated philosopher 
was bom at Paris, November 28, 1792. The indication of 
superior talents, which he displayed in the humble schools at 
which he was at first placed, induced his parents, although not 
in opulent circumstances, to give him a complete education. 
He was accordingly sent to the Lycee Charlemagne^ where 
in a short time he attained the head of his class, — a place 
which he never aflerwards lost Here he carried off nume- 
rous prizes every year, distinguishing himself not more by the 
brilliancy of his natural talents than by his indefatigable in- 
dustry in study. At this period, under the Empire, it wds the 
policy of the government to attach to itself every sort of youth- 
ful talent by opening different careers in the ^rvice of the 
state to those who distinguished themselves in the colleges of 
P&ris. Cbusin having taken the highest prizes, entided him- 
self to exemption from the conscription and to the place of 
auditor to the Council of State, with a salary of 5000 ^anc*. 
But an ardent love of study prevailed over every other con- 
sideration, and led him to decline this opening to civil employ- 
ments and honors. Through the influence of M. Gueroult, the 
• celebrated translator of Pliny, and honorary counsellor of the 
University, who had known, watched and patronized him 
throughout his course at the Lycee Charlemagne^ he was de- 
cided to devote himself to the profession of public instruction. 
His name was accordingly inscribed the first on the list of the 
pupils admitted at the Normal School, then organized under 
the direction of M. Gueroult It was in 1810, at the age of 
eighteen, that Cousin entered the Normal School, which he 
never aflerwards quitted, and at the head of which he was 
placed, after the revolution of 1830. After passing two years 
there as a pupil, he was appointed instructer in Literature, at 
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tfie close of the year 1812; and was made Master of the Con* 
ferences m 1814, in the place of M. Viilemaip« At the same 
time he was employed as an assistant teacher in the different 
Lyceums of Paris, particularly at the Lycee Imperial. In 
1815, during the Hundred Days, he had the charge of the clasB 
in philosophy at the Lycee Bonaparte (College Bourbon,) 
In &18 way M. Cou^ discharged in successicm the varioui 
functions of sec(Midary instructions. 

He had not yet however found his true sphere, the pnoper 
theatre for his activity. He has himself described, in the 
Preface to the second edition of his Philosophical Fragments^ 
the impression made upon his mind, upon first entering the 
Normal School, by the lectures of M. Laromigui^re, and 
diortly afterwards, by those of M . Royer-Collard. From thai 
moment he gave up his whole hecut to philosophy. But his 
patron, M. Gueroult, the principal of the Normal School, en* 
tertained very different views for him, and aAer some fruitless 
struggles, M. Cousin found that his success as a teacher of 
literature, condemned him to that department of instruction. 
He remained, however, none the less warmly attached to his 
favorite science ; and at length all his wishes were crowned ; 
for, when, at the close of the year 1815, M. Boyer-Collard 
was placed by the new government at the head of the Univer- 
sity, he appointed Cousin to succeed himself as Professor of 
Philosophy in the Faculty of Literature. « 

Henceforth M. Cousin devoted himself entirely to philoso- 
phy — ^giving instruction both at the University and at the 
Normal School. For five years he bore the weight of this 
double duty. His lectures at the University gave a strong 
impulse to the public mmd and excited a more general taste 
for philosophical studies ; while his instructi(Hi8 at the Normal 
School formed that body of young men who have since so 
well and ably seconded his labors. 

In 1817 and 1818, he passed his vacations in travelling 
in Germany, for the purpose of studying the philosophy oi 
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that country. In 1820 he made a journey to the north of 
Italy, in order to collate the manuscripts of the Ambrosian li- 
brary and the library of St. Mark, with reference to his pro- 
jected edition of the unpublished works of Proclus. But on 
hb return he found a great change in the condition of afiairs 
in France. Royer-CoUard was no longer at the head of 
the University ; he had been dismissed from the council of 
state, along with M. Guizot ; and an adverse influence had 
gained possession of the government and of public instruction. 
Our young professor fell under the suspicion ctf liberalism in 
politics ; his course of lectures was suspended, and this sus- 
pension continued for seven years. In 1822 the Normal 
School was suppressed. During this long disgrace, M. Cknisin, 
though deprived of all public employment, and without any 
private fortune, did not abandon his vocation as a philosopher. 
He had hitherto served the cause of philosophy by his teach- 
ings ; he now continued to serve it by his writings, which at 
the same time maintained and increased his reputation. 

A disagreeable incident about this time added to his popu- 
larity. Travelling, in 1824, in Germany, with the eldest son of 
Marshall Lannes, the duke of Montobello, M. Cousin was ar- 
rested at Dresden, and carried to Berlin, where he was kept 
in prison for several months. This unpleasant affair, howev- 
er, terminated to his honor and to the disgrace of his enemies. 
Throughout the whole of the ridiculous trial, M. Cousin dis- 
played a moderation and a firmness that gained for him the 
high esteem of the Prussian government, and of all the en- 
lightened men of Germany. It was demonstrated that M. 
Cousin was perfectly a stranger to all the combinations which 
he was accused of being engaged in, against the governments 
of Germany ; and the secret of the whole affair turned out to 
be a stroke of policy of the Jesuits at Paris, who hoped by 
means of Germany to avenge themselves upon Cousin for his 
influence in France. In fact, although a philosopher, or rather 
because he was a philosopher, the pupil and friend of Royer- 
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Collard could not remain a stranger to the affidrs of his own 
country. His liberal principles, freely avowed and cod- 
sffitently acted upon, on every public emergency, rendered 
him odious to the Jesuits. As they dared not accuse him at 
P^uris, they persecuted him in Germany ; but this only gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring new titles to the esteem of 
the enlightened and honorable. M. Cousin distinguished him- 
self no less for his mildness after the recovery of his liberty, 
than for his energetic determination of character while in 
prison. Satisfied with the marks of respect which he re- 
ceived from the Prussian government, he forgot his feelings 
of resentment in the midst of the old friends' by whom he 
found himself surrounded at Berlin, among whom were 
Schleiermacher and Hegel.- 

Upon his return to France, in 1825, he continued still out ' 
of favor with the government, and was not permitted to re- 
sume his lectures. But with the elections of 1827 came the 
overthrow of the Villile administration ; and under the presi- 
dency of Royer-Collard and the ministry of M. de Martignac, 
Cousin, together with M. Guizot, was reestablished in his 
chair in the Faculty of Literature. He reappeared there and 
continued to lecture down to 18S0 with a brilliant success 
which has perhaps never been equalled at any period in the 
history of philosophical teaching. We must go back to the 
days of Abelard to find any thing like the numerous and en- 
thusiastic body of auditors that attended the courses of M. 
Cousin. The instruction, though so remarkable for splendor 
and brilliancy, was equally remarkable for moderation, in re- 
ligion, in politics, in every thing. The lectures of Cousin, as 
well as those of his colleagues Guizot and Yillemain, were 
taken down by stenographers, printed, and circulated, almost 
as soon as they were improvised ; and in a few days after 
the two thousand auditors heard them at the Sorbonne, the 
friends of philosophy from one end of France to the other re* 
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ceived them, and might thus be said to have been present at 
the lectures of this illustrious triumvirate. 

In 1828, M. Cousin, who since 1815 had been simply an 
assistant-professor, was nominated Adjunct-professor — a very 
slight promotion indeed after such labors and such success. 
The explanation of this is found only in the immovable reso- 
lution, which he had declared, of never suffering the name of 
M. Royer-Collard, his second patron after M. Gueroult, and 
his friend and master, to be stricken from the roll of the 
Faculty of Literature in order to make a^ place for his own. 

At the revolution of 1830, M. Cousin, with his high reputa- 
tion, his great talents as an orator, his character for energy, 
wid the popularity he had gained in the Quartier latin during 
the celebrated Three Days, might easily have secured a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and entered upon a political ca- 
reer, as did his two colleagues M. Guizot and M. Yillemain, 
and his friend M. Thiers. But Cousin declared his resolution 
to remain faithful to philosophy. " Politics" said he at that 
time, " are but an episode in my life ; the great current of 
my existence belong to philosophy." Accordingly the only 
change he was willing to yield to was to pass, according to 
the strictest forms of University promotion, from the Faculty 
of Literature to the Royal Council of Public Instruction, and 
lo the principal direction of the Normal School, which he re- 
established and organized. In order to provide a place for 
M. Jouffit>y, one of his most able pupils, he exchanged the 
chair of the History of Modern Philosophy, for that of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy, of which he continued the 
titular incumbent. He refused to accept any political office, 
and although he had preserved the intimate confidence of his 
old friends, who were now become powerful ministers, he 
adhered closely to the University, and devoted his active mind 
to the continuation of his philosophical publications which his 
lectures had suspended. How zealously he has devoted him- 
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splf, from that time to t^e present^ to the most learned and 
abstruse studies, and what prodigious fruits of his indefatiga- 
Ue industry have heen given to the world, will by and by be 
stated. 

But there is another career in which, since 1890, he has 
acquired nearly as much reputation, and a still more undis- 
puted popularity. We refer to his services in behalf of Edu- 
cation, as a member of the Royal Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, and director of the Normal School. — Before this time, 
those who had occupied themselves with the subject of edu- 
cation, in France, had been, either speculative men, like 
Rousseau, destitute of practical knowledge, who have pro- 
pounded theories without regard to actual facts, and which 
could not be realized without destroying all the existing insti- 
tutions ; or else persons, very competent, indeed, for the de- 
tails of practical instruction, but incapable of taking any com- 
p'rehensive views. But M. Cousin, who is at the same time 
both a man of the schools and a philosopher, combined all the 
elements of an accomplished teacher. As the historian and 
critic of all the most important systems of philosophy, he 
would not blindly submit to the slavery of mere ancient rou- 
tine ; while as a pupil and professor of the University, he 
could not be easily tempted to break down the illustrious in- 
stitution at whose bosom he had himself been nursed. This 
explains the course which he has pursued as a member of the 
Royal Council of Public instruction, and one of the magis- 
trates appointed to direct the education of the young. He 
has constantly endeavored to enlarge the frame-work of the 
University without deforming it.* 

From the time when he became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Instruction, M. Cousin has been occupied with two prin- 

* The whole system of Public Instruction in France is under the 
direction of the Government, and all the different classes of schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, compose, with the ministry of Edu- 
cation, what is called the University of France. 
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pal objects that have been specially entrusted to him, the 
organization and direction of the Normal School, and the 
arrangement of the philosophical studies in the Faculties, and 
in the Royal, and Communal Colleges. — Of the Normal 
School, he is the author of the present con^itution, as well as 
of that admirable plan of studies — ^remaurkable for its extreme 
simplicity, and at the same time uniting the two-fold exce^ 
lence of being both systematic and practical. This plan of 
study, which may serve as a model for all Normal Schools, 
consists in dividing the course into three years. The first 
year, the pupils are treated as young men just come from the 
Colleges : and the object is to go over, systematize, and per- 
fect the instruction already received, without rising much 
above it The second year, they are regarded as scholars, 
whose knowledge is to be enlarged and cultivated in every di- 
rection as if they were future candidates for the different 
academies of the Institute. The third year, the pupils are no 
longer treated as students come from the colleges whose 
course of study is to be reviewed, nor as men of letters in 
the general sense of the word, but professors, who are to be 
instructed, not in the sciences, but in the art of teaching them. 
We have not space to explain the system by which, in the 
course of these three yeais, the peculiar talents and aptitudes 
of the pupils are brought out, by which their particular desti- 
nation for the different departments of public instruction may 
be indicated. 

For the improvement of philosophical instruction, M. Cousin 
has arranged a system no less perfect, the details of which 
could not here be easily explained. The result, however, has 
been that the methods of teaching philosophy in the colleges 
have been greatly improved, and a new zeal in the study of 
it everywhere awakened. 

There is another department of public instruction, even 
more important perhaps, in which M. Cousin has rendered 
important public service, and acquired a still stronger claim 
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to the gratitude of the country. We mean popular education. 
Cousin is not a democrat He loves the pec^le ; he sprung 
hom ^tn, as he often says; and in place of a vehement 
eagerness for securing immediately the " tights*^ of the peo- 
ple, he would have unceasing exertions made to give them 
light — ^the true light, that is, the light of morality, a sufficient 
amount of knowledge and scientific instruction, subordinated 
lo tbe mculcation of tnoral principles, and adapted to practi- 
cal ends. Thus ever since 1830, after organizing the Normal 
School, and the plan of instruction in philosophy, his attention 
has been seiioqsly taken up with primary instruction. 

In 1831, M. Cousin solicited and received from the French 
government and from M. de Montallvet, then minister of Pub- 
lic instruction, a special mission for examining the institutions 
for public instruction in Germany. He visited and inspected 
all the public establishments of Frankfort ; of the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar ; of Saxony, and particularly of Leipsic ; 
of Prussia, and of Berlin in particular. His Report to the 
government makes two quarto volumes. He accomplished 
this service in an incredibly short time ; but he knew how to 
investigate and observe ; and he passed his days in examina- 
tion of the schools, and his nights in writing his reports. His 
Eeport has excited the admirutton of accomplished teachers ; 
has been translated into several languages ; and attracted 
general attention throughout Europe. It was moreover the 
basis of the law passed in 1833, under the ministry of M. Gul- 
jspt, and which M. Ck)usin brought forward in the Chamber 
of Peers. He has since been zealously engaged in perfect- 
ing all the regulations and details which the passage of that 
law rendered requisite. Besides his Report on Primary In- 
struction in Germany, he gave, subsequently, a memoir on 
the Secondary Instruction of Prussia, which became the basis 
of a project for a law presented to the Chamber of Peers. 

The eminent services of Cousin in the cause of truth and 

letters, had long pointed him out as a candidate for the French 

8 
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Academy ; of which he was elected a member, after the 
deaAi of M. Fourier. Here, as a member of the philosophical 
section, he has displayed his characteristic .activity and zeal, 
in a variety of memoirs and reports. 

When the new law was passed, by which members of the 
Institute became eligible to the peerage, Cousin was among 
the first persons promoted by the king to that dignity. He 
was made a Peer of France, Oct. 1832, along with De Sacy, 
Thenard, and Villemain. M. Cousin rarely speaks in the 
Chamber of Peers. Having no wish to engage in public af- 
fairs, and destitute of all political ambition, he takes part in the 
discussions of that body, only when some question relating to 
public instruction is before the chamber; or on extremely 
rare occasions, when no good citizen should keep silence.* 

The following are the principal philosophical works of M. 
Cousin, which may be mentioned somewhat in chronological 
order. 

I. The works of Proclvs^ published from the unprinted 
MSS. in the Royal Library of Paris, with various readings and 
commentaries. This work is in six volumes, octavo ; and 
was published between the years 1820 lo 1827. 

IT. The works of Descartes in eleven volumes, octavo ; the 
only complete edition, we believe, of his works. 1824 — 1826. 

HI. In 1826, appeared the first edition of his Philosophical 
Fragments^ with an extremely interesting preface containing 
some profound expositions of his system. Of this work he 
published a second edition in 1833, with another preface of 
considerable length, which has attracted great attention in 
Germany, and in Europe at large. 

IV. In 1828, he published a volume under the title of 

* The foregoing biographical notices of M. Cousin are taken al- 
most literally from an article in a monthly Journal published at 
Paris, under the title of the BiographCj which appeared in 1835, 
after the first edition of this work had been put forth. I am indebted 
to M. Cousin for a copy of it. 
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New Philosophical Fragments — containing many rich fruits 
of his studies in ancient philosophy. . 

V. The 'same year he also gave a course of Lectures, 
which was published under the title of Introduction to the 
History, of Philosophy. This volume has been presented to 
the American public, in the spirited and fcdthful translation of 
Mr. Linberg. 

VI. In 1^^, was printed his translation of Tennenum's 
Manual of the History of Philosophy^ in two volumes. 

VIL The same year he delivered a course of lectures, 
which was published, in two volumes, under the title of His- 
tory of the Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. 

Vin. An edition of the posthumous works of M. de Biran, 
with a preface which is itself a philosophical treatise. 

IX. A work of considerable magnitude on the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle — presented as a report to the Institute. 

X. He has recently published a great work, on the SchO' 
lastic Philosophy^ including, we believe, for it has not yet 
reached this country, the unprinted manuscripts of Abelard. 

XI. We mention last his Translation of the works of Plato, 
with critical notes and philosophical introductions ; this work, 
though commenced several years ago, is not yet completed. 
£leven volumes, we believe, have now been published ; and 
it is the intention of the translatpr to bring this truly great and 
noble performance to a speedy conclusion. 

If to these, we add the Reports on the State of Public In- 
struction in Germany ; and one on Public Instruction in Hoi* 
land, published last year ; to say nothing of numerous me- 
moirs and special dissertations ; — we shall have a strong im- 
pression of the indefatigable zeal and laborious diligence, 
with which M. Cousin has devoted himself to the favorite ob- 
jects of his life. — But with M. Cousin to finish one work seems 
only to be a preparation to begin another. Thus, in a letter 
recently received, after speaking of having finished his work 
on the Scholastic philosophy, — ^" an enormous labor, a great 
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quarto of 900 pages'' — ^which had coet Mid mow tbao any 
thing else in his whole Hie, he adds ; ^ I am now at work 
upon Plato ; nor shall I quit tilt I have finished the whole 
translation of those beautiful and immortal dialogues. It will 
then be necessary to give an exposition of the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle, and to prepare a new edition of my repo^ eoDceni- 
ing that ancient and obscure monament » • . • When I have 
finished the trandation of Plato, I shall take up the German 
philosophy : and here I ^all endeavor to be useful to America. 
— ^In the midst of all th^se labors, I must not forget •duca- 
tion ; for without education, philosophy addresses but a very 
few minds ; and, with Plato and Ariistotle) I regard PedcLgogi^ 
as a part of practical philosophyJ'^ 

M. Cousin is still in the vigor of life, and it is to be hoped 
that he may yet contribute much more to the cause of phi- 
losophy and to the interests of truth and science, to.whidi his 
life has been devoted. Eminent ability and profound leaxniDgv 
which animated by the pure and noble spirit which has ever 
characterized and distinguished the labors of M. Cousin, ceca^ 
not but promote the cause of truth in whatever department 
they are manifested. It is gratifying here to adduce the teB** 
timony of one of the ablest writers in the Edinburgh Review, 
who, in an article on the lectures of M. Cousin for 1828, 
appears indeed in opposition to Cousin's system, yet concern-^ 
ing the author, remarks : He has consecrated his life and la- 
bors to philosophy, and to philosophy alone ; nor has he ap- 
proached the sanctuary with unwashed hands. The editor of 
Proclus and of Descartes, the translator and interpreter 6f 
Plato, and the promised expositor of Kant, will not be accused 
of partiality in the choice of his pursuits while his two works, 
under the title of Philosophical Fragments^ bear ample evi-* 
dence to the learning, elegance, and distinguished ability of 
their author. Taking him all in all, in France, M. Cousini 
stands alone ; nor can we contemplate his character and ac* 
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complishments, without the sinceiest admiration, even while 
we dissent from almost every principle of his philosophy." — 
The principles of philosophy here referred to by this writer, 
relate mainly to Cousin's solution of the problem concerning 
the positive knowledge of the infinite and absolute, by the hu- 
man mind ; or, in other words, the possibility of philosophy, 
considered as the science of any thing beyond the phenomena 
of our owif minds; this is affirmed by Cousin, and denied by 
this writer. 

In regard to the peculiar system of philosophy embraced 
and taught by M. Cousin, a brief exposition was attempted in 
the former edition, which is rendered unnecessary by the plan 
of the present edition. An extended exposition of this sys- 
tem, is not perhaps necessary to the comprehension of the 
portion of his lectures herewith presented to the public ; inas- 
much as the work consists almost entirely, of special analyses 
and critical discussions complete in themselves, which may be 
sufficiently judged of from the reader's general acquaintance 
with philosophical langague and systems, and from so much 
of bis system as is exhibited in them. Indeed, except in his 
oral instructions, M. Cousin has developed his philosophy rath- 
er in its applications, by history and criticism, than in a full 
and systematic exposition of its principles. Outlines of his 
system are given in Programs of some of his courses of lec- 
tures published in the Philosophical Fragments. They con- 
tain, however, barely the briefest indications. The reader will 
find one of these programs printed at the end of this volume. 
A little fuller exposition of the fundamental principles of this 
sjrstem, may be found in the Prefaces to the Fragments of 
which a translation will also be found among the additional 
pieces ; and also in the Introduction to the History of Phi- 
hsophy^ to which the reader is referred. 

The system of M. Cousin has received the appellation of 

Eclecticism. By this, however, the doctrines of New Pla-^ 

. tonism are not to be understood, as has been nevertlieless very 

3* 
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erroneously stated.* Neither is it a Syncretism, or gro0i 
mixture of all systems, — ^the impracticable project of concili* 
ftting all doctrines euid opinions, which can only result in the 
confusion of inconsistent principles, without any scientific theo- 
ry, — ^having its method, its principle, and its consequences. 
So far from being an arbitrary selecting and bringing together 
of doctrines and notions on the grounds of taste and prefer^ 
ence, its processes are throughout, strictly scientific and criti- 
cal. Its eclectic character consists precisely in the preten- 
sion of applying its own distinctive principles to the critidsm 
of all other systems, — discriminating in each its part of truth 
and its part of error, — and combining the part of truth found 

* North American Review for July, 1829, p. 70. The statement 
made by the writer is contradicted by tlie whole tenor of M. Cousin's 
i^riticism of JVew Platonimriy contained in the Histoire de la Philos, em 
18me Sieclc, (Cours de PhUosnpkie, 1829,) Vol. I. p. 317— ^2.— ^Consitt 
there shows that the Alexandrine school, with the pretension and 
name of being a system of Eclecticism, was actually and distinctiyely 
a system of Mysticism, one of the four great systems under which 
he classes all the philosophical schools. As such, he proceeds to sub- 
ject it to tlie criticism of his own principles, as distinct and different. 
He developes its essential traits, its principle and its consequences; 
shows that as a system of Mysticism, its philosophy is distinctiyely reli- 
gious; the heart of the system is its theodicy, or doctrine concerning 
the divine nature ; there is its principle ', while its analysis, its psy- 
chology, and even its physics, are all made for and in the interest of 
its theology ; that its principle '* contains a fundamental error," — in- 
volving a perversion of the true idea of God, and leading to all those 
mystical doctrines and practices theurgy, incantation, magic, etc., 
which the writer in the Review talks of Cousin's having " taken 
under his peculiar patronage." — It is but fair however, to state, that 
the writer could not have seen the work of Cousin which has jus4 
been referred to, as it had not probably then been published. Stilly 
with the other writings of Cousin in his hands, it is scarcely less re- 
markable that he should have fallen into such an error. It is only 
another instance of the influence of casual associations. The writer 
had probably been always in the habit of connecting the word EcUc' 
tidsm with the doctrines of the Mezandrinc or JVetc Platonic school. 
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in every partial, excltisive, and therefore erroneous system, 
info a higher, comprehensive system.— -But the attentive reaf* 
der will gather perhaps a sufficient view of the system of BL 
Comin from the pieces to which reference has been made ; 
and we will here only remark that concerning die success of 
M. Ckmsin^s attempt to fix the infinite as a positive in know* 
ledge which constitutes the chief and fundamental peculiarity 
of his S3rstem, and concerning the possibility of any solution 
of this problem, difierent opinions may be entertained. But 
whatever may be thought in regard to these points, a hi^ in- 
terest attaches to M. Cousin^s labors as an expounder of the 
history of philosophy. His profound and accurate acquain- 
tance with the whole range of philosophical learning, his exact 
and just comprehension of philosophical doctrines and sjrstems, 
and his lucid and faithful exposition of them, will certainly 
be appreciated by all competent judges. In general critical 
ability, and particularly in the talent for analysis, he has few 
equals. 

We now ^ve some account of the course of lectures ob 
the History of Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century, of which 
this volume contains a part. It must, however, be limited to 
the briefest indications. 

Having, in his Introduction to the History of Philosophy, 
explained the scope and method, the system and general spirit 
of his instruction, M. Cousin proceeds, in the lectures on the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, to elucidate^ extend, and ' 
confirm the historical principles before developed, by apply- 
ing them to the eighteenth century. It is his principle, that 
the philosophy of an age proceeds from all the elements of 
which the age is composed ; hence the necessity of studying 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century, first in the general 
history of that period. 

The general character of the eighteenth century resembles 
that of the two preceding centuries, inasmuch as it continues 
the characteristic movement of that period ; it differs from it, 
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only as it developes that movement on a larger scale. The 
Middle Ages was the reign of authority— every thing was 
fixed and controlled ; the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries , 
commenced a new movement, in the spirit of independence ; 
it was the age of conflict and revolution. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries undermined and shook the middle ages. 
The mission of > the eighteenth century was to continue and 
complete that movement, — to overthrow and put an end to 
the middle ages. 

This mission determines the general spirit of the eighteenth 
century. This spirit is displayed in all the great manifesta- 
tions of the age — political — moral — religious — literary — and 
ficientific. In all these respects, there is a diminution of the 
powers and influences which predominated in the middle 
ages ; and, finally, the extension and predominance of new 
and unknown powers and influences. The spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century is a spirit of independence, of scrutiny, of 
analysis, in regard to all things. This movement began ob- 
scurely, and proceeded with a comparatively slow and latent 
progress at first, but with a constantly accelerating march to- 
wards the close of the period. 

The general character of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century is determined by the general character of the period. 
The philosophy of this epoch likewise continues, developes, 
and completes the philosophical movement of the former 
period. This movement was in the reaction against the 
spirit of authority in philosophy which predominated in the 
middle ages. This reaction — which began in the sixteenth 
century, by the springing up of the spirit of independence ; 
and which continued with increasing strength during the 
seventeenth — gains the victory in the eighteenth ; completes 
and puts an end to the middle ages in the matter of philoso- 
phy. The sixteenth century was, to this philosophical revo- 
lution, what the fifteenth was to the religious refonnation — a 
period of necessary preparation, filled with struggles, and 
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m with unsiioeesBful struggleii, against the predominant 
spirit of authority $ and^ like that, it had its nrnrtyn. Bruno 
and Vanini were the Huss and Jerotne of this philosophical 
revolution. The sixteenth century was a hlind attack upon 
the principle of authority, as it existed in the Scholastic phi- 
losophy. The seventeenth century renewed the conflict, es- 
tablished the revolution, and d^troyed Schdasticism^ — ^The 
mission of the eighteenth centtify was to continue and con- 
summate this revolution, by overthrowing the general spirit of 
authority in philosophy, and establishing the general spirit of 
independence. In fact it generalized the conflict of the pre- 
ceding period ; propagated the spirit of independence in every 
direction of thinking ; and, finally, established philosophy as 
a distinct and independent power. 

Thus the general mission of the eighteenth century was to 
continue and complete the movement of independence, begun 
in the two preceding c^ituries ; and to put a final end to the 
middle ages in every thing,-— politics, life, art, and science. 

And analogous to this, the special mission of philosophy in 
the same century, was to complete the movement before 
begun therein, to put an end to the nuddle ages in regard to 
philosophy, by destroying, in this respect, the principle of au- 
thority, and circumscribing it within its proper limits, those of 
theology. 

Now this was a complex and laborious task, mixed with re- 
sults of good and of evil. The reaction against authority 
might go too far ; freedom is liable to be pushed to licentious- 
ness ; and while the object is to reduce religious authority 
within its legitimate sphere, namely, theology, theology itself 
may be attacked. Instances of this occur in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century ; still, a lai^ share of the most 
illustrious names are no less distinguished for a profound sub- 
mission and respect to religion, than by the spirit of inde- 
pendeno« in regard to philosophy. 

((^ Qomesi the consideration of the Method of philosophy 
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in the eighteenth centuiy. The middle ages wai^ the reign 
of Hypothesis. The sixteenth century was a sort of insiu^ 
rection of the new spirit against the old, and could not Q^ 
ganize itself and take the form and consistence o£ an estab- 
lished Method. But in the seventeenth century, the true 
Method began to be formed under Bacon and Descartes; 
though in the latter it ran out at last into hypothesis. In the 
eighteenth century, the question concerning Method became 
the fundamental question. In this century was completed 
the triumph of the method of experiment over hypothesis ; its 
triumph, that is, in regard to its principle, namely, analysis. 
Analysis was generalized, extended everywhere, and estab- 
lished as an exclusive power in philosophy. — ^The triumph of 
analysis has likewise its part of good and its part of evil. Its 
good is found in the destruction of hypothesis, and of fidae. 
synthesis, and in a vast cdilection of accurate experiments 
and observations. Its evil is found in the neglect of synthesis, 
which is, equally with analysis, an element of the true experi- 
mental method. 

Then follows a view of the different systems of philosophy 
embraced in the eighteenth century. These systems are Ae 
same as those of the two preceding centuries ; neither more 
nor less. The only difference is, that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century developes these systems in grander propor- 
tions, and on a larger scale. They are the same systems, 
moreover, which are to be found in the fifleenth and sixteenth 
centuries, — in the middle ages, — in Greece, — in the East. 
The reason is, that all these systems have their root in human 
nature, independent of particular times and places. Thelhu- 
man mind is the original, of which philosophy is the represen- 
tation, more or less exact and complete. We are therefore to 
seek from the human mind the explanation of the different 
systems, which, bom of philosophy, share all its changes, its 
progress, and its perfectionment ; — which starting up in the 
eastj in ^thg cradle of humanity, afler traversing the globe, 
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and successively appearing in Greece, in the niiddte ages, in 
the modern philosophy commencing with the sixteenth century, 
— have met together in Europe in the eighteenth century. 

The resuh of this examination gives, as a matter of fact in 
the history of philosophy, four great schools or systems of 
philosophy, which comprehend all the attempts of the philo- 
sophical spirit, and which are found in every epoch of the world. 
These systems are Sensualism, Idealism, Skepticism, and 
Mysticism. 

Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle of know- 
ledge. Its pretension is 'that there is not a single element i^^ 
the consciousness, which is not explicable by sensation. This 
exclusive pretension is its error. A part of our knowledge 
can be explained by sensation ; but another part, and that a 
very important part, cannot. Its necessary consequences are 
fatalism, materialism, and atheism. 

On the other hand. Idealism, as an exclusive system, takes 
its point of departure from the reason or intelligence, from 
the ideas or laws which govern its activity ; but instead of con- 
tenting itself with denying the exclusive pretension of Sensu- 
alism, and asserting the origin of an important part of our 
knowledge in the reason, and thus vindicating the truths de- 
stroyed by sensualism, — it finds all reality in the mind alone ; 
denies matter ; absorbs all things, God and the universe, into 
individual consciousness, and that into thought ; just as, by a 
contrary error. Sensualism absorbs consciousness and all things 
into sensation. Sensualism and Idealism are two dogmatisms 
equally true in one view, equally false in another ; and both 
result in nearly equal extravagances. 

Skepticism, in its first form, is the appearance of common 
sense on the scene of philosophy. Disgusted with the extrava- 
gances of the two exclusive systems, which mutually conflict 
and destroy each other, reflection proceeds to examine the ba- 
ses, the processes and results of those systems; and it easily 
and undeniably demonstrates that in all these respects, there 
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is itiuch error in both the systenis. But in its weakness^ it 
falls likewise into exclusiveness and exaggeration ; and finally 
declares that every system is false, atid that there is no such 
thing as truth and certainty within the gftisp of the mind. ThW 
^epticism results in eqlial extravagance, tts distinctive posi- 
tion^ that there is no truth, no certainty, is the absurd and su- 
icidal dogmatism : It is certain that there is no certainty. 

The fourth system is Mysticism. The word is not used 
vaguely, but in a precise sense ; and designates the principle of 
a distinct philosophical system. — ^The human mind, indeed, 
-when tossed about amidst conflicting systems, and distressed 
by thd sense of ilnability to decide fo)r itself, y^t feeling the 
inward want of faith,— a spirit the reverse of the dogmatic and 
scornful skepticism, may despair of philosophy, renounce re- 
flection, and take refuge within the circle of theok)gy. This 
is doubtless oflen the fact, though there is, in the opinion of 
Cousin, an obvious inconsistency in it ; for it takes for granted^ 
that the objections Which Skepticism brings agaiiist ever^ 
system, and which the mind cannot refute, are not as vaUd 
against a religious as a philosophical system. — ^The renuncia- 
tion of reflection is not, however, what Cousin means by Mys^ 
tic'ism. It is reflection itself, building its system on an ele^ 
,ment of consciousness overtodced by Sensualism, and by 
Idealism, and by. Skepticism. This element is spontaneity, 
which is the basis of reflection. Spontaneity is the element 
of faith, of religion. Reflection eflects a sort of philosophical 
compromise between religion and philosophy, by falling back 
and grounding itself upon that fact, anterior to itself, which 
is the point where religion and philosophy meet — the fact of 
spontaneity. This fact is primitive, unreflective, accompanied 
by a lively faith, and is exalting in its influence. It is reason, 
referred to its eternal principle, and speaking with his au- 
thority in the human intelligence. It is on this element of 
truth that Mysticism reposes. But this system, like the others 
in the exaggeration of its principles and in its neglect of the 
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otber elements of human nature, engenders multiplied ex* 
tmvagances ; the delusions of the imagination, and nenrooi 
sensibility, taken for revelations, neglect of outM^rd reality, 
visions, dieurgy, etc.' 

These systems all have their utility ; positively, in develop- 
ing respectively, some element of intelligence ; and in culti« 
vating some part of human nature and of science ; — nega- 
tively, in limiting each other; in combatting each other's 
errors ; and in repressing each other^s extravagances. 

As to their intrinsic merit, it is a favorite position with Cou- 
sin: They exist; therefore there is reason for their exis- 
tence ; therefore they are true, in whole or in part. 'Error 
is the law of our nature ; but not absolute error. Absolute 
error is unintelligible, inadmissible, impossible. It is not the 
error that the human mind believes ; it is only in virtue of the 
truths blended with it that error is admitted. These four sys- 
tems are, respectively, partly true and partly false. The 
eclectic spirit is not absolutely to reject any one of them, nor 
to become the dupe of any one of them ; but, by a discrimi- 
nating criticism, to discern and accept the truth in each. 
This is the scope and attempt of M. Cousin's historical and 
critical labors. 

These four systems are the fundamental elements of all 
philosophy, and consequently of the history of philosophy. 
They are not only found in the eighteenth century, but they 
exist and re-appear successively in every great epoch of the 
history of man. Previously therefore, to entering upon the 
examination of these systems as they exist in the eighteenth 
century. Cousin reviews their respective antecedents in the 
East, in Greece, in the middle age, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He traces and developes the Sensual, 
the Ideal, the Skeptical and the Mystical schools, in each of 
those periods. The principal portion of his first volume is oc- 
cupied with thJs review. Our limits forbid us to follow him. 
It can only be remarked, that, along with the other schools, 
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he finds also the Sensual school. He finds it with all its dis-. 
tinctive traits in the philosophy of India ; he traces it through 
the twelve centuries filled by Grecian philosophy, from its 
commencement in the Ionian school, to Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics ; thence to its re-appearance in the middle age, invol- 
ved in the scholastic Nominalism of Occam ; thence to its 
more decided announcement in Pomponatius, Telesio, and 
Campanella, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and finally 
in modem philosophy, in Hobbes, Grassendi, and others, the 
immediate predecessors of Locke. He then comes to a de- 
tailed examination of Locke as the true father of ^Sensual 
school in the eighteenth century and of the various Sensual 
i^stems included in it.. In this exanunation of the Essay on 
the Understanding, he signalizes the general spirit and its meth- 
od ; he exhibits its systematic principle, its applications,^and 
all its consequences, explicit or involved. He carefully dis- 
criminates its part of truth from its part of error; and if his 
conclusions result in the overthrow of the exclusive and sys- 
tematic principles and principal positions of Lockers work, it 
is because his analysis led him to this. Of the truth and ex- 
actness of this analysis, the reader will judge. 
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Greneral spirit of the Essay on the Human Understanding, — Its 
Method. Study of the Human Understanding itself, as the nece*- 
«ary introduction to all true philosophy. — Study of the Human Un-~ 
derstanding in its action^ in its phenomena, or idsas. — Division of 
the inquiries relating to ideas, and determination of the order is 
which those investigations should be made. To posljpone the logical 
and ontological question concerning the truth or falsi^ of ideas, an4 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of their application to their lespectiv* 
objects; and to concentrate our investigations upon the study of 
' ideas in themselves, — and in that, to begin by describing ideas ss 
they actually are, and then to proceed to the investigation of their 
origin. — Examination ol'the Method of Locke. Its merit : he post- 
pones and places last the question of the truth or falsity of ideas, 
its fault : he entirely neglects the question concerning the actual 
character of ideas, and begins with that of their origin. First mis- 
take of Method ; chances of error which it involves. — Greneral ten- 
dency of the School of Locke. Recapitulation. 



CHAPTER I. 



The first question which arises, in examining the Essay on 
the Human Understandings respects the authority upon which 
it relies in the last analysis. Does the author seek for truth 
at his own risk, hy the force 6f reason alone ; or does h^ 
recognize a foreign and superior authority to which he sub- 
mits, and from which he borrows the grounds of his "judg- 
ments ? This is indeed, as you know, Uie question which it 
is necessary to put at the outset to every philosophical work, 
in order to determine its most general character, and its place 
in the history of philosophy, and even of civilization. A sin- 
gle glance is enough to show tliat Locke is a free seeker of 
truth. Everywhere he appeals to the reason. He starts 
from this authority, and from this alone ; and if he subse- 
quently admits another, it is because he arrived at it by 
reason ; so that it is the reason which governs him, and, as it 
were, holds the reins of his mind. Locke belongs then to 
the great family lof independent philosophers. The Essay on 
the Human Understanding is a fruit of the movement of inde- 
pendence in the eighteenth century, and it has sustained and 
redoubled that movement. This character passed from the 
master to his whole school, and was thus recommended to all 
the friends of human reason. — ^I should add that in Locke, 
independence is always united with a sincere and profound 
respect for every thing worthy of respect. Locke is a phi- , 
losopher, and he is at the same time a Christian. That is one 
of his titles of honor. But it miist be said that if in the Essay 
on the Human Understanding there is a tincture of sound 
piety and true Christianity, it is Christianity in a sort reduced 
to its most general expression. Locke frequently quotes the 

4* 
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sacred scriptures and pays homage to them ; but never entenr 
into the interior of those doctrines and mysteries in whicbf 
nevertheless, the metaphysics of Christianity resides. Locke 
is a child of the reformation and of protestantism ; he evea 
' inclines toward Socinianism, and though certainly within the 
bounds of Christianity, is upon the very limit of it. Such is 
the chief. As to his school, you 'know what it has been. 
The master is independent, yet still Christian ; the disciples 
are independent, but their -independence passed rapidly into 
indifference, and from indifierence to hostility. I mention all 
this, because it is important you should hold in your hand the 
thread of the movement and progress of the Sensua! school* 

I now pass to the question which comes next afler that con- 
cerning the general spirit of every philosophical work, namely, 
the question of Method. You know the iiUportance of this 
question.. It ought by this time to be very obvious to you» 
that as is the method of a philosopher, so will be his systenr, 
and that the adoption of a method decides the destinies oCa 
philosophy. Hence our strict obligation to insist on the me- 
thod of Locke with all the care of which we are capable. 
What then is that method which, in its germ, contains the 
whole system of Locke, the system that has produced the 
Sensual school of the eighteenth century ? We will let 
Locke speak for himself. In his preface he expresses hiai- 
self thus : 

" Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, 
I should tell thee, that five or six friends, meeting in my cham- 
ber, and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found 
themselves quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that arose on 
every side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts which per- 
plexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong 
course ; and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
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and flee what objects our nhderstandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the company, who all 
readily assented ; and thereupon it was agreed that this should 
be our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on 
a subject I had never before considered, which I set down 
against our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this dis- 
course ; which having been thus begun by cliance, was con- 
tinued by intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; and after 
long intervals of neglect, resumed again, as my humor or oc- 
casions permitted ; and at last, in a retirement, where an 
attendance on my health gave me leisure, it was brought into 
that order thou now seest it'' 

He returns to the same thought in the Introduction which 
follows the preface : 

B. I. Ch. I. ^ 2. — ^'^ I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to 
examine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of 
our spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come to have any 
sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our understandings ; 
and whether those ideas do, in their formation, any or all of 
them, depend on matter or no.. These are speculations, 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as 
lying out of my way, in the design I am now upon. It shall 
suffice to my present purpose, to consider the discerning 
faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects 
which they have lo do with." 

Locke is persuaded that this is the only way to repress the 
rashness of philosophy, and at the same time to encourage 
useful investigations : 

B. I. Ch. I. § 4. — ^" If, by this inquiry into the nature of 
the understanding, lean discover the powers thereof, how far 
they reach, to what things they are in any degree propor- 
ticmate, and where they fail us, I suppose it may be of use to 
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prevail with the busy mind of man, to be more cautious m 
meddling with things exceeding its comprehension ; to e(tap 
whenjt is at the utmost extent of its tether ; and to sit down' 
in a quiet ignorance of those things, which, upon examina- 
tion, are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We 
should not then perhaps be so forward, out of an afiectation 
of an universal knowledge, to raise questions and perplex 
ourselves and others about things to which our undenstandings 
are not suited, and of which we cannot form in our minds 
any clear and distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
haps too of^en happened) we have not any notions at all. If 
we can find out how far the understanding can extend its 
view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what 
cases it can only judge and guess, we may learn to content 
ourselves with what is attainable by us in this state.*' 

§ 6. " When we know our own strength^ we sliall the 
better know what to undertake with hppes of success : and 
when we have well surveyed the potoers of our own minds, 
and made some estimate what we may expect from them, we 
shall not be inclined either to sit still and not set our thoughts 
on work at all, in despair of knowing anything ; or, on the 
other side, question every thing, and disclaim all knowledge, 
because some things are not to be understood." 

And again in the same section : 

" It is of great use to the sailor, to know the length of hm 
line, though he cannot with it fathoni all the depths of the 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is long enough to reach 
the bottom, at such places as are necessary to direct his 
voyage, and caution him against running upon shoals that 
may ruin him." 

I will add but one more quotation : 

§ 7. " This was that which gave the first rise to this Essay 
coQcermng the understanding. For I thought that the first 
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Step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was 
?ery apt to ran into, was to take a survey of our own imder- 
staadings, examine our own powers, and see to what things 
they were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected we hegan 
at the wrong end ." 

I have hrought together all these citations on purpose to 
eoQvince you that they contain not merely a fugitive view, 
but a fixed rule — a Method. Now this method, in my judg- 
ment, is precisely the true method, the same which at this 
day constitutes the power and the hope of science. Unques* 
tionably it exists in Locke ohscurely and indefinitely, not only 
in its application, but even in its annunciation. In order to 
make it more clear and definite, let me present it in some- 
what more modern language. 

Whatever be the object of knowledge or inquiry, God or 
the world, beings the most remote or near, you neither know 
nor can know them but under one condition, namely that you 
have the faculty of knowledge in general ; and you neither 
possess nor can attain a knowledge of them except in propor- 
tion to your general faculty of knowledge. Whatever you at- 
tain a knowledge of, the highest or lowest thing, your know- 
ledge in the last result rests, both in respect of its extent and 
of its legitimacy, upon the reach and the validity of that fac- 
ility, by whatever name you call it, — Spirit, Reason, Mind, 
Intelligence, Understanding. Locke calls it Understanding. 
It follows, then, that the sound philosopher, instead of begin- 
ning with a blind and random application of the Understanding, 
^Gught first to examine that faculty, to investigate its nature and 
its capacity ; otherwise he will be liable to endless aberrations 
and mistakes. Now the Understanding forms a part of hu- 
man nature ; and the study of the Understanding implies a 
nx>re extended study-^the study of human nature itself. This, 
then, is preeminently the study which ought to precede and 
direct aU others. There is no part of philosophy which does 
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not presuppose it, and borrow its light from it. Take for €t* 
ample, Logic^ or the science of the rules which ought to di- 
rect the human mind, — what would it be without a knowledge 
of that which it is the object to direct, the human mind itself? 
So also of Morals^ the science of the principles and rules of 
action, — ^what could that be without a knowledge of the sub^ 
ject of morality, the moral agent, man himself ? Politics^ the 
science or the art of the government of social man, rests 
equally on a knowledge of man in his social nature, society 
may develope, but cannot constitute. Msthetics^ the science 
of the Beautiful, and ihe theory of the Arts, has its root in 
the nature of a being made capable to recognize and repro- 
duce the beautiful, to feel the particular emotions which attest 
its presence, and to awaken those emotions in other minds. 
So also if man were not a religious being, if none of his fac- 
ulties reached beyond the finite and bounded sphere of this 
worldi there would be for him no God. God exists /or num, 
only in proportion to his faculties ; and the examination of 
those faculties and of their capacity, is the indispensable con- 
dition of every, sound Theodicy. In a word, the nature of 
man is implied in every science, however apparently foreign. 
The study of man is then the necessary introduction to every 
science ; and this study, call it Psychology, or by any other 
name, though it certainly is not the whole of Philosophy, must 
be allowed to be its foundation and its starting point. 

But is a knowledge of human nature, is Psychology possi- 
ble ? Without doubt it is ; for it is an undeniable fact^ that 
nothing passes within us which we do not know, of which we 
have not a consciousness. Consciousness is a witness which 
gives us information of every thing which takes place in the 
interior of our minds. It is not the principle of any of our fec- 
ulties, but is a light to them all. It is not because we have the 
consciousness of it, that any thing goes on within us ; but that 
which does go on within us, would be to us as though it did 
not take place, if it were not attested by consciousness. It is 
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not by consciousness that we feel, or will, or think ; but it is 
by it we know that we do all this. The authority of conscious- 
ness is the ultimate authority into which that of all the other 
faculties is resolvable, in this sense, namely, that if the for- 
mer be overthrown, as it is thereby that the office and action, 
of all the others, even that of the faculty of knowing itself, 
corner to be known, their authority, without being in itself de- 
stroyed, would yet be unknown to us, and consequently noth- 
ing for us. Thus it is impossible for any person not to rely 
fully upon his own consciousness. At this point, skepticism 
itself expires ; for, as Descartes says, let a man doubt of every 
thing else, he cannot doubt that he doubts. Consciousness, 
then, is an unquestionable authority ; its testimony is infalli- 
ble, and no individual is destitute of it. Consciousness is in- 
deed more or less distinct, more or less vivid, but it is in all 
men. No one is unknown to himself, although very few know 
themselves perfectly, because all or nearly all make use of 
consciousness without applying themselves to perfect, unfold, 
and understand it, by voluntary effort and attention. In all 
men, consciousness is a natural process ; some elevate this, 
natural process to the degree of an art, a method, by reflection, 
which is a sort of second consciousness, a free reproductioa 
of the first ; and as consciousness gives to all men a know- 
ledge of what passes within them, so reflection gives the phi- 
losopher a certain knowledge of every thing which falls under 
the eye of consciousness. It is to be observed that the ques- 
tion here is not concerning hypotheses or conjectures ; for it 
is not even a question concerning a process of reasoning. It 
is solely a question of facts, and of facts that are equally 
capable of being observed as those which come to pass on 
the scene of the outward world. The only difference is, the 
one are exterior, the other interior ; and as the natural action 
of our faculties carries us outward, it is more easy to observe 
the one than the other. But with a little attention, voluntary 
exertion, and practice, one may succeed in internal observa- 
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tion as well as in external. The talent for the latter is not 
more common than for the former. The number of Bacons 
is not greater than the number of Descarteses. In fine, if Psy- 
chology were really more difficult than Physics, yet in its na- 
ture, the former is, equally with the latter, a science of obser- 
vation, and consequently it has the same title and the saiQe 

right to the rank of a positive science.* 

— ■ ■ - ' 

* [Consciousness. — This is a brief but sufficient demonstration of 
the possibility and validity of psychology. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to the next topic — the objects of psychology, — it may be well 
for the student to reflect a little further upon the nature of con- 
sciousness. 

The fiict of consciousness is the condition of all knowledge and aH 
philosophy. It is << the light of all our seeing." The various defini- 
tions which have been given of this word by different writers, and 
the vagueness with which it has been used, appear to result from the 
difficulty of distinguishing the different elements which, in their in- 
separable and blended action, make up the complex whole of intel- 
lectual reality and life j or rather, in which variety the tmity of int^ 
lectual life manifests itself. It is difficult to see the distinct in the 
inseparable ; to see a part in a whole, without confounding it with 
tlie whole. It is difficult, on the other hand, to distinguish without 
separating and destroying. And again, where any one element is 
present, and inseparably connected with each and all the otHer ele- 
ments of a complex whole, there is great danger of confounding it 
with some one or other of those elements, apart from which it it 
never found, while yet it is distinct from each and all of them. — ^Tfais 
\a the case with regard to Consciousness. It is not the mind itself, 
but the light in which all the phenomena of the mind are reflected 
to itself. We know ourselves and every thing that we know, only 
ia the light of consciousness. We find ourselves and all things in 
consciousness. It is the light in which we see all things, yet it is 
not the seeing itself. It reveals to the mind its various modificm>- 
tions, its feelings, sensations, thoughts, and volitions ; yet, though 
connected with them, it is distinct from them all. It is neither a 
pure passivity nor a voluntary activity, though it may appear on 
both hands to partake of the nature of the modifications of which it 
informs us. It is a spontaneity, a fact. It is neither a machine nor 
an agent. It is not a product of the mind, nor an effect of the will. 
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But we miist uoderatand the proper objects of Psychology. 
They are those of refiection, which again are those of con- 



Thought and volition are produced ; but conscioasncss is a icihust 
of our thoughts and volitions ; though the most eminent fact of con- 
sciousness — self-affirmation — may indeed be conditioned by an act o^ 
the will ; yet this reflective act is ulterior to the primitive, sponta- 
neous fact of consciousness, in jvhich the me is first revealed in oppo- 
sition to the not-me. 

Consciousness, considered as the condition of perceiving imme- 
diately whatever passes within us, has, by some, been confounded 
with the internal sensibility. — Reid, on the contrary, appears to re- 
gard it as a distinct and special faculty of the mind, whose office ui 
in general to observe the operations of tlie other faculties. — Thui 
view is rejected by Brown, who seems to consider consciousness as 
nothing more than a general word to express the aggregate of the 
phenomena or states of the mind. — Many nice questions have been 
made by other writers, in regard to the discriminntion of the words 
consciousness f self^ and the me ; and the distinctions that have been 
laid down in respect to these words may seem to many more subtle 
than valid. Passing by them therefore, it is probably enough here 
to observe that consciousness is not to be confounded neither with 
the sensibility (externa^ or internal,) nor with the understanding, 
nor with the will ; neither is it a distinct and special faculty of the 
mind ; nor is it the principle of any of the faculties ; nor is it, on the 
other hand, the product of them. Still less is it a mere general izar 
tion to express the total series of representations, a merely verbal or 
logical bond to bring into a collective unity the various phenomena 
of the mind. It is the condition of all knowledge : it is that in which 
all the representations of the mind are revealed to the stlfy in opposi- 
tion to the not-self, it is not the result of experience, (though con- 
ditioned by it,) since it is pre-supposed in experience, and renders 
experience possible. For there is no experience without knowledge ; 
and in order to knowledge it is not only necessary that the sensibility 
should be affected, but that the mitidj re-acting upon the sensibility 
and connecting itself with it, representations , or mental phenomena, 
as the joint effect, should be produced ; and these representations, as 
objects, when perceived through the light of consciousness, by the 
intelligence as the subject, constitute knowledge direct and imme- 
diate, which, in its most general term, \a feeling; or, if the conscious 
representation is referred exclusively to the subject, sensation; if to 

5 
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sciousDess. Now it is evident the olgects of consciousness are 
neither the outward world, nor God, which are not given us 
in themselves ; nor is it even the soul itself as 1o its substance, 
for if we had a consciousness of the substance of the soul, 

the object, perception. Consciousness has been defined in the Critical 
Philosophy, as the act of referring that in a phenomenon which be- 
longs to the subject, to the subject ; and that which belongs to the ob- 
ject, to the object : as the power of distinguishing ourselves from ex- 
ternal objects, and from our own thoughts. Perhaps the most COTrect 
description of the mind in consciousness, i. e., of the conscious states of 
the mind, is the being aware of the phenomena of the mind — of that 
which is present to the mind ; and if self-consciousness be distin- 
guished, not in genercj but as a special determination of conscious- 
ness, it is the being aware of ourselves, as of the me in opposition to 
the n4>t-mef or as the permanent subject^ distinct from the phenomena 
of the mind and from all the outward causes of them. 

In regard to the distinction between the natural or spontaneous, 
and the. philosophical or reflected consciousness, it may be remarked, 
that while Locke uses the word reflection to signify the natural con- 
sciousness common to all reflecting beings, Cousin uses it above to 
imply a particular determination of consciousness by the will. It is 
a voluntary falling back upon the natural and spontaneous conscious- 
ness ; it is an act of self-reduplication. It is in this sense that he re- 
gards reflection as the special attribute of the philosophic mind. All 
men are endowed with the natural consciousness ; while in many 
the faculty of higher speculation i«| never developed. The one is 
like the scales in common use, and answers the ends of ordinary 
life ; the other is like the golden scales of the chemist, to appreciate 
the slightest weight ; — or, the one is the vision of the unaided eye ; 
the other the vision aided by the microscope. Coleridge makes 
the same distinction with Cousin; but he does not consider the power 
of philosophical insight to be as common as Cousin would make it : 
"it is neither possible,*' says he, " nor necessary for all men, or for 
many, to be philosophers. There is ^ philosophic ^ (and, inasmuch as 
it is actualized by an effort of freedom, an artificial) consciousness 
*which lies beileath, or, as it were behind the spontaneous conscious-, 
ness natural to all reflecting beings. (Biegr. Lit. Vol. 1. p. 151, 
New York edition.) The whole passage is profoundly interesting 
and the reader is particularly referred to it.] — Tr. 
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th^re would be no more dispute concerning its nature, wheter 
it be inaterial or spiritual. The only direct object of conscious- 
ness is the soul in its ' manifestation, that is in its faculties, that 
is to say again, its faculties in their exercise and action, in their 
application to their objects. But neither the objects of these 
faculties, nor their subject and substance, are objects of con- 
sciousness. Tke essence, the being in itself, whatever it be, 
whether of bodies, or of God, or of the soul, falls not under 
consciousness. It directly attains only to phenomena. If, then, 
phenomena are the sole objects of consciousness, and con- 
sequently of reflection and consequently again of psychology, 
it follows that the proper characteristic of psychology is a 
complete separation of itself from every research relative to 
essences, that is from ontology. True philosophy does not 
destroy ontology, but it adjourns it. Psychology does not de- 
throne (xitology, font precedes and clears it up. It does not 
employ itself in constructing a physical or metaphysical ro- 
floance concerning the nature of the soul, but it studies the 
soul in the action of its faculties, in the phenomena which re- 
sult therefrom, and which consciousness may attain, and does 
directly attain. 

This may put in clear view the true character of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. It is a work of psychology and 
not of ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature and 
principle of the understanding, but the action itself of this fac- 
ulty, the phenomena by which it is developed and manifested. 
Now the phenomena of the understandbg Locke calls ideas. 
This is the technical word which he everywhere employs to 
designate that by which the understanding manifests itself, and 
that to which it immediately applies itself : 

Introduction, ^8. "I have used it," says he, " to express 
whatever is meant (we must here recollect the predecessors . 
of Locke, the Schoolmen,) by pharUasm^ notion^ species ^ or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in think« 
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ing. I presume it will be easily granted me that there are 
such ideas in men's minds ; every one is conscious of them 
in himself; and men's words and actions will satisfy him that 
they are in others.'' 

It is very obvious that by ideas are here meant the phenp- 
mena of the understanding, of thought, which the conscious- 
ness'of every one can perceive in himself when he thinks, and 
which are equally in tlie consciousness of other men, if we judge 
by their words and actions. Ideas are to the understanding 
what effects are to their causeis. The understanding reveals 
itself by ideas, just as causes by their eifects, which at once 
manifest and represent them. Hereafter we shall eiamine 
the advantages and disadvantages of this term, and the theory 
also which it involves. For the present it is enough to state 
it and to signalize it as the watchword of the philosophy of 
Locke. The study of the understanding is with Locke and 
with all his school, the study of ideas ; and hence the cele» 
brated word Ideology, recently fbrmed to designate the sci- 
ence of the human understanding. The source of this ex« 
pression already lay in the Essay on the Hun^an Understand- 
ing, and the Ideological school is the natural daughter of 
Locke.* 

* [Ideology, — ^Tbis word came iiUo use in France about the begin- 
ning of the present century , and became the'general designation of 
philosophy in the Sensual school. One of the most distinguished 
writers of the Ideological school is the Count Destutt de Tretcyy to 
whom perhaps the word owes its origin. He was the metaphysioiaQ 
of the Sensual school at the period when Cabanis may be considered 
as its physiologist, and Volney its moralist. From the strictness of 
his thinking, and the clearness of his style, Cousin considers him 
the most iaithful and complete representative of his school. His 
writings are characterized by the attempt at logical simplicity, and 
by a great talent for it. He excels in abstraction and generalization ; 
he reasons with strictness from the data he starts from, but without 
much scrutiny of the grounds on which those data rest, or the pro* 
oeises by which they were furnished. His theory of the mind Is 
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Here, then, you perceive the study of the human under- 
standing reduced to the study of ideas ; now this study em- 
braces several orders of researches which it is important defi- 
nitely to determine. According to what has heen said, ideas 
may he considered under ,two points of view : we may in- 
quire if, in relation to their respective objects, they are true 
or false ; or, neglecting the question of their truth and falsity, 
their legitimate or illegitimate application to their objects, we 



▼ery simple. The mind, according to him, is nothing but sensation, 
or more properly the sensibility, of which sensation is the exercise. 
The sensibility is susceptible of different sorts of impression: 1. those 
which arise from the present action of objects upon its organs ; 
2. those which result from their past action, by means of a certain 
disposition which that action leil upon the organs; 3. tliose of tilings 
which have relations^ and may be compared ; 4. tliose which spring 
from our wants and lead us to satisfy them. Every thing thus comes 
from the exercise of the sensibility through imjtrcsslons made upon 
the organs of sense. When the sensibility is affected by the first 
sort of impression, M feels simply ; when by the second it repeats or 
recollects; when by the third, it feels the relations or judges ; when 
by \he fourth f it desires or wills. Thus Sensatioiif according to the 
nature of its objects, manifests itself respectively as pure perception, 
or memory, or judgment, or will. It is therefore the sole principle 
of all our faculties and of all the operations of the mind ; since there 
is none of them which may not be reduced to one or the other of 
these forms of sensibility. 

it is obvious that Materialism is one of the consequences of this 
theory ; for without a material organization neitlicr sensibility, im- 
pressions, nor any of its results which compose the phenomena of 
the mind, are conceivable. — Fatalism is another systematic conse- 
quence ; willing is but a form of the sensibility impressed from with- 
out ; actions are therefore necessary ; and responsibility and moral 
distinctions are destroyed. — The tlieory results also in Atheism, or, 
which comes to the same thing, in a certain form of Fantheis-m ; for 
no idea can be formed of a God existing independently of the mate- 
rial aniverse. 

Count de Tracy was born in 1754. His Elemcns <f, Idcologie were 
published at Paris in 1801—1804. 2 Vols. 8vo.]— Tr. 

5* 
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majr investigate solely what they are in themselves as vthey 
are manifested by consciousness. Such are the two most 
general questions which may be proposed respecting ideas. 
The order in which they are to be treated cannot be doubtfiil. 
It is obvious enough, that to begin by considering ideas in re- 
lation to their objects, without having ascertained what they 
are in themselves, is to begin at the end ; it is to begin by in- 
vestigating the legitimacy oi results, while remaining in igno- 
rance of their principles. The correct procedure, then, is 
to begin by the investigation of ideas, ftot as true or false, 
properly or improperly applicable to such or such object 
and consequently as being or not being sufficient grounds for 
such or such opinion or knowledge, but as idmple phenomena 
of the understanding, marked by their respective characteris- 
tics. In this way unquestionably should the true method of 
observation proceed. 

This is not all. Within these limits there is ground like- 
wise for two distinct orders of investigation. 

We may investigate by internal observation the ideas which 
are in the human understanding as it is now developed in the 
present state of things. The object, in this case, is to collect 
the phenomena of the understanding as they are given in 
consciousness, and to state accurately their differences and 
resemblances, so as to arrive at length at a good classification 
of all these phenomena. Hence the first maxim of the method 
of observation : to omit none of the phenomena attested by 
consciousness. Indeed you have no option ; they exist, and 
they must for that sole reason be recognized. They are in 
reality in the consciousness ; and they must find a place in 
the frame-work of your science, or your science is nothing 
but an illusion. The second rule is : to imagine none, or to 
take none upon mere supposition. As you are not to deny 
any thing which is ; so you are not to presume any thing 
which is not You are to invent nothing and you are to sup- 
press nothing. To omit nothing, to take -nothing upon sup- 
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position ;' tiiese are the two maxims of observation, the two 
essential laws of the experimental method applied to the phe- 
nomena of the understanding, as to every other order of phe- 
nomena. . And what I say of the phenomena of the under- 
standing, I say also of their characleristics ; none must be 
omitted, none taken upon supposition. Thus having omitted 
nothing and taken nothing upon supposition, having embraced 
all the actual phenomena and those only, with all their actual 
characteristics and those only ; you will have the best chance 
of arriving at a legitimate classification, which will compre- 
hend the whole reality and nothing but the reality, the statis- 
tics of the phenomena of the understanding, that is of ideas, 
complete and exact. 

This done, you will know the understanding as it is at pres- 
ent. But has it always been what it is at present ? Since 
the day wlien its operations began, has it not undergone many 
changes? These phenomena, whose characters you have 
with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reprodu- 
ced, have they always been what they are and what they now 
appear to you ? May they not have had at their birth certain 
charactera which have disappeared, or have wanted at the 
outset certain characters which they have since acquired ? 
This is a point to be examined. Hence the important ques- 
tion of the origin of ide&s, or the primitive characters of the 
phenomena of the understanding. When this second ques- 
tion shall be resolved ; when you shall know what in their 
birth-place have been the same phenomena which you have 
studied and learned in their present actual form : when you 
shall know yfhaX they were, and what they have become ; it 
will be easy for you to trace the route by which they have 
arrived from their primitive to their present state. You will 
easily trace their genesis, afler having determined their actual 
present state, and penetrated their origin. It is then only that 
you will know perfectly what you are ; for you will know 
both what you were, and what you now are, and how from 
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what 3M)u were you have come to be what you are. Thus 
will be completely known to you, both in its actual ancLin its 
primitive state, and also in its changes, thiat faculty of know- 
ledge, that intelligence, that reason, that spirit, that mind, that 
understanding, which is for you the foundation of all know- 
ledge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas, and that of 
their origin, are then two distinct questions,, and both of them 
are necessary to constitute a complete psychology. In so- far 
as psychology has not surveyed and exhausted these two or- 
ders of researches, it is unacquainted with the phenomena of 
the understanding ; for it has not apprehended them under all 
their aspects. It remains to see with which we should com- 
mence. Shall we begin by investigating the actual characters 
of our ideas, or by investigating their origin ? . For as to the 
process of their generation and the passage from their primi- 
tive to their present state, it is clear that we can know nothing 
of it, till af\er we have exactly recognized and determined 
both the one and the other state. But which of these two 
shall we study first ? 

Shall we begin, for example, with the question of the ori- 
gin of ideas ? It is without doubt a point extremely curious 
and extremely important, Man aspires to penetrate the ori- 
gin of every thing, and particularly of the phenomena that 
pass within him. He cannot rest satisfied without having 
gained this. The question concerning the origin of ideas is 
undeniably in the human mind ; it has then its place and its 
claim in science. It must come up at some time, but should 
it come up first ? In the first place it is full of obscurity. 
The mind is a river which we cannot easily ascend. Its 
source, like that of the Nile, is a mystery. How, indeed, 
shall we catch the fugitive phenomena, by which the birth 
and first springing up of thought is marked ? Is ii by 
memory ? But you have forgotten what passed within yoii 
then ; you did not even remark it. Life and thought then go 
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on without our heeding the manner in which we think and 
live; and the niemoiy yields not up the deposite that was 
never entrusted to it Will you consult others ? They are in 
the same perplexity with yourself. Will you make the infant 
mind your study ? But who will unfold what passes beneath 
the veil of infant thought ? The altempt to do it readily con- - 
ducts to conjectures, to hypotheses. But is it thus you would 
begin an experimental science ? It is evident, then, that if 
you start with this question concerning the origin of ideas, 
you start ^ith precisely the most difficult question. Now if a 
sound method ought to proceed from the better known to the 
less known, from the more easy to the less easy, I would ask 
whether it ought to commence with the origin of ideas ? This 
is the first objection. — ^Look at another. You begin by inves- 
tigating the origin of ideas ; you begin then by investigating 
the origin of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena 
which you have not studied. What origin could you then 
find but a h3rpothetical origin ? And this hypothesis will be 
either true or false. Is it true ? Very well then : you have 
happened to divine correctly ; but as divination, even the 
divination of genius, is not a scientific process, so the truth 
Itself thus discovered, cannot claim the rank of science : it is 
still but hypothesis. Is it false ? Then instead of truth under 
the vicious form of an hy]K)thesis, you have merely an hy- 
pothesis without truth. Accordingly you may see what will 
be the result. As this hypothesis, that is to say in this case 
this error, will have acquired a hold in your mind ; when you 
come in accordance with it to explain the phenomena of the 
intelligence as it is at present, if they are not what they ought 
to be in order to establish your hypothesis, you will not on 
that account give up your hypothesis. You will sacrifice 
reality to it You will do one of two things : you will boldly 
deny all ideas which are not explicable by your hypothetical 
origia ; or you will arrange them arbitrarily and for the sup- 
port of your hypothesis. Certainly it was not worth while to 
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have made choice, with so much parade, of the experimental 
method, to falsify it afterwards by putting it upon a direction 
so perilous. Wisdom, then, good sense and logic demand, 
that omitting provisionally the question of the origin of id^as, 
we should be <;onteot first to observe the ideas as they now 
are, the characters which the phenomena of intelligence ac- 
tually have at present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our investigations, in order 
to go to the extent of our capacity and of the wants of the 
human mind, and of the demands of the experimental prob- • 
lems, we may then interrogate ourselves as to what have been, 
in their origin, the ideas which we at present possess. Either 
we shall discover the truth, and experimental science, the 
science of observation and induction, will be complet^y 
achieved ; or we shall not discover it, and in that case nothing 
will be either lost or compromised. We shall not have attained 
all possible truth, but we shall have attained a great part of 
the truth. We shall know what w, if we do not know what 
was ; and we shall always be prepared to try again the deli- 
cate question of the origin of ideas, instead of having all our 
ulterior investigations impaired, and observation perverted be- 
forehand, by the primary vice of our method in getting bewil- 
dered in a premature inquiry. 

The regular order then of psychological problems may be 
settled in the following manner : 

1. To investigate without any systematic prejudice, by ob- 
servation solely, in simplicity and good faith, ihe phenomena 
of the understanding in their actual state as they are at pres- 
ent given in consciousness, dividing and classifying them ac- 
cording to the known laws of scientific division and classifica- 
tion. 

2. To investigate the origin of these same phenomena or 
ideas by all the means in our power, but with the firm resolu- 
tion not to suffer what observation has given, to be wrested by 
any hypothesis, and with our eyes constantly fixed on the 
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present reality and its unquestionable characters. To this 
question of the origin of ideas is joined that of their forma- 
tion and genesis, which evidently depends upon and is invol- 
ved in it. 

Such in their methodical order are the diflferent problems 
included in psychology. The slightest inversion of this order 
is full of danger and involves the gravest mistakes. Indeed 
you can easily conceive, that if you treat the question of the 
legitimacy of the application of our ideas to their external ob- 
jects, before learning wliat these ideas exacdy are — what are 
their present actual characters, and what their primitive 
characters — what they are and from whence they spring — 
you must wander at hazard and without a torch in the un- 
known world of ontology. Again : you can conceive, that 
even within the limits of psychology, if you begin by wishing 
to carry by main force the question of the origin of ideas, 
before knowing what these ideas are, and before you have 
recognized them by observation, you seek for light in the 
darkness which will not yield it 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order has he 
taken up these problems of philosophy ? 

Introduction, § 3. "I shall pursue," says he, " this fol- 
lowing method : 

Firsts I shall inquire into the original of those ideas^ no- 
tions, or whatever else you please to call them, which a man 
observes, and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; and 
the ways whereby the understanding comes to be furnished 
with them^ 

Secondly^ I shall endeavor to show what knowledge the un- 
derstanding hath by those ideas ; and the certainty, evidence, 
and extent of it. 

Thirdly^ I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet 
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we have no certain knowledge : and here we shall have ooca- 
sion to examine the reasons and degrees of assent'' 

It is evident that the two latter points here indicated, refer 
collectively to one and the same question, that is the general 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the application of 
our ideas to their external objects ; and the question is here 
given as the last question of philosophy. It is nothing less 
than the adjournment of the whole logical and ontological'in^ 
quiry until after psychology. Here is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the method of Locke, and in this the originality of 
his Essay. We agree entirely with Locke in this respect, 
with this provision however, that the adjournment of ontology' 
shall not be the destruction of it. 

Now remains the first point, which is purely psychological, 
and which occupies the greatest part of .Locke's work. Ho 
here declares that his first inquiry will be into the origin of 
ideas. Now here are two radical errors in point of method : 
— 1. Locke treats of the origin of ideas before investigating 
what they are, before tracing the statistics and preparing the 
inventory of them. 2. He does still more : he not only puts 
the question of the origin of ideas before that of the inven- 
tory of ideas with their actual characters ; but he entirely 
neglects the latter question. It was already running a ^reat 
hazard to put the one question before the other ; for it was 
seeking an hypothesis at the very outset, even though after- 
wards the hypothesis should be confronted with the actual 
reality of consciousness. But how will it be when even this 
possibility of return to truth is interdicted, when the funda- 
mental question, of the inventory of our ideas and their actual 
characters, is absolutely omitted ? 

Such is the first aberration of Locke. Locke recognizes 
and proclaims the experimental method ; he proposes to ap- 
ply it to the phenomena of the understanding, to ideas ; but 
not being profoundly' enough acquainted with this method, 
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which indeed was then in its infancy, he has not apprehended 
all the questions to which it gives rise ; he has not disposed 
these questions in their true relation to each other ; has mis- 
conceived and omitted the chief question, that which is emi- 
nently the experimental problem, namely, the observation of 
the actual characters of our ideas ; and he has fallen at the 
outset upon a question which he ought to have postpoued, the 
obscure and difficult question of the origin of our ideas. 
What then must the result be ? One or the other of these 
two things. 

1. Locke will hit upon the true origin of ideas by a sort of 
good luck and divination, which I should rejoice in ; but how- 
ever true it may really be, it could never take a legitimats 
place in science except upon this condition, that Locke should 
subsequently demonstrate that the characters of our ideas are 
all in fact explicable and explained in all their extent by the 
origin which he supposes. 

2. Or, Locke will deceive himself : now, if he deceives 
himself, the error will not be a particular error, confined to a 
single point, and without influence upon the rest. It will be 
a general error, an immense error, which will corrupt all psy- 
chology at its source, and thereby all metaphysics. For in 
faithfully adhering to his hypothesis, to the origin which he 
had beforehand assigned to all ideas without knowing precisely 
what they were, he will necessarily sacrifice all ideas which 
cannot be reduced to this origin ; and this origin, being not 
only an hypothesis, buf^n error, he will sacrifice unsparingly 
(for there is nothing more uncompromising than the spirit of 
systematic consistency.) to an error everything which in his 
ulterior researches cannot be made to agree with it. The 
falsehood of the origin will spread out over the actual present 
state of the intelligence, and will hide even from the eyes of 
consciousness the actual characters of our ideas. . Thus when 
observation shall come tardily in, if it comes at all, it will be- 
forehand have been misled by the spirit of system and vitiated 

6 
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by Mee data. Hence it will result that from application to 
application of this hypothesis, that is from error to error, the 
human understanding and human nature will be more and 
more misconceived, reality destroyed, and science perverted. 
Tou see the rock ; it remains to learn if Liocke has made 
shipwreck upon it. We do not know, for as yet we are igno- 
rant what he has done, whether he has been so fortunate as 
to divine correctly, or whether he has had the fate of most di- 
viners, and of those who take at venture a road they have 
never measured. We suppose ourselves to be at present 
ignorant, and we shall hereafter examine. But here is ^ prop- 
er place to remark, that it is in great part from Locke, is 'de- 
rived in the eighteenth century, and in all his school ^ the hab- 
it and system of placing the question of the origin and gene- 
sis of ideas at the head of all philosophical inquiries. All 
the school start from this question ; that is to say, this school 
which eulogizes so much the experimental method, is the one 
which corrupts it and misleads it at the very starting-point. It 
takes up the question of origin in respect to everything. In 
metaphysics, it is pre-occupied with inquiring what are the 
first ideas which enter into the mind of man. In morals, neg- 
lecting the actual facts of man's moral nature, it searches for 
the first ideas of good and evil which rise in the mind of man 
considered in the savage state, or in infancy, two states in 
which experience is not very sure, and may be very arbitra- 
ry. In politics, it seeks for the origin of society, of govern- 
ment, of laws. In general, it takes wet as the equivalent of 
right ; and all philosophy, for this school, is resolved into his- 
tory, and history the most dim and shadowy, that of the first 
age of humanity. Hence the political theories of this school 
so opposite in their results while at the same time so identi- 
cal in their general spirit and character. Some burying them- 
selves in ante-historical or anti-historical conjectures, find as 
the origin of society force and conquerors ; the first govern- 
ment which history presents to them i& despotic ; hence the 
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idea of govermnent is the idea of despotism ; for according 
to them it is the origin which it concerns us to know, it is the 
origin which gives to eveiything its true character. Others, 
on the contrary, in the convenient obscurities of the primitive 
state, perceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations, and titles of 
liberty, which subsequently were made to give way to despot* 
ism, and which the present times ought to restore. In both 
cases alike, the legitimate state of human society is always 
drawn from its supposed primitive form, from that form which 
it is almost impossible to trace ; and the rights of humanity 
are led at the mercy of a doubtful and perilous erudition, at 
the mercy of conflicting hypotheses. In fine, from origin \o 
origin, they have gone on even to investigate and setde the 
true nature of humanity, its end and all its destiny, by geolo- 
gical hypothesis ; and the laiit expression of this tendency is 
the celebrated Telliamed of Maillet* 

To recapitulate : the most general character of the philos- 
ophy of Locke is independence ; and here I openly range 
myself under his banner, though with the necessary reserva- 
tions, if not side by side with the chief, at least side by side 
with his school. In respect to method, that of Locke is psy- 
chological, or ideological, (the name is of little consequence;) 

and here again I declare m3rself of his school. But from not 

. , « — , — . — . » . ■ — 

* [MaUleCs Telliamed, — Benedict de Maillet, born in Lorraine in 
1659; French Consul in Egypt, and afterwards at Leghorn; died 
at M arsailles in the year 1738. He was an ardent student of natu- 
ral history, and a man of a fanciful turn of mind. He produced a 
system which for some time excited considerable interest. He main- 
tained that all the land of the earth, and its vegetable and animal 
inhabitants rose from the bosom of the sea, by successive contrac- 
tions of the waters; that men had originally been Tritons with tails ; 
and that they, as well as other animals, had lost their marine, and 
acquired terrestrial forms, by their agitations when left upon dry 
ground. The work was published after the death of its author by La 
Mascrier, who also published in 1743 a ^* Description of Egypt drawn 
op from the papers of De Maillet.**] — Tr. 
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sufficiently comprehending the psychological method, and not 
distinguishmg the different spheres of inquiry in which it may 
be employed, I accuse him of having commenced by an (»rder 
of investigations which in the eye of strict reason is not the 
first ; I accuse him of having commenced by an order of in- 
quiries which necessarily puts psychology upon the road of 
hypothesis, and which nnore or less destroys its experimental 
character ; and it is here that I withdraw myself from him.* 
Let us recollect where we are. We have seen Locfke en- 
tering upon a hazardous route. But has he had the good for- 
tune, in spite of his bad choice, to arrive at the truth, that is 
to say, at the true origin of ideas ? What is, according to 
him, this origin ? This is the very basis of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the system to which Locke has at- 
tached his name. This will be the subject of our future dis- 
cussions. 

* On ail these qaestions respecting Method, and the order in which 
they should be treated, see in the Fragmens PhUosophiqueSf the 
*' Essay on a Classification of Philosophical Questions and Schools^* 
and also the " Programme of a Course of Lectures delivered in 
1817."— 

[These two pieces will be found translated among the Additiqxai^ 
PiEcss at the end of this volume. — Tr.] 
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the logical order and the chronological order of ideas. — Logical 
order. The idea of space is the logical condition of the idea embody, 
its foundation, its reason, its origin, taken logically. — The idea of 
body is the chronological condition of the idea of space, its origin, 
taken chronologically. -A- Of the Reason, and Experience, considered 
as in turn the 'reciprocal condition of their mutual development.— 
Merit of the systeip of Locke. — Its vices : 1, confounds the measure 
of space with space ; 2, the condition of the idea of spac'e with the 
idea itself. 



CHAPTER II. 



Locke, it is true, is not the first who started the question 
concerning the origin of ideas ; but it is Locke who first made 
it the grand problem of philosophy ; and since the time of 
Locke it has maintamed this rank in his school. For the 
rest, although this question is not the first which in strict 
method should be agitated, yet certainly, taken in its place, 
it is of the highest importance. Let us see how Locke re- 
solves it. 

In entering upon the mvestigation of the origin of ideas, 
Locke encounters an opinion, which if it be well founded, 
would cut short the question : I refer to the doctrine of innate 
ideas. In truth, if ideas. are innate, that is to say, cus the 
word seems to indicate, if ideas are already in the mind at the 
moment when its action begins, then it does not acquire them ; 
it possesses them from the fijrst day just as they will be at the 
last ; and prq>erly speaking, they -have no points of progress, 
of generatbn and of origin. This doctrine then is opposed to 
the very design of Locke in beginning with the question of the 
origin of ideas. It is opposed also to the solution which be 
wished to give of this question, and to the system with which 
be was pre-occupied. It behoved him, then, first of all, to 
begin by removing this obstacle, by refuting the doctrine of 
innate ideas. Hence the polemic discussion which fills the 
first bodk of the Essay on the Understandmg. It is my duty 
to give you some account of this controversy. 

According to Locke there are philosophers who consider 
certain principles, certain maxims and propositions, pertaining 
to metaphysics and morab, as innate. Now on what grounds 
can they be called innate ? Two reasons may be and have 
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been given : 1, that these propositions are universally admit- 
ted ; 2, that they are primitive, that they are known from the 
moment the reason is exercised. 

Now Locke in examining these two reasons finds, that even 
if they were sound and true in themselves, which he denies, 
they yet altogether fail to establish the doctrine of innate ideas. 

In metaphysics, he takes tho two following pr(^K>sitioDs, 
namely : " what w, is," and, " it is impossible for the same 
thing to be^ and not to be ;" — and he examines whether in ftict, 
all men admit these two propositions. Passing by civilized 
men who have read the philosophers, and who would certainly 
admit these propositions, he has recourse to uncivilized nations, 
to savage people, and he inquires whether a savage know6 
that " what is, is," and " the same is the same." He replies 
for the savage, that he knows nothing about these proposi- 
tions, and cares nothing. He interrogates the infant, and 
finds that the infeuit is in the same case as the savage. Fi- 
nally supposing that savages and infants, as well as civilized 
people, admit that what is, is, and that the same is the same ; 
Locke has in reserve an objection which he believes unan- 
swerable, namely, that idiots do not admit these propositions, 
and this single exception suffices, according to Ijocke, to de- 
monstrate that they are not universally admitted, and conse- 
quently that they are not innate, for certainly the soul of the 
idiot is a human soul. 

Examining again if these propositions are primitive, if 'they 
are possessed at the first, and as soon as men come to the use 
of reason, Locke still takes a child for the subject of his experi- 
ment, and maintains that there are a crowd of ideas which pre- 
cede them, the ideas of colors, of bodies, the idea of existence ; 
and thus the propositions in question are not the first which 
preside over the development of intelligence. 

So much for speculative propositions. It is the same with 
practical : Locke subjects moral propositions or maxims to the 
same test as metaphysical. Here he relies even more strongly 
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on the mannerB of savages, on the recitals of trayelljers, and on 
the observation of infants. His conclusion is that there is no 
moral maxim, universally and primitively admitted, and con- 
sequently, innate. 

Such are the first two chapters of the first book of the Es- 
say on the Human Understanding. The last goes ^still fur- 
ther. If the propositions and maxims, metaphysical and 
moral, before examined, are neither universally nor primitive- 
ly admitted, what must we think of the ideas which are con- 
tained in these propositions, and which are the elements of 
them ? Locke selects two of them, upon which he founds an 
extended discussion, namely, the idea of God, and the idea of 
substance^ He has recourse to his ordinary arguments to 
prove that the idea of God, and that of substance, are neither 
universal nor primitive. Here, as in respect to the metaphy- 
sical propositions and the principles of morality and justice, 
he appeals to the testimony of savage nations, who, according 
to him, have no idea of God ; he appeals also to infants, to 
know if they have the idea of substance : and he concludes 
that these ideas are not innate, and that no particular idea, nor 
any general proposition, speculative or moral, exists anterior 
to experience. 

As, ever since Locke, the question concerning the origin 
of ideas has become the fundamental question in the Sensual 
school, so also it is to be remarked that ever since Locke, the 
controversy against innate ideas has become the necessary in- 
troduction of this school. And not only the subject, but the 
manner of treating it, came from Locke. Ever since his 
time, the habit has prevailed of appealing to savages and'to 
children, concerning whom observation is so difficult ; for in 
regard to the former, it is necessary to recur to travellers who 
are often prejudiced, who are ignorant of the languages of the 
people they visit ; and as to children, we are reduced to the 
observation of very equivocal signs. The controversy of 
Locke, boih in its substance and its form, has become the ba- 
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818 of every subsequent controversy in his school against innate 
ideas. 

Now what is the real value of this controversy ? Permit 
me to adjourn this question. For if we should give it merely 
a general discussion, it would be insufficient, and if we should 
discuss it more profoundly, it would anticipate some particu*- 
lar discussions which the examination of the Essay on the Un- 
derstanding will successively bring up. Reserving, then, for 
the present, my judgment on the conclusions of the first book, 
I enter now upon the second, which contains the special theory 
of Locke, on the question of the origin of ideas. 

*'*' Let us then suppose, says Locke, (B. II. chap. I. § 2,) 
the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, 
without any ideoA ; how comes it to be furnished ? Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fim* 
cy of man has painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge ? 
To this I answer, in one word, from experience ; in that all 
our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives 
itself." 

Experience, then, this is the banner of Locke ; it has be- 
come that of his whole school. Without adopting or rejecting 
it, let us accurately determine what it covers. Let us see 
what Locke understands by experience. I leave him to speak 
for himself : 

B. II. ch. I. § 2. " Our observation, employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of 
our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our understandings with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
spring." 

§ 3. " The objects of sensation one source of ideas, 

^ First, Our senses^ conversant about particular sensible 
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objects, do convey into the mind eeveral distinct perceptions 
of things, according to those various ways wherein those ob* 
jectB do afiect them ; and thus we come by those ideas we 
have of yellow^ tohite^ heat^ cold^ sofi^ hard^ hitter^ sweety and 
all those things which we call sensible qualities ; which, when 
I say the senses convey into the mind, I mean, they from ex- 
ternal objects convey into the mind what produces there those 
perceptions. This great source of most of the idecis we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to 
the understanding, I call Sensation,'^'* ' 

^ 4. " The operations of our minds the other source of ideas J*^ 
" Secondlt, The other fountain from which experience 
fumisheth the understanding with ideas^ is the perception of 
the operations cf our own mind within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of i(f e(3», which could not be had from things 
without; and such are perception^ thinkings doubting, he* 
lieving, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different 
actings of our own minds ; which we being conscious of, and 
observing in ourselves, do from these receive into our under- 
standings as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly in him- 
self; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense. But as I call the other 
Sensation, so I call this Reflection, the ideas it affords being 
such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operatioM 
within itself. By Reflection, then, in the following part of 
this discourse, I would be understood to mean, that notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the manner 
of them ; by reason whereof there come to be ideas of these 
operations in the Understanding. These two, I say, namely, 
axternal material things, as the objects of Sensation, and the 
operations of our own minds within, as the objects of Reflec" 
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tiotiy are to me the ooly originals from whence all our u 
take their beginnings. The term aperaiians^j here I use in 
a large sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the 
mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising some- 
times from them ; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiiiesis 
arising from any thought'' 

§ 5. " All our ideas are of the one or the other ofihete, — 
The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas, which it doth not receiye from one ol 
these two. Eidemal ohjeds furnish the mind toith the ideas 
of sensible qualities^ which are all those difierent perceptions 
they produce in us : and the mind furnishes the understand-' 
ing with ideas of its oum operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations and relations, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have 
nothing in our minds which did not come in one of these two 
ways." 

Thus, then, we have two sources of ideas, sensation and 
reflection. From these two sources flow all the ideas which 
can enter the understanding. Such is the theory of the origin 
of ideas according to Locke. 

At the outset, you will observe that Locke here evidently 
confounds reflection with consciousness. Reflection in strict 
language is undoubtedly a faculty analogous to consciousness,* 
but distinct from it, and pertains more particularly to the phi- 
losopher, while consciousness pertains to every man as an in- 
tellectual being. Still more, Locke arbitrarily reduces the 
sphere of reflection or consciousness by limiting it to the 
" operations*' of the soul. It is evident that consciousness or 
reflection has for its objects all the phenomena which pass 
within us, sensations and operations. Consciousness or reflec- 
tion is a witness, and not an actor in the intellectual li^ 

* See the preceding chapter. 
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Tlie true poweFS* the special sources of ideas, are sensations 
on the one hand, and the operations of the mind on the other, 
only under this general condition, that we have a conscious- 
ness of the one as well as the other, and that we can fall 
back upon ourselres and reflect upon them and their products. 
To these two sources of ideas, in strictness, the theory of Locke 
is reduced. 

Now which of these two sources is developed the first ? Is 
it the sensibility ; or is it the operations of our soul, which 
enter first into exercise ? Locke does not hesitate to pronounce 
that our first ideas are furnished by the sensibility : and that 
those which we owe to reflection come later. He declares 
this in B. IL ch. I. § 8, and still more explicitly in § 20 : ^' I 
see no reason to believe that the soul thinks before the senses 
havejymished it with ideas to think on." And again, § 23 : 
'' If it shall be demanded, then, when a num begins to haoe 
any ideas^ I think the true answer is, when he first has any 

sensation ." Thus Locke admits two distinct sources 

of ideas : he does not confound the operations of the soul with 
sensations, but he places the development of the one before 
that of the other, the acquisitions of the senses before that of 
thought— Now we might pause here, and demand if this order 
is real ; if it is possible to conceive, not perhaps a sensation, 
but the idea of a sensation, without the intervention and con- 
currence of some of the operations of the soul, and those the 
very operations which he arbitrarily postpones. But without 
entering into this objection, let it suffice to state the fact that 
Locke does not admit the operations of the mind to have place 
until after the sensations. It remains to see what these opera- 
tions do, and what are their proper functions ; upon what, 
and in what sphere, they are carried on, what is their extent, 
and whether, supposing them not to enter into exercise till 
after the sensibility, they are, or are not, condemned to act 
solely upon the primitive data furnished to them by the senses. 
In cnrder to this, it is necessary to examine with care the 

7 
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nature and object of the operations of the mind, according to 
Locke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather an 
attempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different 
senses which compose it, of the ideas which we owe to each 
of them, and to the simultaneous action of several, (B. H. 
ch. II. § 2 : ch. III. IV. and V.) He likewise is the first who 
gave the example of what subsequently in the hands of his 
successors became the theory of the faculties of the mind. 
That of Locke, curious, and precious even, for the times, is in 
itself extremely feeble, vague and confused. Faithful, bow- 
ever, to the spirit of his philosophy, Locke attempts to present 
the faculties in the order of their probable development. 

The first of which he treats is perception : (B. 11. ch. IX! 
§ 2.) " What perception is, every one will know better by 
reflecting on what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, 
etc., or thinks, than by any discourse of mine. Whoever re- 
flects on what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it : and if 
he does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot ' make 
him have any notion of it." § 3. " This is certain, that what- 
ever alterations are made in the body, if they reach not the 
mind ; whatever impressions are made on the outward parts, 
if they are not taken notice of within : there is no perception." 
§ 4. " Wherever there is sense, or perception, there is some 
idea actually produced, and present to the understandi&g." 
And, § 15. " Perception is the first degree towards know- 
ledge." — ^The perception of Locke is undeniably conscious- 
ness, the faculty of perceiving what actually passes within us. 

After perception comes retention, (chap. X. § 1.) or the 
power of retaining actual perceptions, or ideas, and of con* 
templating them when present, or of recalling them when 
they have vanished. In this latter case, retention is memory^ 
the aids to which are attention and repetition. 

Then comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas, (ch. XI.) 
and that of comparing them ; from whence spring all the 
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ideas of relation, not to omit the faculty of composition^ from 
whence spring all the complex ideas which come fiom the 
combinati(m of several simple ideas. And finally, at a later 
period^ the faculty of abstraction and generalization is de- 
veloped. Locke reckons no other faculties. Thus in the 
last analysis, perception, retention or contemplation and 
memory, discernment and comparison, composition, abstrac- 
tion ; — these are the faculties of the human understanding ; 
for the will, together with pleasure and pain, and the passions, 
which Locke gives as " operations of the mind," form another 
order of phenomena. 

Now what is the character and what is the office of these 
faculties ? About what, for example, is perception exercised, 
to what is it applied ? To sensation. And what does it ? It 
does nothing but perceive the sensation, nothing but have a 
consciousness of it. Add, according to Locke, (ch. IX. § 1.) 
that the perception is passive, forced, inevitable, it is still no- 
thing but the effect of sensation. The first faculty of the mind, 
then, adds nothing to the sensation ; it merely takes know- 
ledge of it In retention, contemplation continues this per- 
ception ; when faded, the memory recalls it Discernment 
■eparates, composition re-unites these perceptions ; abstraction 
seizes their most general characters : but still, the materials 
are alwa3r8, in the last analysis, ideas of sensation rendered 
up to perception. Our faculties connect themselves to these 
ideas, and draw from them everything contained in them ; 
but they do not go beyond them, they add nothing to the 
knowledge which they draw from them, but that of their exist- 
ence and of their action. 

Thus, on the one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, 
the understanding is, for Locke, only an instrument, whose 
whole power is exhausted upon sensation. Locke, to be sure, 
has not confounded sensation and the faculties of the mind ; 
be has most explicitly distinguished them ; but he makes out, 
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jGausulties sostain a secondary and insignificant part, and cun- 
centrales their action upon the data oi the senses. From 
this, to the pcHnt of confounding them with the sensihility itself, 
it is hut a step, and here is the germ, as yet feehle, c^ that 
subsequent theory of aensaiion transformed^ of tensatioo as 
the sole and single principle of all operations of the mind.* 
It is Locke who, without knowing it, or wishing it, has opened 
the route to this exclusive doctrine, by adding to sensation 
only faculties whose sole office ki to operate upon it without 
any proper and origmal power of their own. The Sensual 
school, properly speaking, is not completely formed till ii lias 
arrived at that point. In the meantime, while waiting till we ' 
are called to examine the labors c^ those h^ whom the system 
of Locke was urged onward to this point, let us take \s^ this 
system at what it now is, or rather at what it holds out itself 
to be, namely, the pretension of explaining aH the ideas that 
are or can be in the humsui understanding, by sensation, and 
by reflection, or the feeling of our own operations. 

" If we trace the progress of our minds," says Locke, (ch, 
Xn. § 8.) ^** and with attention observe how it repeats, adds 
together, and unites its simple ideas received from sensation 
or reflection, it will lead us further than at first perhaps we 
should have imagined. And I believe we shall find, if we 
warily observe the originals of our notions, that even the most 
abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem fVom sense, 
or from any operations of our own minds, are yet only such 
as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and jcMning 
together ideas, that it had either from objects of sense, or 
from its own operations about them : so that those even lai|;e 
and dbstrtict ideas are derived from sensation or reflection^ 
being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary use of its 

* [As maintained by Condillac and other BUQcessors of XiOcke, of 
the French Sensual School.]— Ta,i 
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own faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of 
sense, or from the operations it observes in itself about them, 
may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavor to show in 
the ideas we have of space^ time^ and infinity, and some few 
others, that seem the most remote from those originals." 

All in good time. This has a little the air of a challenge. 
Let us accept it, and let us see, for example, how Locke will 
deduce the idea of space from sensation and from reflection. 

I am a little embarrassed, in attempting to expound to you 
the opinion of Locke concerning space, and I have need here 
to recall to your minds an observation I have already made. 
Locke is the chief of a school. We are not to expect, then, 
that Locke has drawn from his principles all the consequences 
which these principles contain ; nor even are we to expect 
that the inventor of a principle should establish it with the 
most perfect clearness and precision. This remark, which is 
true of the whole Essay on the Human Understanding, is par- 
ticularly true of the chapters where Locke treats of the idea 
of space. There reigns, under a clearness sometimes real, 
but oftener exterior and superficial, an extreme confusion ; — 
and contradictions direct and express, are to be met with not 
only in different chapters, but even in different paragraphs of 
the same chapter. — Unquestionably it is the duty of the criti- 
cal historian to relieve these contradictions, in order to charac- 
terize the era and the man ; but history is not merely a mo- 
nography ; it is not concerned solely with an individual, how- 
ever great he may be ; it investigates particularly the order 
and progress of events, that is to say, in respect to the history 
of philosophy, of systems. It is the germ of the future which 
it seeks in the past. I shall attach myself, then, afler having 
pointed out once for all, the innumerable inconsistencies of 
Locke, to the task of disengaging from the midst of these 
barren inconsistencies, whatever there is that is fruitful — 
whatever has borne his fruits — ^that which constitutes a syB- 
tern, and the true system of Locke. This system, you know^ 

7* 
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consists in deducing all ideas from two souxces, sensatioii and 
reflection. The idea of sj)ace, then, being given, it must ne- 
cessarily be traced to one or the other of these two origiDs. 
Tbe idea of space is certainly not acquired by reflectioiH by 
consciousness of the operations of ^ the undeistanding. It le^ 
mains, then, that it must come from sensation. According to 
Locke it is derived from sensation. Here you have his sys- 
tematic principle. We shall allow Locke to start from this 
principle, and systematically deduce the idea of space from it 
But Locke does not set up to reform the human understand- 
ing ; his office is to explain it. He is to i^ow the origin of 
that which is, not of that which might be. or oi^ht to be. 

The problem, then for him, as for every other philosc^ber, 
is this : the principle of his system being given, to deduce 
from it that which now is, the idea of space, such as it is in~ 
the minds of all men. We shall therefore allow him tQ pro- 
ceed according to his system ;-^then we shall take from, the 
hands of this system, the idea of space as given by it,* and we 
shall confront it with the idea of space as we have it, such as 
all men have it, independently of any system whatever. 

According to Locke, the idea of space comes from sensa- 
tion. Now from what sense is it derived ? It is not from the 
sense of smelling, nor taste, nor of hearing. It must then be 
from sight and touch. So Locke says, B. II. ch. XIIL ^ 2. 
^^ We get the idea of space both by our sight and touchy 
which I think is so evident,'^ etc. If the idea of space is an 
acquisition of the sight and touch, in order to know what it 
should be under this condition, we must recur to previous 
chapters, where Locke treats of the ideas we gain by the sights 
and especially by the touch. Let us see what the touch can 
give according to Locke, and according to all th^ world. The 
touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests the idea of some- 
thing which resists ; — and to resist is to be solid. ^ The idea 
of solidity, says Locke, (ch. IV. § 1,) we receive by our touch, 
and it arises firom the resistance which we find .** And 
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what are the qualities of a solid, of that scnxiething which re- 
sists ? Greater or less degree of solidity. The greater solid- 
ity is hardness ; less is softness ; from hence, also, perhaps, 
figure with its dimensions. Take, then, your solid, your some- 
thing which resists, with its different qualities, and you have 
everjrthing which the touch, whether aided or not aided by 
sight can give you. This something which resists, which is 
solid, which is more or less so, which has such or such a fig- 
ure, the three dimensions, is in a single word, body. 

The touch, then, with the sight, does it suffice to give us 
that which resists, the solid with its qualities, body ? I do not 
wish to examine any further. Analysis would perhaps force 
me to admit here a necessary intervention of something, alto- 
gether different, besides the sense of touch. But I now choose 
rather to suppose that, in reality, the touch, sensation, gives 
the idea of body, such as I have just determined it. That 
sensation may go thus &ir, I am willing to grant ; that it goes 
further, I deny, and Liocke does not pretend. In that exact, 
ingenious, and unassailable chapter, in which, almost without 
anything of the spirit of system, he investigates the products 
of sight and touch, LiOcke deduces nothing from them but the 
idea of solid, that is to say, of body. If afterwards, and in 
the spirit of his system, he pretends, as we have seen he does, 
that the idea of space is given to us by sensation, that is, by 
the sight and touch, it follows that he reduces the idea of space 
to that of body, and thcU, for him, space can be nothing else 
but body itself, — body enlarged, indefinitely multiplied, the 
world, the universe, and not only the actual, but the possible 
universe. In fact, (ch. XIII. § 10,) Locke says : " the idea 
of phce we have by the same means that we get the idea of 
space, (whereof this is but a particular and limited considera- 
tion) namely, by our sight and touch ." Same chap- 
ter, same section : ^^ to say that the world is somewhere, 

means no more than that it does exist J*^ It is clear, 

that is to say, that the space of the universe is equivalent to 
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neither more nor less than to the universe itself, and as the 
idea of the universe is, aAer all, nothing but the idiea of body, 
it is to this idea, that the idea of space is reduced. Such is 
the necessary genesis of the idea of space in the system of 
Locke. 

There are, it is true, in these chapters, many contradictory 
paragraphs, and the contradictions are sometimes of the most 
gross and obvious kind ; but it is no less true, that the system 
of Locke being given, that is to say here, sensation being 
given as the sole principle of the idea of space, the result 
which necessarily follows, is the idea of space just such as 
Locke has made it. Look once more at the principle : the 
idea of space is given by the sight and touch ; and then see 
the result : to inquire if the world exists somewhere, is to in- 
quire if the world exists. Upon the road, it is true, Locke 
does not march with a very firm step ; he makes more than 
one false step ; he arrives, however, at the result which I have 
stated, and which his system imposed upon him. Now is 
this result the reality ? The idea of space, the offspring of 
sensation, the systematic daughter of touch and of sight, is it 
the idea of space such as it exists in your minds, and in the 
minds of all men ? Let us see, if at present, such as we are, 
yye confound the idea of body and the idea of space — if they 
are to us but one and the same idea. 

But in bringing ourselves to the test of such an experiment, 
let us beware of two things which corrupt every experiment. 
Let us beware of having in view any particular systematic 
conclusion ; and let us beware of thinking of any origin what- 
ever ; for, the pre-occupation of the mind by such or such an 
origin, would, unconsciously even to ourselves, engage us in 
a false course, and make us attribute to ideas whose actual 
and present character it is our duty to observe, some specific 
character, too much in reference to the origin which we inter- 
nally prefer. We will investigate afterwards the systematic 
conclusions which may be drawn from the experiment we 
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wish to institute ; hereafter we will also follow up the origin 
of the idea. But our present object and* our only object, is to 
state, without any prejudice and without any foreign view, 
what this idea actually is. 

Is the idea of space, then, reducible in the understandings 
to the idea of body ? This is the question. And it is a ques- 
tion of fact Let us take whatever body you please : take 
this book which is before our eyes and in our hands. It re- 
sists, it is solid, it is more or less hard, it has a certain figure, 
etc. Do you think of nothing more in regard to it ? Do yovi 
not believe, for instance, that this body is somewhere, in a 
certain place ? Be not surprised at the simplicity of my ques- 
tion ; we must not be afraid of recalling philosophers to the 
simplest questions ; for precisely because they are the sim- 
plest, philosophers of\en neglect them, and systematize before 
they have interrogated the most evident facts, which being 
omitted or falsified, precipitate them into absurd systems. 

Is this body then anywhere ? is it in some place ? Yes 
undoubtedly, all men will reply. Very well, then, let us 
take a larger body, let us take the world. Is the world some* 
where also, is it in some place ? Nobody doubts it. Let ua 
take thousands, and ten thousands of worlds, and can we not, 
concerning these ten thousands of worlds, put the same ques- 
tion which I have just put concerning this book ? Are they 
somewhere, — are they in some place, — are they in space ? 
We may ask the question concerning a world and millions of 
worlds, as well as the book ; and to all these questions, you 
reply equally : the book, the world, the million of worlds, are 
somewhere, are in some place, are in space. There is not a 
human being, unless it may be a philosopher pre-occupied 
with his system, who can for a moment doubt what I have 
just said. Take the savage, to whom Locke appeals, take the 
child, and the idiot also, if he be not entirely one, take any 
human being who has an idea of any body whatever, a book, 
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a world, a million of worlds ; and he will believe, natufaltyf 
without being able to give an account of it, that the book, the- 
world, the million of worlds, are somewhere, are in some 
place, are in space* And what is it to acknowledge Ibis ? It 
is to recognize, more or less Implicitly, that the idea of a book) 
a world, a million of worlds, solid, resisting, situated in space) 
is one thing ; and that the idea of space, in which the book, 
the world, the million of worlds, are situated, is another thing. 

The idea of space, then, is one thing, and the idea of body 
is another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself, when not under the 
yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body 
from that of space, and establishes the difference very clearly. 
Thus, for instance, B. 11. chap. XIII. 'J 11 : 

" There are some that would persuade us that body and 
extension are the same thing : who either change the signifi- 
cation of words, which I would not suspect them of, they hav- 
ing so severely condemned the philosophy of olliers, because 
it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, 
or deceitful obscurity of doubtful or insignificant terms. If 
therefore they mean by body and extension the same that 
other people do, viz. by hody^ something that is solid and ex- 
tended, whose parts are separable and movable different 
ways ; and by extension, only the space that lies between the 
extremities of those solid coherent parts, and which is pos- 
sessed by them : they confound very different ideas one with 
another. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, wheth- 
er the idea of space be not as distinct from that of solidity, 
as it is from the idea of scarlet color ? It is true, solidity can- 
not exist without extension, neither can scarlet color exist 
without extension ; bui this hinders not, but that they are dis- 
tinct ideas." 

Various considerations are then added which develope at 
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length the difjference of body and space ; considerations which 
occupy more than ten sections, and to which I must refer you, 
lest I multiply citations too much. 

Thus, according to Locke himself, the idea of space, and 
the idea of body are totally distinct To establish this distinc- - 
tion, and place it in clearer light, let us now notice the differ- 
ent characters which those two ideas present. 

You have an idea of a body. You believe that it exists. 
But is it possible to suppose, and could you suppose, that such 
a body did not exist ? I would ask you, can you not suppose 
this book to be destroyed ? Undoubtedly. Qan you not also 
suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and no body to be 
actually existing .^ Unquestionably you can. 

For you, constituted as you are, the supposition of the non- 
existence of bodies involves no contradiction. And what do 
we term the idea of a thing which we conceive as possibly 
non-existent ? It is termed a contingent and relative idea. 
But if you should suppose the book destroyed, the world de- 
stroyed, all matter destroyed, could you suppose space de- 
stroyed ? Can you suppose that if there were no body exist- 
ent, there would then no longer remain any space for the 
bodies which might come into existence ? You are not able 
to make the supposition. Though it is in the power of the 
human mind to suppose the non-existence of body, it is not 
in its power to suppose the non-existence of space. The idea 
of space IS then necessary and absoltUe, You have, then, two 
characteristics perfectly distinct, by which the ideas of body 
and of space are separated. 

Moreover, every body is evidently limited. You embrace 
its limits in every part. Magnify, extend, multiply the body 
by millions of similar bodies, you have removed, enlarged the 
limits of the body, but you have not destroyed its limits ; you 
conceive them still. But in regard to space, it is not so. The 
idea of space is given to you as a continuous whole, in which 
you can very readily form useful and convenient divisions. 
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but at the same time aHiJUial divisions, und^r which subttsts- 
the idea of space without limit For, beyond any detennin- 
ate portion of space, there is space still ; and beyond thai- 
space, there is still space forever and forevermore. Thus 
while body has necessarily in all its dimensions something 
else which bounds it, namely the space which contains it ; 
there are, on the contrary, no limits to space. 

The idea of body, moreover, is not complete without the 
id6a of form and figure, which implies that you can always 
represent it under a determinate form : it is always an image. 
Far otherwise with space, which is a conception^ and not an 
image ; and as soon as you conceive of space by imagining 
it, as soon, that is, as you represent it under any determinate 
form whatever, it is no longer space^ of which yqu form a 
conception, but something in space, a body. The idea of 
space is a conception of the reason, distinct from all sensible 
representation. 

I might pursue this opposition of the ideas of body and of 
space. But it is sufficient to have stated these three funda- 
mental characteristics : 1. The idea of body is contingent and 
relative, while the idea of space is necessary and absolute ; 
2. The idea of body implies the idea of limitation, the idea of 
space implies the absence of all limitation ; 3. And lastly, the 
idea of body is a sensible representation, while the idea qf 
space is a pure and wholly rational conception. 

If these characteristics are incontestibly those of the idea 
' of space, and of the idea of body, it follows that these two ideas 
are profoundly distinct, and that no philosophy which pretends 
to rest on the observation of the phenomena of the under- 
standing should ever confound them. Nevertheless, the sys- 
tematic result of Locke is precisely the confusion of the idea 
of space with that of body ; and this result necessarily fol- 
lows from the very principle of Locke. In fact, the idea of 
space — condemned beforehand by the system to come from 
sensation, and not being deducible from the smell, the hearing. 
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or the taste — was behoved to be derived from sight and 
touch ; and coming from sight and touch, it could be no- 
thing else than the idea of body, more or less generalized. 
Now it has been demonstrated that the idea of space is not 
that of body ; it does not, then, come from sight and touch ; 
it does not, then, come from sensation ; and as it can still less 
be deduced from reflection, from the sentiment of our own 
operations ; and as it nevertheless exists ; — it follows that all 
ideas are not derived from sensation and rejlection^ and the 
system of Locke concerning the origin of ideas is defective 
and vicious, at least in regard to the idea of space. 

But what ! does this vaunted system contain nothing but 
manifest and destructive contradictions to facts admitted by 
all men ? In order the better to penetrate the system of 
Locke, and bring out whatever is sound in it, as we have just 
recognized wherein it is vicious, we must ourselves take stand 
upon the ground of Locke, and investigate the question which 
is, with him, the great philosophical problem. After having 
determined the characteristics of the idea of space and of 
the idea of body, as they now actually exist in the intelligence 
of all men, and shown that these characteristics establish a 
profound difference between these two ideas ; — we must now 
inquire what their origin really is ; we must investigate the 
origin of the idea of space relatively to the idea of body. 
Every thing thus far, I trust, is simple and clear ; for we have 
not set foot out of the hunrmn intelligence as it now manifests 
itself. Let us advance onward ; but let us endeavor that the 
light which we have already gained from impartial observa- 
tion, be not quenched in the darkness of any hypothesis. 

There are two sorts gf origin. There are, in the assem- 
blage of human cognitions, two orders of relations which it is 
importaht clearly to distinguish. 

Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether the one 
does not suppose the other ; whether the one being admitted, 

8 
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we miist not admit the other likewise, or be guilty of a paralo- 
gism. This is the logical order of ideas. 

If we regard the question of the origin of ideas under this 
point of view, let us see what result it will give in respect to 
the particular inquiry before us. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the other ? Which is the logical condition of the 
admission of the other ? Evidently the idea of space is the 
logical condition of the admission of the idea of body. In 
fact, take any boc^y you please, and you cannot admit the idea 
of it but under the condition of admitting, at the same time, 
the idea of space ; otherwise you would admit a body which 
was now here, which was in no place, and such a body is in- 
conceivable. Take an aggregate of bodies ; or take a single 
body, since every body is also an aggregate of particles — ; 
these particles are more or less distant from each other, and 
at the same time they co-exist together : these are the condi- 
tions of every body, even the smallest. But do you not per- 
ceive what is llie condition of the idea of co-existence and of 
distance } Evidently tlie idea of space. For how could there 
be distance between bodies or the particles of a body, without 
space, and what possible co-existence is there, except in a 
continuous whole } It is the same with contiguity. Destroy, 
in thought, the continuity of space, and distance is no longer 
appreciable ; neither co-existence nor contiguity are possible. 
Moreover, continuity is extension. We are not to believe (and 
Locke has very clearly established it, B. II. ch. XIII. § 11,) 
that the idea of extension is adeqnate to the idea of body. 
The fundamental attribute of body is resistance ; from hence 
solidity ; but solidity does not imply in itself that this solidity 
is extended.* There is no extension but under the condition 
of a continuity, that is, of space. The extension of a body, 

* On this important point see the Essay of Dugald Stewart, on the 
Idealism of Berkley in his Phil. Essays. 
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then, already supposes space ; space is not the hody or resis* 
tance ; but that which resists does not resist except upon some 
real point Now every real point is extended, is in space. 
Take away, therefore, the idea of space and of extension, and 
no real body is supposable. Therefore as the last conclusion, 
in the logical order of human knowledge, the idea of body is 
not the logical condition of the admission of the idea of space ; 
but on the contrary, it is the idea of space, of continuity, of 
extension, which is the logical condition of the admission of 
the slightest idea of body. 

Unquestionably, then, when we regard the question of the 
origin of ideas under the logical point of view, this solution, 
which is incontestible, overwhelms the S3n5tem of Locke. 
Now it is at this point that the Ideal school has in general 
taken up the question of the origin of ideas. By the origin of 
ideas, they commonly understand the logical filiation of ideas. 
Hence they have said, with their last and most illustrious in- 
terpreter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foun- 
dation (Kant should have added, the logical foundation) of the 
idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the founda- 
tion [the lo^cal condition] of the idea of body. The idea of 
body is given to us by the touch and the sight, that is, by ex- 
perience of the senses. On the contrary, the idea of space is 
given to us, on occasion of the idea of body, by the under- 
standing, the mind, the reason ; in fine, by a faculty other 
than sensation. Hence the Kantian formula : the pure ra- 
tionsd idea of space comes so little from experience, that it is 
the condition of all experience. This bold formula is incon- 
testibly true in all its strictness, when taken in a certain re- 
ference, in reference to the logical order of human cog- 
nitions. 

But this is liot the sole order of cognition ; and the logical 
relation does not comprise all the relations which ideas mu- 
tually sustain. There is still another, that of anterior, or 
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posterior, the order of the relative development of kleas in 
time — ^their chronological order. And the question of the 
origin of ideas may he r^arded under this point of view. 
Now the idea of space, we have just seen, is clearly the logical 
condition of all sensible experience. Is it also the chronohgi' 
cdl condition of all experience, and of the idea of body ? I 
believe no such thing. If we takef ideas in the order in which 
they actually evolve themselves in the intelligence, if we in- 
vestigate only their history and successive appearance, it is 
not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the; ide^ of 
body. Indeed it is so little true, that the idea of space chro- 
nologically supposes the idea of body, that, in fact, tf you had 
not the idea of body, you would never have the idea of space. 
Take away sensation, take away the sight and touch, and 
you have no longer any idea of body» and consequently none 
of space. Space is the place of bodies ; he who has no idea 
of a body, will never have the idea of space which contains 
it. Rationally, logically, if you had not the idea of space, 
you could not have the idea of a body ; but the converse is 
true chronologically, and in fact, the idea of space comes up 
only along with the idea of body : and as you have not the 
idea of body without immediately having the idea of space, it 
follows that these two ideas are contemporaneous. I will go 
farther. Not only may we say that the idea of body is con- 
temporaneous with the idea of space, but we may say, and, 
ought to say, that it is anterior to it. In fact the idea of space 
is contemporaneous with the idea of body in this sense, that 
as soon as the idea of body is given you, you cannot but have 
that of space ; but in fine, it was necessary that you shoidd 
have had at first that of a body, in order that — ^upon the idea 
of a body being given you — the idea of space which contains 
it, should appear [or be evolved in your consciousness.] It 
is then by [occasion of] the idea of body, that you go to that 
of space. Take away the idea of body, and you would never 
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have the idea of space which encloses it. The former, then, 
may be called the historical and chronological condition of 
the other. 

Undoubtedly,, and I cannot repeat it too much, for it is the 
knot of the diflScuIty, the secret of the problem, undoubtedly 
as soon as the idea of body is given, that instant the idea of 
apace is evolved ; but if this condition be not fulfilled, the idea 
of ispace would never enter the human understanding. When 
it is awakened there, it remains fixed, independently of the 
idea of body which introduced it there, [occasioned its evolu- 
tion ;] for we may suppose space without body, although we 
cannot suppose body without space. It is not possible for the 
reason, in its state of development, to comprehend the idea of 
body, unle^ previously it has formed the idea of space ; but 
formerly, in the cradle of the human intelligence, if the idea 
of body had not been given, never would the idea of space 
have been evolved in the understanding. The /ormer was 
the chronological condition of the latter, as the latter is the 
logical condition of the former.* These two orders are com- 
pletely reciprocal, and, so to say, in a certain sense all the 
world are right, and all the world are wrong. Logically^ 
Idealism and Kant are right, in maintaining that the pure idea 
of space is the condition of the idea of body, and of expe* 
rience ; and chronologically ^ Empiricism and Locke are right 
in their turn, in holding up experience, that is, on this point, 
sensation, the sensation of sight and touch, as the condition of 
the idea of space, and of the development of the reason. 

In general. Idealism more or less neglects the question of 
the origin of ideas, and scarcely regards them but in their w> 
tual character. Taking its position, at the outset, amidst the 
&cts of-the understanding as at present developed, it does not 
investigate their successive acquisition and historical develop- 

* Frmgmmu PhUotophifueSf p. SS28, ** Programme of a Course of 
Leetmres delivered in 1817. [See Additiojtal Fixcss. — Tr.] 

S* 
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ment ; it does not investigate the chronological order of ideas. 
It confines itself to their logical validity ; it starts from reason, 
not from experience. Locke, on the contrary, pre-occupied 
with the question of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual * 
characters, confounds their chronological condition with their 
logical ground, and the power of reason with that of experi- 
ence, which indeed precedes and guides the former, hut which- 
does not constitute it. Experience, when put in its just place, 
is seen to be the condition, but not the ground of knowledge. 

Does it go further, and pietend to constitute all knowledge ? 
It then becomes nothing but a system, a system incomplete, 
exclusive, and vicious. It becomes Empiricism where it is 
opposed to Idealism, which latter is, in its turn, the exaggera- 
tion of the proper power of Reason, the ursurpalion of Beason 
over Experience, the destruction, or the forgetfulness of the 
chronological and experimental condition of knowledge, and 
which arises from its exclusive pre-occupation with its logical 
and rational principles. Now it is Locke who has introduced 
and accredited Empiricism in the Philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 

Locke very clearly saw that we could have no idea of space, 
if we had not some idea of body. That it is not body, how- 
ever, which constitutes space, I have proved ; it is body which 
fills space. If it is body which fills space, it is body which 
measures it. If it is body which fills and measures space, it 
follows that if space is not body, we never know any thing 
concerning space, exoept what body teaches us. Locke saw 
this : that is his merit His fault is, 1, in having confounded 
that which fills and measures space and reveals it to us, with 
the proper idea of space itself; 2, and this second fault is far 
more general and comprehensive than the first, in having con- 
founded the chronological condition of ideas with their logical 
condition, tlie experimental data, external or internal^ upon 
condition of which the understanding conceives certain ideas, 
with the ideas themselves. 
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This is the most general critical point of view which is to 
be taken of all the metaphysics of Locke. I have drawn it 
firom the examination I have just made of his theory of the 
idea of space. It may be applied, and I shall apply it in the 
succeeding discussions, to his theory of the idea of the infinite, 
of time, and of other ideas, which Locke has made boast of, 
as you know, of deducing easily from experience, from sensa- 
tion or from reflection. 
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The juxta-position, th6 co-existence of resistmg points, that 
is, of solids. But how could this juxta-position, this co-exist- 
ence, happen but in a continuity, in space ? But while, in the 
order of reason and of nature, body pre-supposes space ; it is 
true, on the other hand, that in the chronological order, there 
is a contemporaneousness of the idea of body and that of 
space ; we cannot have the idea of body without that of space, 
nor of space without that of body. And if; in this contempo- 
raneous process, one of these ideas may be distinguished 'as 
the antecedent, in the order of time, of the other, it is not the 
idea of space which is anterior to that of body ; it is the idea 
of body which is anterior to that of space. It is not from the 
idea of space that we start; and if the sensibility, if the touch, 
did not take the initiative, and give us, immediately, the idea 
of resistance, of solid, of body, we should never have the idea 
of space. This initiative, taken by the touch, marks the idea 
of solid, of body, with the character of an antecedent, relatively 
to that of space. Without doubt the idea of body could never 
be formed and completed in the mind, if we had not already 
there the idea of space ; but still, the former idea springs up 
first in time ; it precedes in some degree the idea of space, 
which [is awakened along with it and] immediately follows it. 
Here then are the two orders perfectly distinct, and even 
opposed to each other. In the order of nature and of reason, 
body pre-supposes space. In the order of the acquisition of 
knowlecfge, on the contrary, it is the confused and obscure 
idea of solid, of body, which is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now the idea of body is acquired in the perception of 
touch, aided by the sight ; it is, then, an acquisition of expe- 
rience. It is, then, correct to say, that, in the chronological 
order of knowledge, experience and a certain developement 
of the senses, are the condition of the acquisition of the idea 
of space ; and at the same time, as body pre-supposes space, 
and as the idea of space is given us by the reason, and not by 
the senses or experience, it is true also that, logically, the idea 
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of space and a certain exertion of the reason, are pre*sup- 
posed in experience. 

At this point of view, the true character, the merit and the 
defects, of the system of Locke, are discovered. What has 
Locke done ? Instead of being contented to postpone, he has, 
I apprehend, destroyed the ontological questions concerning 
the nature of space. True, indeed, he always has the sagaci* 
ty to occupy himself, first of all, with the psychological ques- 
tion concerning the idea of space. But he ought to have tar- 
ried much longer in the inquiry into the actual characteristics 
of this idea y and it was a great fault in him, to throw himself 
at the outset upon the question of its origin. Now his general 
system of the origin of ideas being that all our ideas are de- 
rived from two sources, reflection, that is consciousness, and 
sensation ; and as tlie idea of space could not come from con- 
sciousness, it clearly behoved to come from sensation ; and 
in order to deduce the idea of space from sensation, it was 
necessary to resolve it into the idea of body. This, Locke 
has done in the systematic parts of his work, though at the 
same time contradicting himself more than once ; for some- 
times he speaks of space as altogether distinct from solidity. 
But when his system comes up, when he puts upon himself the 
necessity of deducing the idea of space from sensation, then 
he affirms that the idea of space is acquired by [not merely 
occasioned by the exercise of] the sight and by the touch. 
Now the touch, aided by the sight, gives us only body, and 
not space ; and by this process alone, Locke, implicitly, redu- 
ces space to body. He does the same thing, explicitly, when 
he says that to ask if the world exists in any place, is simply 
to ask if the world exists. This identifying the existence of 
space with the existence of body, [for it is not merely saying 
that the existence of the one involves the idea of the existence 
of the other, which would be allowing two distinct ideas,] is 
' [if Locke meant anything and understood himself, nothing 
less tlian] to identify the idea of space with that of body. This 

9 
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identity was necessary to render his system strict, at least m 
appearance. — ^But the universal belief of the human race de- 
clares that body is one thing, and space, which encloses it, 
another thing ; the world and all possible worlds, one thing ; 
the infinite and illimitable space which would enclose 'them, 
another thing. Bodies measure space, but do not constitute 
it. The idea of body is indeed in time the antecedent [and 
occasion] of the idea of space ; but it is not the idea itself. 

So much for the idea of space. Let us now proceed fur* 
ther to interrogate the second book of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, concerning the most important ideas ; and we 
shall see that Locke constantly confounds the order of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge with the logical order, the necessary 
antecedent of an idea with the idea itself. I propose now to 
examine the system of Locke in relation to the idea pf time, 
the idea of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance. 
I begin, with Locke, with the idea of time, 
, Here the first rule, you know, is to neglect the question 
concerning the nature of time, and to inquire solely what is 
the idea of time in the human understanding ; whether it is 
there, and with what characteristics it is there. It is there. 
There is no one, who, as soon as he has before his eyes, or 
represents to his imagination, any event whatever, does not 
conceive that it has passed, or is passing, in a certain time. I 
ask whether it is possible to suppose an eventj which you are 
not compelled to conceive as taking place some hour, some 
day, some week, some year, some century ? There is not an^ 
event, real or possible, which escapes the necessity of this 
conception of a time in which it must have taken place. You 
can even suppose the abolition, the non-existence of every event; 
but you cannot suppose this of time. Standing before a time- 
piece, you may very easily make the supposition, that from 
one hour to another, no event has taken place ; you are how* 
ever none the less convinced that time has passed away, even 
when no event has marked its course. The idea of time, 
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then, like the idea of space, is marked with the characteris* 
tic of necessity. I add, that, like space it is also illimitable. 
The divisions of time, like those of space, are purely artificial, 
and involve the supposition of a unity, an absolute continuity 
of time. Take millions of events, and do with them as you 
did with bodies, multiply them indefinitely, and they will nev- 
er equal the time which precedes and which succeeds them. 
Before all finite time, and beycxid all finite time, there is still 
time unlimited, infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, aa with the 
idea of space necessary and illimitable, so is it with the idea 
of time necessary and illimitable; it is a pure idea of the 
reason, which escapes all sensible representation, all grasp of 
the imagination and the sensibility. 

Now it is with respect to the origin of the idea of time as 
with the origin of the idea of space. Here again we are to 
distinguish the order of the acquisition of our ideas from their 
logical order. In the logical order of ideas, the idea of any 
succession of events pre-supposes that of time. There could 
not be any succession, but upon condition of a continuous 
duration, to the difierent points of which the several members 
of the succession may be attached. Take away the continu- 
ity of time, and you take away the 'possibility of the succes- 
sion of the events ; just as the continuity of space being taken 
away, the possibility of the juxta-position and co-existence of 
bodies is destroyed. 

But in the chronol(^cal order, on the contrary, it is the 
idea of a succession of events, which precedes the idea of 
time as including them. I do not mean to say in regard to 
time, any more than in regard to space, that we have a clear, 
distinct, and complete idea of a succession, and that then the 
idea of time, as including this series or succession, springs up. 
I merely say, it is clearly necessary that we should have a 
perception of some events, in order to conceive that these 
events are in time, [and in order along with, and by occasion 
of, those events to have the idea of time awakened in the 
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mind.] Time is the place of events, just as space is the phee 
of bodies ; whoever had no idea of any event, [no peiceptioo 
of any succession] would have no idea of tiine. If^ then, the 
logical condition of the idea of successicHi, lies in the idea of 
time, the chronological condition of the - idea of time is the 
idea of succession. 

To this result, then, we are come : the idea of suceeanon * 
is the occasbn, the chronological antecedent of the necessaiy 
conception of time. Now every idea of succession vs imde- 
niably an acquisition of experience. It remains to ascertain of 
what experience. Is it inward, or outward experience? 
The first idea of succession, — is it given m the spectacle of 
outward events, or in the consciousness of the events that pass 
within us? 

Take a succession of outward events. In order that these 
events may be successive, it is necessary that there should be 
a first event, a second, a third, etc. But if, when you see 
the second event you do not lemember the first, it would not 
be the second ; there could be for you no succession. Yew 
would always remain fixed at the first event, which would 
not even have the character of first to you, because there 
would be no second. The intervention of memory is nece&*> 
sary, then, in order to conceive of any succession whatever. . 
Now memory has for its objects nothing external ; it relates 
not to things, but to ourselves ; we have no memory but of 
ourselves. When we say, we remember such a person, we 
remember such a place, — it means nothing more than that we 
remember to have been seeing such a place, or we remember 
to have been hearing or seeing such a person* There is no 
memory but of ourselves, because there is no memory but 
where there is consciousness. If consciousness then is the 
condition of memory, and memory the condition of time, it 
follows that the first succession is given us in ourselves, in 
consciousness, in the proper objects and phenomena of con« 
aciousness, in our thoughts, in our ideas. But if the first 
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succession given us, is that of our ideas, as to all succession 
is necessarily attached the conception of time, it follows again, 
that the first idea we have of time, is that of the time in 
which we are ; and so the first succession for us, is the suc- 
cession of our own ideas, the first duration for us is our own 
duration ; the succession of outward events, and the duration 
in which these events are accomplished, is not known to 
us till afterwards. I do not say, that the succession of out- 
ward events is nothing but an induction from the succession 
of our own ideas ; neither do I say that outward duration is 
nothing but an induction from our own personal duration : 
but I say, that we cannot have an idea, either of external 
succession, or of duration, till after we have had the conscious- 
ness and the memory of some internal phenomena, and con- 
sequently of our own duration. Thus, then, summarily, the 
first duration given us, is our own ; because the first succession 
which is given, is the succession of our own ideas. 

A profound and penetrating analysis might carry us further 
still. There is a crowd of ideas, of phenomena, under the 
eye of consciousness. To inquire what is the first succession 
given us, is to inquire what are the first ideas, the first pheno- 
mena, which fall under consciousness, and form the first suc- 
cession. Now it is evident, in respect to our sensations, that 
they are not phenomena of consciousness except upon this 
condition : that we pay attention to them. Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may afiect my sensibility ; but if I 
do not give them my attention, I have no consciousness of 
them. It is the same with respect to many of my thoughts, 
which, if the attention is directed elsewhere, do not come to 
my consciousness, but vanish in reveries. The essential con- 
dition of consciousness is attention ; the internal phenomenon, 
inost intimately allied to consciousness then, is attention ; and 
a series of acts of attention is, necessarily, the first successioa 
which is given us. Now what is attention ? It is not a re- 
action of the organs against the impression received. It is 

9» 
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nothing less than the will itself; for nobody is attentive 
without willing to be so ; and attention at last resolves itself 
into the will., Thus, the first act of attention is a voluntary 
act, the first event of which we have a consciousness, is a 
volition, and the will is the foundation of consciousness. The 
first succession, then, is that of our voluntary acts ; the ele* 
ment of succession is volition. Now succession measures 
time, as body measures space ; from whence it follows, that 
the first succession being that of voluntary acts, the will is the 
primitive measure of time ; and as a measure, it has this ex- 
cellence that it is equal to itself ; for everything differs in the 
consciousness, sensations and thoughts, while acts of attention^ 
being eminently simple, are essentially similar. 

Such is the theory of the primitive and equal measure of 
time which we owe to M. de Biran ; and you may see it ex- 
pressed with perfect originality of analysis and of style, in the 
Lectures of M. Royer'Collard,* M. de Biran, continually 

* [Oeuvres completes de Thomas Reid publiees par M. Th. Jout- 
FROY avbc dcs Fragmens de M. Royer-Collard. Paris, 1829. — 
[Jouffroy was the pupil of Royer-CoIlard. To the third and fbortb 
volume of this edition of Rcid's works the editor has attached ir^opioas 
extracts and reports of Royer-Collard's lectures, delivered in 1811— 
1814. — An extended discussion , concerning duration may be fbnnd 
in Vol. IV. p. 347 — 426. It is too long to be introduced in this place ; 
a brief view of its results is all that can be given. 

The first duration we conceive is, according to Royer-Collard, 
our ovm. It is not in the succession of our feelings that our dura- 
tion consists ; for succession presupposes a duration in which it 
takes place. — Our duration resnlts from the sentiment of oar con* 
tinned identity which results from the continuity of our activity, 
attested by conscioasness and memory. To act, with consciouB- 
ness and memory of acting is to endure. — Whenever, in the con- 
sciousness of our own activity and the succession of its acts, we 
acquire the conception of the duration (our own) in which that snc- 
eession takes place, it becomes independent of the sentiment of our 
own identical and continuous «xistence, which contained it. By oc- 
oasion of our own duration, we conceive a necessary and iUiniiiable 
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t^peated that the element of duration is ihe will ; and in or- 
der 1o pass from our own duration to outward duration, from 
Ihe succession of our own acts, to the succession of events,' 
from the primitive and equal measure of time for us, to the 
ulterior and more or less uniform measure of time without us, 
M. de Biran had recourse to a two-fold phenomenon of the 
will, which has reference at once to the external and to the 
internal world. According to de Biran, the type of the senti- 
ment of the will is the sentiment of effort I make an effoit 
to raise my arm, and I raise it. I make an effort to walk, 
and I walk. The effort is a relation with two terms ; the 
one is internal, namely, the will, the act of the will^ — the 
other is external, namely, the movement of the arm, or the 
step that I take, which has its cause and its measure in the 
internal movement of the will. Now a movement is nothing 
else in itself but a most simple act of the will. It is at first 
altogether internal ; then it passes outward, in the external 
movement produced by the nistu or effort, a movement which 

daration, the eternal theatre of all existences and all contingent sac- 
cessions ; and not only do we conceive it, but we are invincibly per- 
snaded of its reality. This passage from the conception of time 
within na to time withont as, is made, in the opinion of Royer-Col- 
lardy by what ^ he calls a natural induction. His view of this point 
seems unnecessary and burdened with difficulties, the nature of 
which the reader will apprehend from the criticism of it, by Cousin, 
as applied to the conception of causality, in the next chapter. — To 
explain the origin of the conception of Time, it seems to us sufficient 
to say that when by occasion of experience any particular succession 
is given, the mind, in virtue of its own activity and by its own laws, 
fbtrms the necessary and universal conception of time. The primitive 
saccession g|ven in consciousness and memory (that is, according to 
Royer-Collard, the acts of our own will,) furnishing us the notion of 
time concrete, particular and determinate (our own duration) isuffices 
to snpply the condition under which the mind in virtue of its own 
laws, without lesorting to the process of indwtian, but immediatdy 
fygam the conception of duration without us, time abaoliite, unlim- 
ited.— T».X 
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leflacts that of the will, and becomes the measure of all the 
subsequoDt external movements, as the will itself is tlie priro«' 
itive and undecomposable measure of the first movemoit 
which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either the honor, or there* 
sponsibility of all parts of this theory, I hasten to notice that 
of Locke. The merit of Locke consists in having proved 
that the idea of time, of duration, of eternity, ia suggested to 
us by the idea of some succession of events ; and that this 
succession is taken, not frorti the external world, but from the 
world of consciousness. See B. II. ch. XIV. XV. XVI. For 
example, ch. XIV. §4: '* men derive their ideas of duration 
from their reflection on the trains of the ideas they observe to 
succeed one another in their own understandings.'^ And, 
§ 6 : ^'the idea of succession is not from motion.^' Also, 
§ 12 : ^^ the constant and regular succession of ideas is the 
measure and standard of all other successions.'' The analy- 
sis of Locke undoubtedly does not go far enough ; it does not 
determine in what particular succession of ideas, the first suc- 
cession, the first duration, is given to us. And when it is 
said that Locke, in making the idea of duration to come from 
reflection, makes it to come from the sentiment of the opern- 
fions of the mind, yet as according to Locke, the operations 
of the mind are not all active and voluntary, his theory is very 
far from being the same with that which I have just now 
stated. But it must be acknowledged that the one has opened 
the road for the other ; and that it was doing much to have 
deduced the idea of time from the interior, from the phe- 
nomena of reflection. This is the merit of Locke's theory. 
The vice of it however, is more considerable ; but still it is 
closely allied to the merit. Locke saw that the idea of time 
is given in succession, and that the first succession for us, is, 
necessarily, the succession of our own ideas. Thus far Locke 
deserves only praise, for he gives the succession of our ideas 
merely as the condition of the acquisition of the idea of time ; 
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but the ccmditioa of a thing is eamly taken for the thing itself, 
and Locke, after having taken the idto of body, the mere 
condition [chronological antecedent, and occasion] of the idea 
of space, for the idea of space itself, here also takes the con- 
dition of the idea of time, for the idea itself. He confounds 
succession with time. He not only says that the succession 
of our ideas, is the condition of the conception of time ; but 
he says that time is nothing else than the succession of our 
ideas. B, II. ch. XIV. § 4 : " That we have our notion of 
succession and duration from this original, namely, from re* 
flection on the train of ideas which we find to appear one 
afler another in our minds, seems plain to me in that we have 
no. perception of duration, but by considering the train of ideas 
that take their turns in our understandings. When that sue* 
cession of ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases with 
it ; which every one clearly experiments in himself, while he 
sleeps soundly, whether an hour or a day, a nK>nth, or a 
year ; of which duration of things, whilst he sleeps or thinks 
not, he. has no perception at all, but it is quite lost to him : 
and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the mo- 
ment he begins to think again, seems to him to have no dis- 
tance. And so, I doubt not, it would be to wakmg man, if it 
were possible for him to keep only one idea in his miod, 
without variation and the succession of others.^^ 

In this whole passage there is : 1. A confusion of two ideas 
very distinct-— duration and succession. 

2. An obvious paralogism; for duration is explained by 
succesuon, which, in its turn, is explicable (m\y by duration. 
In truth, where do the elements of any succession follow each 
other, if not in some duration ? Or how could succession — 
the distance, so tasay, between ideas — take place, unless in 
the space proper to ideas and to minds, that is, in time ? 

3. Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke leads. 
If succession is no longer noerely the measure of time, but 
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time itself; if the succession of ideas is no longer the condi- 
tion of the conception of time, hut the conception itself; it fid- 
lows that time is nothing else than the fact of there being a 
succession of our ideas. The succession of our ideas is more 
or less rapid ; and time then is more or less short, not in ap- 
peeurance, hut in reality. In absolute sleep, in lethargy, all 
succession of ideas ceases ; and then we have no duration, and 
not only have we no duration, but there is no duration for any 
thing ; for not only our time, but time in itself, is nothing but 
the succession of our ideas. Ideas exist but under the eye of 
consciousness ; but there is no consciousness in lethargy, in 
total sleep ; consequently there was no time. The time-piece 
vainly moved on ; the time-piece was wrong ; and the sun, 
like the time-piece, should have stopped. 

These are the results, very extravagant indeed, and yet the 
necessary results of confounding the idea of succession with 
that of time ; and the confusion itself is necessary in the gene- 
ral S3rstem of Locke, which deduces all our ideas from sensa- 
tion and reflection. Sensation had according to him given 
space ; reflection gives time ; but reflection, that is, conscious- 
ness with memory, pertains only to the succession of our ideas, 
of our voluntar}*^ acts ; a succession finite and contingent, and 
not time, necessary and unlimited, in which this succession 
takes place. Experience, whether external or internal, gives 
us only the measuse of time, and not time itself. Now Locke, 
by his assumed theory, was forbidden any source of know- 
ledge but sensation and reflection. It was necessary of course 
to make time explicable by the one or the other. He saw 
very clearly that it was not explicable by sensation, and it 
could not be by reflection, except upon reducing it to the 
measure of time, that is to say, to succession.* Locke has 
tlius, it is true, destroyed time ; but he has saved his system. 

* [For we are conscious of Succession, (the succession of our own 
ideas) but not of Time.— Tr.] 
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It is at the same price he will save it again in respect to the 
idea of the Infinite. 

Time and Space have for their characteristics, that they 
are illimitable and infinite. Without doubt the idea of the 
infinite is applicable to something else besides time and 
space ; but since we have hitherto treated only of time and 
space, we will now refer the idea of the infinite merely to 
time and space, as Locke has set the example. 

Space and time are irifinite. Now the idea of the infinite 
may be detached from the ideas of time and space, and con- 
sidered in itself, provided we always keep in mind the subject 
from which it is abstracted. The idea of the infinite unques- 
tionably exists in the human understanding, since there is un- 
deniably in it the idea of time, and the idea of space, which 
are infinite. The infinite is distinct from the finite, and con- 
sequently from the multiplication of the finite by itself, that is, 
from the indefinite. Zeroes of the finite added as many 
times as you please to- themselves, will never make up the in- 
finite. You can no more deduce the infinite from the finite, 
than you could deduce space from body, or time from suc- 
cession. 

In respect to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recollect 
that if you had not had the idea of any body, nor of any suc- 
cession, you would never have had the idea of space, nor of 
time : but that at the same time, you cannot have the idea 
of a body or of a succession, without having [necessarily 
awdcened along with it] the idea of space or of time. Now 
body and succession are the finite ; space and time are the 
infinite. Without the finite, there is for you no infinite ; but 
at the same time, immediately Ihat you have the idea of the 
finite, you cannot help having the idea of the infinite. Here 
recollect again the distinction between the order of the acqui- 
sition of our cognitions and their logical order. In the logical 
order, the finite supposes the infinite as its necessary ground ^ 
but in the chronological order, the idea of the finite is the ne- 
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cessary coDdition [occasion] of the acquisiticMi of the idea of 
the infinite. 

These facts are evident and undeniable ; but Locke had « 
system, and this system consisted in admitting no other origin 
of all our ideas but sensation and reflection. Now the idea . 
of the finite, which resolves itself into that of body and of suc- 
cession, comes easily from sensation or from reflection ; but 
the idea of the infinite, which resolves itself neither into the 
idea of body nor of succession, since time and space are nei- 
ther the one nor the other of these two, — the idea of the infi- 
nite, can come neither from sensation nor from reflectiixi. If 
the idea of the infinite subsist, the system of Locke must then 
be false. It was necessary then that the idea of the infinite 
should not subsist ; and Locke has accordingly repulsed and 
eluded it as much as possible. He begins by declaring that 
the idea of the infinite is very obscure, while that of the finite 
is very clear and comes easily into the mind, (B. 11. ch. XYIL 
^ 2.) But in the first place, whether obscure, or not obscure, 
is it in the intelligence ? That is the question, and whether 
obscure or not obscure, if it is real, it is your duty as a phi- 
losopher to admit it, whether you can render it clearer or -not. 

And then as to the obscure, let us understand ourselves. 
The senses have to do only with body : consciousness or re- 
flection, with succession. The objects of sense and of con- 
sciousness are then body and succession, that is to say, the 
finite. Thus truly nothing is clearer, for sense or for con- 
sciousness, than the finite ; while the infinite is and ought to 
be very obscure for sense and consciousness, for this very 
simple and sufficient ground, that the infinite is the object 
neither of sense nor of consciousness, but of the reason alcme. 
If, then, you go about to apprehend the infinite by sense and 
consciousness, it is necessarily obscure and even inaccessible ; 
but if by reason, nothing is clearer, even to the degree that it 
is then precisely the finite which becomes obscure to your 
eyes and escapes you. Thus you may perceive how Em- 
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pincism^ groundiflg itself exclusively upon experience, in- 
ternal or external, is naturally led to the denial of the infinite ; 
while Idealism, grounding itself exclusively upon the reason, 
forms a very clear idea of the infinite, but scarcely admits the 
finite, which is not the appropriate object of the reason. 

After having sported awhile with the idea of the infinite as 
obscure, Locke objects again that it is purely negative, that it 
has nothing positive in it B. 11. ch. XVII. ^ 13 : ^^ We have 
no positive idea of infinity." § 16 : " We have no positive 
idea of an infinite duration." § 18 : " We have no positive 
idea of infinite space.^' Here we have the accusation so 
oflen since repeated, against the conceptions of reason that 
they are not positive. But first, observe that there can no 
more be an idea of succession without the idea of time, than 
of time without the previous idea of succession ; and no more 
idea of body without the idea of space, than of space without 
the previous idea of body ; that is to say, there can no more 
be the idea of the finite without the idea of infinite, than of the 
infinite without the previous idea of the finite. From whence 
it follows in strictness, that these ideas suppose each other, 
and if any one pleases to say, reciprocally limit each other ; 
and consequently, the idea of the infinite is no more the nega- 
tive of that of the finite, than tlie idea of the finite is the negative 
of that of the infinite. They are both negatives on the same 
ground, or they are both positives ; for they are two simul- 
taneous affirmations, and every affirmation gives a positive 
idea. 

Or does Locke understand by positive, that which falls under 
experience external or internal, and by negative, that which 
does not fall under experience ? Then I grant that the idea 
of body and of succession, that is of the finite, does fall solely 
under experience, under sensation and consciousness; and 
that it alone is positive, while the idea of time and of space, 
that is, of the infinite, felling only under reason, is purely 
negative. But with this explanation, we should be driven in 

10 
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Strict consistency, to. maintain that all rational coneeptkiiis, tot 
example those of Geometry and Morals, are also purely bega* 
tive, and have nothing positive in them. 

But if hy positive be understood everything which is not 
abstract, everything that is real, everything that falls widiia 
the immediate and direct grasp of some one of our Acuities, 
it miist be admitted that the idea of the infinite, of time vod 
of space, is as positive as that of the finite, of succession and 
of body, since it falls under the reason, a faculty altogether 
as real and as positive as the senses and consciousnefls, 
although its proper objects are not those of experience.* 

* [The idea of the infinite. — ^Tbis criticism is unquestionably valid 
as against Locke's reduction of the infinite to number, his confnsion 
of the idea of the infinite with that uf the finite, and consequent de- 
struction of the former idea. But there still remains a higher ques- 
tion concerning the positive science of the infinite, which iuYolves 
the possibility of philosophy itself, considered as the positive know- 
ledge of the absolute and infinite, or riewed as any thing more than 
the observation and analysis of the phenomevuL of consciousness. 
The possibility of philosophy, in this sense of the word, is indeed the 
grand problem of speculative inquiry ; the resolution of it, explicit or 
implied, determines the most general character of the great systems 
of philosophy. It is a question however which we do not intend 
here to discuss. We will only remark that the position taken by 
Cousin on this subject, in his other works, constitutes the chief pre* 
tension and systematic peculiarity of bis philosophy. Jt is a positioii ^ 
certainly not without great difl^cultieg. Cousin's theory on this subi- 
ject has been very ably combatted in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1829. The foregoing discussion in this chapter 
may remind those who have read the article alluded to, of the objec- 
tion raised by the reviewer against Cousin*s doctrine, namely, that 
the idea of the infinite is purely negative ; and the above remarks 
will, perhaps, be thought a sufficient answer to the objection. But 
in the Preface to the second edition of the Philosophical Fragments, 
printed in the appendix to this volume, will be found what the au- 
thor himself (in a letter to the present translator) speaks of as a suf- 
ficient <' implicit reply to the article of the Edinburgh Review." 
^Tr.] 
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At last being obliged to explain himself categorically, after 
many contradictions, (for Locke often speaks elsewhere, and 
here also, of the infinity of God, B. II. ch. XVII. § 1, and 
even of the infinity of time and space, ih, ^ 4, 5,) he ends by 
resolving the infinite into number (ib. § 9 :) ^^ Nimher affords 
us the clearest idea of infinity. ^^ — ^" But of all other ideas, it 
is number, as I have said, whk^h I think furnishes us with the 
clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capable of. 
For even in space and duration, when the mind pursues the 
idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repetitions 
of numbers, as of millions of millions of miles, or years^ 
which are so many distinct ideas, kept best by number from 
running into a confused heap, wherein the mind loses itself/^ 

But what is number ? It is in the last analysis, such or 
such iei number ; for every number is a determinate number. 
It is then a finite number whatever it may be. Raise the 
figure as high as you please, the number, as such, is only a 
particular number, an element of succession, and consequent- 
ly a finite element Number is the parent of succession, not 
of duration ; number and succession measure time, but are 
not adequate to it, and do not constitute it 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the reduc- 
tion of time infinite, to its measure indefinite, that is, to the 
finite ; just as in regard to space, the reduction of space to 
body is the reduction of the infinite to the finite. Now to re- 
duce the infinite to the finite is to destroy it ; it is to destroy 
the belief of the human race ; but, as before observed, it saves 
the system of Locke. In fact the infinite can be found neither 
in sense, nor consciousness, but the finite can be found there 
wonderfully well It alone is found. There is, then, (for 
Locke) nothing else, neither in the mind nor in nature ; and 
the idea of the infinite is nothing but a vague and obscure 
idea, altogether negative, which at last, when reduced to its 
just value, resolves itself into number and succession [as the 
only part of it actual and real.] 
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Let us now examine the tbeory of- Personal Identity ih 
Locke, as we have that of Infinity, of Time, and of Space. 
Is the idea of personal identity found, or not found, in tb^ 

' , human understanding ? Every one can answer for himself* 
Is there any one who doubts his personal identity, who doubts 
fhat be is the same he was yesterday, and will be to-morrow ? 
If no one doubts his personal identity, it remains solely to seek 
the origin of this idea. 

I suppose if you did not think and were not conscious of 
thinking, you would not know that you existed. Reflect 
whether in the absence of all thought, all consciousness, you 
could have any idea of yotir own existence, and consequently 
of your existence as one and the same ? On the other hand, 
can yon have the consciousness of a single operation of your 
mind, without instantly having on irresistible conviction of 
your existence ? You cannot. In every act of conscious- 
ness there is the consciousness of some operation, some phe- 
nomenon, some thought, volition, or sensation ; and at the same 
time the conception of our existence. And when memor^p, 
following consciousness, comes into exercise, the phenomena 
which just before were under the eye of consciousness, fall 
tuider that of memory, with this implicit conviction, that the 
same being, the same I myself^ who was the subject of the 
phenomena of which I was conscious, still exists, and is the 
same whom my memory recalls to me. And you are care- 
fully to observe that the sole direct oljects of memory and of 
consciousness are phenomena present and past ; but at the 
same time, consciousness and memory never take cognizance 
of these phenomena without the reason suggesting to me the 
irresistible conviction of my personal existence one and iden« 
tical. 

y^'' Now if you distinguish again the two orders I have repeat^ 
edly mentioned, the logical order and the chronological order 
of knowledge, it is evident that in the order of reason aiHl nft- 
turO) it is not the consciousness and memory with their acts, 
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which are the foundation of perfonal identity ; on the contra- 
ry, personal identity, the continued existence of the being, is 
the foundation of consciousness and of memory and of their 
continuity. Take away being, and there are no longer any 
phenomena ; the phenomena no longer come to conscious- 
ness and memory. Thus in the order of nature and of rea- 
son, consciousness and memory involve the supposition of 
personal identity. But it is not so in the chronological order. 
In diis order, though we cannot be conscious and remember 
without instantly having a rational conviction of our identical 
existence ; nevertheless it is necessary in order to have this 
conviction of our identity, that there should have been some 
act of consciousness and of memory. Undoubtedly the act 
of memory and of consciousness is not consummated, until 
the conception of our personal identity is given us ; but some 
act of memory and of consciousness must have taken place, 
in order that the conception of our identity should take place 
in its turn. It is in this sense I say, that an exercise of mem- 
ory, and <^ consciousness, of some sort, is the necessary chro- 
iK>logical condition of the conception of our personal identity. 
Analjrws might bring up concerning the phenomena of 
consciousness and of memory, which suggest to us the idea of 
our personal identity, the same problem that has already been 
brought up concerning those phenomena of consciousness 
which suggest the idea of time : it may examine what, among 
the numerous phenomena which we are conscious of and 
remember, are those by occasion of which we first acquire 
the convictioo of our existence. This, in fact, is to inquire 
what are the conditions of memory and of consciousness. 
We have already seen that the condition of memory is con- 
sciousness. It remains, then, to see what is the condition of 
consciousness. But we have already seen also, that the con- 
dition of consciousness is attention, — ^and the condition of at- 
tention 18 the wilL It is the will, then, attested by conscious- 

neat, wfaich 8ogge9ts to us the convictioii of our own exist* 
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ence.; and it is the continuity of the will attested by the 
knetnory, which suggests to us the conviction of our personal 
identity^ It is Mr de Biran to whom again I refer the honor 
and the i^sponsibility of this theory. 

Let us now notice the theory of Locke* It was very clear* 
ly seen by Locke (B. II. ch. XXVII. § 9) that where there 
is no consciousness, (and, as has been said, Locke should have 
added memory) ; — where there is neither conscibusness nor 
memory, there can be for us no idea of our perscmal identity ; 
and that the sign, the churacteristie, and the measure of per* 
sonality, is consciousness. I cannot attribute too much praise 
to this part of the theory of Locke. It apprehends and puts in 
clear light the true sign, the true characteristic, and measure 
of pers(»iality. Bert the sign is one thing, and the thing sig- 
nified is another thing ; the measure is one thing, the things 
measured is another thing ; ther eminent and fundamental 
characteristic of self, and of personal identity, is one thing, 
the identity itself is another thing. Here, as in regard to the 
infinite, to time, and to space, Locke has confounded the con- 
dition of an idea with the idea itself. He has confounded 
identity with consciousness and memory, which represent it 
and which suggest the idea of it. B. IL ch. XXVII. § 9. 
" Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self, and 
thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinking bemg? ; 
in this alone consists personal identity, that is, the sameness 
of a rational being ; and so far as this consciousness can be ex- 
tended backwards to any past action or thought, so far reaches 
the identity of that person ; it is the same self now that it 
was then, and it is by the same self with this present one that 
now reflects on it, that that action was done." lb. § 10, "Con* 
sciousness makes personal identity ;" and § 16, "Conscious- 
ness makes the same person ;" § 17, " Self depends on con- 
gciousness ;" § 23, " Consciousness alone makes self.'* 

Now the confusion of consciousness and personal identity 
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destroys persooal identity, just as the confusioD of number and 
infinity destro]^ infinity, as the confusion of succession and 
time destroys time, as the confusion of body and space destroys 
space. In truth, if personal identity consists wholly in con- 
sciousness, then when consciousness is impaired or lost, there 
must be a diminution or loss of personal identity. Deep sleep, 
lethargy, which is a species of sleep, revery, intoxication, or 
passion, which frequently destroys the consciousness, and of 
course the memory, must not only destroy the sense or feeling 
of existence, but existence itself. It is not necessary to follow 
all the consequences of this theory. It is evident that if mem- 
ory and consciousness not merely measure existence for us, 
but constitute it, any one who has forgotten that he did an 
act, did not in reality do it ; any one who has badly measured 
by memory the time of his existence, has really had less of 
existence. A man no longer recollects to have committed a' 
crime ; he cannot be put upon trial for it, for he has ceased 
to be the same person. The murderer must no longer suf- 
fer the~ punishment of his act, if by a fortunate chance he has 
lost the recollection of it 

To resume : no doubt personality has, for its distinguishing 
sign, the will, and the operations of consciousness and memo- 
ry ; and if we never had either consciousness or memory of 
any operation and of any voluntary act, we should never have 
the idea of our personal identity. But this idea once intro- 
duced by [occasion of] consciousness and memory into the 
intelligence, subsists tliere independently of the memory of 
the acts which occasioned it. No doubt that which attests and 
measures personality and the moral accountability of our ac- 
tions, is the consciousness of the free-will which produced 
them ; but when these actions are once performed by us with 
conscioumess and free-will, though the recollection of them 
may have faded or vanished quite away, yet the responsibiHty 
of them, as well as our personality, remains complete. It is 
V£f^ then^ consciousness and memory which ocmstitute our 
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personal identity. Still more, not only do they not constitute 
it, but personal identity is not even an object of consciouaneas 
and of memory. None of us has a consciousness of his own 
nature ; otherwise, the depths of existence 'would be easy to 
sound, and the m3rsteries of the soul would be perfectly known* 
We should perceive the soul as we perceive any phenomena 
of the consciousness, which we apprehend directly, sensatioOy 
volition, thinking. But such is not the fact. The personal 
existence, the self which we are, does not fall under the eyes 
of consciousness and memory ; and nothing does, but the ope- 
rations by which this self is manifested. These qperaticms 
are the proper objects of consciousness and memory ; person- 
al identity is a conviction of the reason. But none of these 
distinctions could find a place in the theory of Locke. The 
pretension of this theory is to deduce all ideas from sensation 
and reflection. Now the idea of personal identity could not 
be made to come from sensation ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to make it come from reflection, that is, to make it an object of 
memory and of consciousness, that is, again, to destroy the 
idea of personal existence, by confounding it with the phenom* 
ena which reveal it, and which, too, without it would be impos- 
sible. 

It only remains now to examine the theory of Substance. 
And in the first place, do not be disturbed by the idea of sab- 
stance, any more than by that of the infinite. Infinity is an 
attribute of time and space; so the idea and the word sub- 
stance is a generalization from the fact which I have just been 
discussing. Consciousness, with memory, attests to you an 
operation, or many successive operations, and at the same 
time reason suggests the belief of your own personal existence. 
Now your personal existence, the self which you are, and 
which reason reveals to you, — what is it, relatively to the ope* 
rations which consciousness and memory attest to you ? It is 
the subject of these operations, of which the operations them« 
selves are the characteristics, the signs, the attributes. These 
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operations are perpetually changing and renewing ; they are 
accidents. On the contrary, your personal existence sub- 
sists always the same ; amidst the perpetual diversity of your 
acts, you* are to-day the same that you were yesterday, and 
that you will be to-morrow. Personal identity is the unity of 
your being, yoiir selfy opposed to the plurality of consciousness 
and memory. Now being, one and identical, opposed to va- 
riable accidents, to transitory phenomena, is substance. 

Here you have personal substance. And it is the same in 
relation to external substance, which I do not yet care to call 
material substance. The touch gives you the idea of resist* 
ance, of solid ; the other senses give you the idea of other 
qualities, primary or secondary. But what ! Is there nothing 
but these qualities ? While the senses give you solidity, color, 
figure, soflness, hardness, etc., do you believe that these qual- 
ities are merely in the air ; or do you not believe that they are 
the qualities of something really existing, and which because 
it really is, is solid, hard, soft, of a certain color, figure, etc ? 
You would not have had the idea of this something, if the 
senses had not first given you the idea of these qualities ; but 
you cannot have the idea of these qualities without the idea of 
this something existent. This is the universal belief, which 
implies the distinction between qualities and the subject of 
qualities, between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena ; — ^being, substance, sub« 
ject ; — these are the generalizations drawn from the two in- 
contestible facts of my belief in my own personal exbtence, 
and my belief in the existence of an external world* 

Now. every thing which has been said of body and space, 
of succession and time, of the finite and the infinite, of con- 
sciousness and personal identity, all this may be said of attri- 
bute and subject, of qualities and substance, of phenomena 
and being. When we inquire concerning the origin of the 
idea of phenomena, of quality, of attribute ; if the question be 
oonoeming an attribute of an external substance^ the idea is 
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given by the tenses ; if concerning an attribute of the 
the idea is given by consciousness. But as to the substanoe 
itself, whether material or spiritual, it is not given either by 
sense or consciousness ; it is a revelation of the reason in the 
Exercise of sense and consciousness ; just as space and time, 
infinity and personal identity, are revealed to us by the reason 
in the exercise of the sensibility, the consciousness and tiie 
memory. In fine, as body, succession, the finite, varieOTt 
logically involve the supposition of space, time, infinity and 
unity ; so in the order of reason and nature [the logical order] 
it is evident, that attribute and accident involve the supposition 
of subject and substance. But it is not less evident that in 
the order of the acquisition of our ideas, [the chronok^ical 
order,] the idea of attribute and accident is the necessaiy'CQa- 
dition of arriving at that of substance and subject ; just as in 
this same order, the idea of body, of succession, of number, 
of variety, is the condition of the idea of space, of time, of 
infinity, of identity. — ^It remdns to see what place the idea of 
substance occupies in the system of Locke. 

" I confess," says he, B. 1. ch. IV. § 18, " there is one idea 
which would be of general use for mankind to have, as it is 
of general talk, as if they had it : and this is the idea of sub* 
stance, which we neither have or can have by sensation or 
reflection." Locke, then, systematically denies the idea of 
substance. Unquestionably many passages might be cited, in 
which he implicitly |dmits it ; while he openly repels it, in one 
place as " of little use in philosophy," B. II. ch. XIII. § 19 ; — 
in another as obscure : '^ we have no clear idea of substance 
in general^''^ B. H. ch. XXIII. § 4. But take away from 
substance this characteristic of abstraction and generality; 
restore it to reality; and then substance is self,'Or is body. 
What then ! can we say that the idea is of little use in phi* 
losophy ; that is, does the belief of my personal identity, and 
the belief of an external world, play but an insignificant part 
in my understanding and in human life ? Unquestionably to 
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the aenses, as well as to consciousness, all substance is ob- 
scure ; for no substance, material or spiritual, is in itself a 
proper object of sense or of consciousness. But to reason, 
we say again as before, it is not obscure. The idea of sub« 
stance is the proper object of reason, which has its own ob- 
jects, and reveals them to us with as much evidence as con- 
sciousness and the senses attest their objects. 

Locke, however, everywhere repels the idea of substance, 
and when he officially explains it, he resolves it into a collec- 
tion of simple ideas of sensation, or of reflection. B. 11. ch. 

XXIIL § 3, 4, 6 : " no other idea of substances than 

what is framed by a collection of simple ideas." ^" It is 

hj such combinations of simple ideas, and nothing else, that 
we represent particular sorts of substances to ourselves." ^ 37. 
*^ RdcapUvlation, All our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances, are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a 
supposition of something to which they belong, and in which 
they subsist ; though of this supposed something we have no 
clear distinct idea at all." And he declares that we know 
nothing of matter but the aggregate of its qualities, and 
nothing of mind but the aggregate of its operations. Nothing 
can be moie true than Uiis in a certain respect. It is indubi- 
table that we know nothing of mind but what its operations 
teach us concerning it, and nothing of matter but what its 
qualities teach us of it ; just as we have already granted that 
we know nothing of time save that which succession teaches 
us of it, nor of space, save that which body teaches, nor of 
the infinite, save that which the finite teaches, nor of self, save 
that which consciousness teaches. Body is the sole measure 
of space, succession of time, the finite of the infinite, the opera- 
tiiHis of consciousness of our. identity ; and just so, attributes 
and qualities are the sole measures and the only signs of sub- 
stances, whether material or spiritual. But because we do not 
know anything of a thing except what another thing teaches 
lis coQoemiog it, it does not follow that the former thing if 
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the latter. Because it is only by the aggregate of its qualities 
that substance manifests itself, it does not follow that substance 
is nothing but an aggregate of those qualities. It is eyidept 
that the aggregate of qualities into which Locke reserves sub- 
stance, is altogether impossible without the supposition of sub- 
stance. Royer-Collard has perfectly exposed the various as- 
pects of this impossibility.* I shall bring forward but a smgle 
one. Among all conditions which are requisite to the possi- 
bility of this aggregate, look at one which is clearly unques- 
tionable : it is that there should be some person, some mind, 
to make this collection, this combination. Numbers placed 
under each other do not make addition ; arithmetic does not 
itself perform the whole, it demands an arithmetician. Now 
Locke, by denying substance, has destroyed the arithmetician 
necessary in order to make this addition. The human mind 
no longer exists as an integrating unity, capable of finding the 
sum of the different quantities of which the collection is to be 
composed. But pass over this radical difficulty, and suppose 
that a collection is possible without some person, some mind, 
to make it. Suppose it made, and made of itself. What will 
it be ? All that a mere collection can be : a class, a genus, an 
abstraction, that is to say, a word. See, then, to what you ul- 
timately arrive. Without speaking of God — who is, however, 
the substance of substances, the being of beings — ^behold 
mind, behold matter, reduced to words. The scholastic phi- 
losophy had converted many collections into substances, many 
general words into entities ; but by a contrary extravagance, 
Locke has converted substance into a collection, and made all 
things to be words. This I mean is the necessary conse- 
quence of his system. Admitting none but ideas explicable 
by sensation or reflection, and being unable to explain the 
idea of substance either by the one or the other, he was ne- 



* Fragments of the Lectures of M. Royer-CoUard, published in 
Jouffrof/s edition of the Works of Reid, Vol. IV. p. 30. 
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irily led to deny it, to resolve it into a combination of the 
mmple ideas of qualities, which are easily at^ined by sensa- 
tion or reflection, and whicli his system admits and explains. 
Hence the systematic identification of substance and qualities, 
of being and phenomena, that is to say, the destruction of 
being, and consequently of beings. Nothing exists in itself, 
neither Grod, nor the world, neither you, nor myself. Every 
thing resolves itself into phenomena, into abstractions, into 
words ; and singular enough, it is the very fear of abstractions, 
and ofverbal entities, the ill-understood taste for reality, that 
carries Locke into an absolute nominalism which ends in ab- 
solute nihilism. 

I shall pursue the examination of the second book of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and shall take up the 
idea of cause, and the idea of good and evil. 
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The first fault of Locke in respect to the ideas of space, of 
time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, is 
a fault of method. Instead of investigating and ascertaining, 
at the outset, by impartial observation, the characteristics 
which these ideas actually display in the human understand- 
ing, Locke begins with the exceedingly obscure and difficult 
question cotacerning the origin of those ideas. Then he re- 
solves this question in respect to those ideas, by his general ^ 
^^tem concerning the origin of ideas, which consists in ad- 
mitting no idea that is not formed by sensation, or by reflec- 
tion. Now the ideas of Space, of Time, of the Infinite, of 
Personal Identity, and of Substance, with the characteristics 
by which they are undeniably marked, are inexplicable by 
sensation and reflection, and by consequence, incompatible 
with the system of Locke. There remained, then, but one 
resource : to mutilate those ideas with their attributes, so as 
to reduce them to the measure of other ideas which really dd 
come from sensation or reflection ; for example, the ideas of 
body, of succession, of number, of the direct phenomena of 
consciousness and memory, of the attributes of outward ob- 
jects and of our own attributes. 

But we believe we have shown that these latter ideas, while 
they are indeed the condition [the necessary occasion] pf the 
acquisition of the former ideas, are nevertheless not the same 
as the former ; — ^they are the chronological antecedent, but 
not die logical reason of them ; they precede, bat do not en- 
gender nor explain them. Thus facts distorted and confused, 
save the system of Locke ; re-established and distinguished 
with clearness, they overthrow -it. 
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These observations are equally and specially applicable to 
the theory of one of the most important ideas in the human 
understanding, the idea which figures most in human life, and 
in the books of philosophers ; I mean the idea of Cause. It 
would have been wise in Locke to have begun by recognizing 
and describing this idea exactly as it is, and as it is manifest- 
ed by our actions and speech. But far from this, Locke be- 
gins by investigating the origin of the idea of cause, and with- 
out hesitation refers it to sensation ; this will be seen by the 
following passage : 

B. II. ch. XXVI. § 1.—" Of cause and effect. Whence 
their ideas got.'*'* . " In the notice that our senses take of the 
constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but observe, that 
several particular, both qualities and substances, begin to ex- 
ist ; and that they rcccjive this their existence from the due 
application and operation of some other being. From this 
observation we get our ideas of cause and effect. That which 
produces any simple or complex ideas, we denote by the gene- 
ral name, cause ; and that which is produced, effect. Thus 
finding that in that substance which we call wax, fluidity, 
which is a simple idea that was not in it before, is constantly 
produced by the application of a certain degree of heal ; we 
call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the 
cause of it, and fluidity, the eflect. So also, finding that the 
substance wood, which is a certain collection of simple ideas 
so called, by the application of fire is turned into another sub- 
stance called ashes, that is, another complex idea, consisting 
of a collection of siniple ideas quite diflerent from that com- 
plex idea which we call wood ; we. consider fire, in relation 
to ashes, as the cause, and ashes as eflect." § 2 : " Having 
thus, from what our senses are able to discover in the opera- 
tions of bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and 
effect ." 

This is positive. The idea of cause has its origin in sensa- 
tion. Such clearly is the theory of Locke \ it remains to e:jt- 
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amine it And firet of all, since the question is, whether sen- 
sation gives us the idea of cause, we must guard against tak- 
ing for granted the thing in question. We must abstract the 
sensatian from every foreign element and interrogate that 
alone, in order to discern what it can give relative to the idea 
of cause. 

I suppose myself then limited exclusively to sensation. 
This done, I take th^ example of Locke, that of a piece of 
wax which melts and passes into a liquid state by contact 
with fire. Now what is there in this, for the senses, to which 
alone I am confined ? There is first two phenomena, the 
wax and the fire, in contact with each other. Of this th6 
senses inform me ; they inform, moreover, of a modification in 
the wax which was not there before. A moment before, they 
showed me the wax in one state ; now they show it me in a 
diflTerent state ; and this difierent state they show me at the 
same time that they show, or immediately after they have 
shown me the presence of another phenomenon, namely, the 
fire ; or in other words, the senses show me the succession of 
one phenomenon to another. Do the senses show me any 
thing more ? I do not see that they do, and Locke does not 
pretend that they do ; for according to him, the senses give 
us the idea of cause in the observation of the constant vicissi- 
tude of things. Now the vicissitude of things is clearly the 
succession of phenomena to eacli other. Let this succession 
re-appear sometimes, or frequently, or even constantly ; you 
will have a constant succession ; but whether constant and 
perpetual, or limited to a very few cases, the nature of the suc- 
cession is clearly not altered by the number. Succession is 
never anything but succession. Thus the constant vicissi- 
tude of things at the bottom resolves itself into their vicissi- 
tude, which is nothing but their succession. I agree with 
Locke that the senses give me this succession ; and Locke 
does not pretend that they give me anything more. The 
only question between us, then, is to ascertain whether the 
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succession, rare or constant, of two phenonaena, explatim, ex- 
hausts the iciea of cause. If it does, then the senses give us 
the idea of cause ; otherwise not. This is the true and the 
only question. 

I ask, then, whether if a phenomenon succeeds another, and 
succeeds it constantly, the latter is the cause ? Is it all the 
idea you form of cause ? When you say, when you think, 
that the fire is the cause of the fluidity of the wax^ I put it to 
you, whether you merely understand that the phenomenon of 
fluidity succeeds the phenomenon of the contact of fire ? I 
put it to you whether you do not believe^ whether the whole 
human race do not helieve, that there is in the fire an incom- 
prehensihle, an unknown something, which it is not our ob- 
ject here to determine, but to which you refer the production 
of the phenomenon of fluidity in the wax. I put it to you, 
whether the conception of a phenomenon appearing after an* 
other phenomenon, is not one thing ; and the conception of a 
certain property in a phenomenon which produces the modifi. 
cation tested by the senses in the phenomenon that follows, 
another thing, 

1 will take an example often employed and which expresses 
perfectly well the difference between succession, and the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. I will suppose that I wish at this 
moment to hear a melody, a succession of musical sounds, and 
scarcely is my volition complete, when that succession <^ 
sounds is heard from a neighboring apartment and strikes 
my ear. There Is nothing in this but a relation of succession. 
But suppose that I will to produce those sounds, and that I do 
produce them myself; do I in this case predicate nothing, be- 
tween my volition and the sounds, but the relation of succes- 
sion, which I predicated in the former case between my voli- 
tion and the accidental sounds ? Do I not in this case, besides 
the evident relation of succession, assume another relation 
still, and one altogether different ? Is it not evident that in 
the last case, I believe not only that the first phenomenon, the 
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wU], pieceded the second, the sounds; but moreover, that the 
first phenomenon produced the second ; — in short, that my will 
is the cause, and the sounds the effect ? This is undeniable ; 
it is undeniable, that in certain cases, we perceive between 
two phenomena only the relation of succession, and that in 
certain other cases, we predicate of them the relation of cause 
to the effect ; and that these two relations are not identical. 
The conviction of every one, and the universal belief of the 
human race, leave no doubt on this subject. Our acts are 
not only phenomena which appear in a sequence to the ope- 
ration of volition ; they are judged by us, and recognized by 
others, as the direct eflects of our volitions. From hence, 
moral imputation, and judicial imputation, and three quarters 
of human life and conduct. If there is nothing but a rela- 
tion of succession, between the action of the murderer and 
the death of his victim, then the universal belief and the 
whole structure of civil society is nothing. For civil life is 
founded upon the hypothesis, universally admitted, that man 
is a cause ; as the science of nature is also founded upon the 
hypothesis that external bodies are causes, that is, have proper- 
ties which can and do produce effects. From the fact, then, 
that the senses give us the succession of phenomena, their suc- 
cession more or less constant, it does not follow that they ex- 
plain that connection of phenomena, far more intimate and 
profound, which we call the relation of cause and effect ; and 
consequently they do not explain the origin of the idea of 
cause. As to the rest, 1 refer you to Hume, who has perfect- 
'ly dbtinguished vicissitude, that is, succession, from causation, 
and completely demonstrated that the latter cannot come from 
sensation.* Enough has been shown to ruin the theory of 

* See Hume's Essays on the Human Understanding, Essay 7th. — 
[Hume's philosophical genius was of a very superior order. Justice 
was never done to it by his contemporaries, nor has it since been 
done in the general estimation of the English. In logical force, 
acatenest, and at the tame time elearness and elegance of mind, he 
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Locke coDcernlDg the origin of the idea of cause from sensa- 
tion. 

had few equals. His pbilosopbical skepticism was the confnsteht re- 
sult of the principles at that time almost universally adopted. The 
difference between himself and his contemporaries and opposers, was 
only that he was more acute and consequent than they. In the first 
place y he clearly and fully established ihe essential difference of the 
notions of succession and causation, notions which Locke had con- 
founded for the sake of his system, and which everybody continued 
to confound. Hume showed that the conception of cause, and of 
the relation of cause and effect, could not be resolved into, or ex- 

-^ plained by, the notion of succession : they were two distinct and" dif- 
ferent conceptions. 2. He proved, beyond contradiction, that the 
idea of cause and effect is not derived from experience, either exter- 
nal or internal, from sensation or from reflection ; but, 3. He still 
continued to hold, and seems not to have suspected the questionable- 
ness of, the grounding principle of Locke's system, that all our real 
knowledge must be derived from experience. Hence, 4. He was 
consistently led to deny the truth, the objective reality of the relation 
of cause and effect. He therefore explained it as a delusion of the 
imagination, the result of association and habit ; as a very useful idea, 
having a subjective necessity and reality, (being held, that is by vs, as 
true,) but having no objective reality, no reality but to us. 

Thus, Hume, for want of elucidation on the third point, remained 
a skeptic. His opponents, Beattie, Oswald, and Priestley, were en- 
tirely unable to shed any light upon the subject ; for they equally 
failed in perceiving the point to which criticism should have been 
directed. 

But Kant, struck with the truth and profoundness of Hume's 
analysis and discrimination of the idea of succession and cause, and 
the impossibility of deriving tlie latter from experience, was led di- 
rectly to question the grounding principle of Locke's system, and 
thus to discern a way of avoiding the skeptical conclusion of Hume. 

^ Upon investigation, he perceived that the idea of cause and efiect 
was Tiot the only one that is applied to experience, with the conscious- 
ness of its necessity, yet without being derived from experience. 
Hence, the very first position of his Critique of Pure Reason is, that 
we are in possession of knowledge, a priori ', and the first sentence 
of his work contains the annunciation of the important distinction, 
that although all our knowledge begins with experience, yet it is not 
therefore all derived /rom experience. — Tr.] 
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But this is not all. Not only is there in the human mind 
the idea of cause ; not only do we believe ourselves to be the 
causes of our pwn acts, and that certain bodies are often the 
cause of the movement of other bodies ; but we judge in a 
general manner that no phenomenon can begin to exist, 
whether in space or in time, without having a cause. There 
is here something more than an idea ; there is a principle ; 
and the principle is as incontrovertible as the idea. Imagine a 
movement, any chcmge whatever, and the moment you con- 
ceive of this change, this movement, you cannot help sup- 
posing that it was made in virtue of some cause. It is not our 
object to inquire what this cause is, what its nature, or how it 
produced such a change ; the only question is, whether the 
human mind can conceive of a change, a movement, without 
conceiving that it is produced by virtue of a cause. Here is 
the foundation of human curiosity, which seeks for a cause for 
every phenomenon, and of the judicial action of society, which 
intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears in which so- 
ciety is concerned. An assassination, a murder, a theft, any 
phenomenon which falls within the scope of the Law, being 
given, an author of it is instantly presumed, a thief, a mur- 
derer, or an assassin, is presumed, and an inquisition is made ; 
nothing of which would be done, if it was not a decided im- 
possibility for the human mind not to conceive of a cause 
wherever there is a phenomenon which begins to exist. Ob- 
serve, I do not say there is no effect without a cause, for evi- 
dently 4his is a frivolous proposition, of which one term in- 
volves the other, and expresses the same idea in a different 
manner. The word effect being relative to the word cause, 
to say that the effect supposes the cause is to say nothing but 
that the effect is an effect. But we do not make an identical 
or frivolous proposition, when we say that every phenomenon 
which begins to exist necessarily has a cause. The two terms 
of this proposition ; commencing phenomenon, and cause, do 
not leciprocally contain «ach otlier ; they are not identical ; 
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and yet the human mind decides and puts a necessary tan- 
nection between them^ This is what we call the pfinei^le of 
causality. 

This principle is real, certain, undeniable. What now are 
its attributes? First, then, it is universal. Is there a honuni 
being, a savage, a child, an idiot, even, provided he is not en* 
tirely one, who, in the case of a phenomenon beginning to ex- 
ist, does not instantly suppose a cause of it ? True, indeed, 
if no phenomenon is given, if we have not the idea of some 
change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose, a cause ; for 
where neither term is known, what relation can be appre- 
hended ? But it is a fact that in this case a single term being 
given, the supposition of the other, and of their relation is in- 
volved, and that universally. There is not a single case in 
which we do not thus judge. 

Still more : not only do we thus decide in all cases, natural- 
ly and in the instinctive exercise of our understanding ; but 
to decide otherwise is impossible ; a phenomenon being given, 
endeavor to suppose there is no cause of it. You cannot. 
The principle, then, is not only universal ; it is also necessary. 
From whence I conclude it is not derived from the senses. 
For even if it should be granted that the senses might give 
the universal, it is evident that they cannot give the necessary. 
For the senses give that which appears, or even that which is, 
such as it is or appears, phenomena with their incidental char- 
acteristics ; but it is re'pugnant to suppose that they can give 
that 'which ought to be, the reason of a phenomenon, still less 
its necessary reason. 

It is so far from being true, that the sense and the external 
world give us the principle of causality, that were it not for 
the intervention of this principle, the external world from 
which Locke derives it, would have for us no existence. In 
fact, suppose that a phenomenon could begin to appear in time 
or in space without your being necessarily led to suppose a 
cause. When a phenomen<m of sensation appeared under 
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the-«7e of consciousness, not conceiving or supposing a cause 
for this phenomenon, you would not seek for anything td 
which to refer it ; you would rest in the phenomenon itself, 
that is, in a simple phenomenon of consciousness, that is, 
again, in a modification of yourselves ; you would not go out 
of yourselves. You would never attain the external world. 
For what is it that is necessary in order for you to attain the 
external world and suspect its existence ? It is necessary 
that, a sensation heing given, you should he forced to ask 
yourselves, what is the cause of this new phenomenon, and 
also that under the two-fold impossibility of referring it to your- 
selves and of not referring it to some cause, you are forced to 
refer to a cause other than yourselves, to a foreign cause, to an 
external cause. The idea of an external cause of our sensa- 
tions, is, then, the fundamental idea of a without, of outward 
olijects, of bodies, and of the world. I do not say that the 
world, bodies, external objects, are nothing more than a cause 
of certain sensations in us : but I say that at first they are 
given us as causes of our sensations, under this condition, and 
by this title. Afterwards, or, if you please, at the same time, 
we add to this property of objects other properties still. But it 
is upon this, that all the others which we subsequently learn, 
are founded. Take away the principle of causality, the sen- 
sation remains under the eye of consciousness, and reveals to 
us only its relation to the self^ the m«, which experiences it, 
without revealing to us that which produced it, the noUselfy 
the not'tne^ external objects, the world. It is commonly said, 
and philosophers even join with the vulgar in saying, that the 
senses discover the world to us. This is right, if it is meant 
merely to say, that without the senses, without sensation, with- 
out the previous phenomenon, the principle of causality would 
lack the basis [the condition, the occasion] for attaining exten* 
nal causes, so that we should never conceive the world. But 
we are completely deceived, if we understand that it is the 
themselves, directly and by their own force, without the. 

12 
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intervention of the reason, or any foreign principle, which 
make us acquainted with the external wodd. To know in 
general, to know without regard to any particular object, jb 
beyond the reach of the senses. It is the reason, and the 
reason alone, which knows, and which knows the world ; and 
it does not know the world at first but in the character ci a 
cause. It is for us, primarily, nothing but the cause of the 
sensitive phenomena which we cannot refer to ourselves ; and 
we should not search for this cause, and consequently should 
not find it, if our reason were not provided with the principle 
of causality, if we could suppose that a phenomenon might 
begin to appear on the theatre of consciousness, of time or of 
space, without having a cause. The principle of causality, 
then, I am not afraid to say, is' the father or the external world ; 
instead of its being possible to deduce it from the world and 
make it come from sensation. When we speak of exterpal 
^objects and of the world, without previously admitting the 
principle of causality, either we know nol what we affirm, or 
we are guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of this whole discussion is : that if the question 
be about the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession 
of outward and i^nsible phenomena ; that succession is the 
condition, [the necessary occasion] of the conception of cause, 
its chronological antecedent, but not its principle and its logi- 
cal reason : If the question be, not merely about the idea of 
cause, but concerning the principle of causality, this principle 
still more escapes from every attempt to explain it by succes- 
sion and sensation. — In the first case, in regard to the idea of 
cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with the 
idea itself ; and in the second case, in regard to the principle 
of causality, he derives from the phenomena of the outward 
world precisely the principle without which there would be for 
us no outward, no world. He takes for granted the very 
thing in question. He no longer confounds the antecedent 
with the consequent, but the consequent with the antecedent, 



.^ 
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die consequence Mrith its principle. For the principle of cau- 
sality is the necessary foundation of even the slightest know- 
ied^ of ^outward, world, of the feeblest suspicion of its ex- 
istence. To explain the principle of causality by the specta- 
cle of the world, which can be given only by the principle of 
causality, is, as we have said, to explain the principle by the 
consequence. Now the idea of cause and the principle of 
causality, are undeniable facts in the human mind ; conse- 
quently the system of Locke, which obliges him to receive, in 
their stead, merely the idea of succession, of constant succes- 
sion, does not account for facts, nor explain the human rfiind. 
But is there nothmg more in Locke on the great question 
of cause ? Has Locke never assigned to the idea of cause 
another orighi than sensation ? — You are not to expect from 
our philosopher perfect self-consistency. I have already told 
you, and I shall have frequent occasion to repeat it, nothing is 
less consistent than Locke. Contradictions occur not only 
from book to book, in his Essay ; but from chapter to chap- 
ter, and almost from paragraph to paragraph. I have already 
cited the positive passage, (B. II. ch. XXVI.) in which Locke 
derives the idea of cause from sensation. Well now, let us 
turn over a few pages, and we shall find him forgetting both 
his fundamental assertion, and the particular examples, all 
physical, produced to justify it ; and concluding, to the great 
astonishment of the attentive reader, that the idea of cause 
no longer comes from sensation solely, but from sensation, or 

from reflection. Ch. XXVI. § 2. ^" In which and all 

other eases, we may observe that the notion of cause and 
efl^t has its rise from sensation or reflection ; and that this 
relation, how comprehensive soever, terminates at last in 
them." This " or'*'* is, now, nothing less than a new theory. 
Hitherto Locke had not said a word about reflection. It is an 
evident contradiction to the passage I have before cited. 
But is this contradiction thrown in here at hazard, and afler- 
waxd abandooed and lost? In regard to the twenty-sixth 
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chapter, the answer is, yes ; in regard to the entire woric, no. 
Sead another chapter of this same second Book, Chapter 
XXI., On Power, At the bottom, a chapter on power k a 
chapter on cause. For, what is power, but the power to pro- 
duce something, that is, a cause ?* To treat of power, then, 
is to treat of cause. Now what is the origin of the ideli of 
power, according to Locke, in the chapter expresdy devoted 
to this inquiry ? it is, as in chapter twenty-sixth, at oofs^ sen- 
sation and reflection. 

B. n. ch. XXL " Of Power. § 1. This idea haw goi:^ 
*^ The mind being every day informed, by the senses, of the 
alteration of those simple ideas it observes in things without, 
and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, 
and another begins to exist which was not before ; reflecting 
also on what passes within itself, and observing a constant 
change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward 
objects on the senses, and sometimes by the determinatioa of 
its own choice ; and concluding, from what it has so constant- 
ly observed to have been, that the like changes will for the 
future be made in the same things by like agents, and by like 
ways ; considers in one thing the possil»lity of having any of 
its simple ideas changed, and in another the pos8il»lity of ma- 
king that change ; and so comes by that idea which we call 
power." 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first, 
namely sensation, is insufficient to account for the idea of 
cause, that is to say, of power. It remains, then, to examine 
the second origin^ But this second origin, does it precede, or 
follow the first ? We derive, according to Locke, the idea of 
cause, both from sensation, and from reflection. But from 
which of these do we derive it first ? It is one of the eminent 
merits of Locke, as I have before noted, that he has shown 
in the question concerning time, that the first succession which 

* The fcwnoua fissa^ of Hume oi\ cauoe it outitled, Cfthe Idea of 
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reveals to us the idea of time, is not the succession of external 
events, but the succession of our own thoughts. Here Locke 
equally says that it is from the internal and not from the ex- 
ternal, in reflection and not in sensation, that the idea of power 
is first given. It is a manifest contradiction, I grant, with his 
official chapter on cause ; but it is to the honor of Locke to 
have seen and established, even in contradiction to himself, 
that it js in reflection, in the consciousness of our own opera- 
tions, the first and clear idea of cause is given. I wish to cite 
this passage entire ; for it evinces a tnie talent for observa- 
tion, and a rare psychological sagacity. 

B. n. ch. XXI. § 4, " The clearest idea of active potter 
had from spiriiy ^" If we will consider it attentively, bod- 
ies by our senses, do not afford us so clear and distinct an 
idea of active power, as we have from reflection on the opera- 
tions of our own minds. For all power relating to action, 
and there being but two sorts of action whereof we have any 
idea, namely, thinking and motion ; let us consider whence 
we have the clearest ideas of the powers which produce these 
€U3tions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, it is 
only from reflection that we have that. 2. Neither have we 
from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at 
rest affords us no idea of any active power to move ; and 
when it is set in motion itself, tliat motion is rather a passion, 
than an action in it For when the ball obevs the stroke of a 
billiard stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare passion ; 
also when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that lay in 
its way, it only communicates the motion it had received from 
another, and loses in itself so much as the other received ; 
which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer, but not 
to produce any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of 
power which reaches not the production of the action, but the 
continuation of the passion. For so is motion, in a body im? 
polled by another : the continuation of the alteration made in 

12* 
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it from rest to motion, being litde more an actioiH than the 
continuation of the alteration of its Sgaste by the same blow, 
18 an acticHi. The idea of the beginning of nxytioay we have 
only from reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we 
find by experience, that barely by wilting it, barely by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 
which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by our senses, 
but a very imperfect, obscure idea of active power, since they 
afford us not any idea of power in themselves to begin any 
action, either motion or thought." 

LfOcke seems to have felt indec^d that he contradicted him- 
self ; so he adds: *^ Bert if, from the impulse, bodies are ob- 
served to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a 
clear idea of power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation 
being one of those ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas: 
only I thought it worth while to consider here, l^ the way, 
whether the mind doth not receive its idea of active power 
clearer from reflection on its own operations, than it doth from 
any external sensation." 

Now this power of action, of which we have from reffec- 
tion that distinct idea which sensation alone could not give us, 
what is it ? It is that of the will. 

B. II. ch. XXI. § 5. " This at least, I think evident, that 
we find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, continue or 
end several actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or as 
it were, commanding the domg or not doing such or such a 
particular action. This power which the mind has thus to or- 
der the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing to consid- 
V er it ; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its 
rest, and vice versa in any particular instance, is that which 
we call the vnll. The actual exercise of that power, by di- 
recting any particular action, or its forbearance, is that which 
we call willing, or volition. The forbearance of that action. 
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consequent to such order or commedid of the mind, is called 
voUmtary ; and whatsoever action is performed without such 
a thought of the mind is called involuntary J*^ 

We have here, then, the will considered as an active pow 
er, as a productive energy, and consequently as a cause. This 
is the germ of the beautiful theory of M. dp Biran, concern- 
ing the origin of the idea of cause. According to M. de Bi- 
ran, as according to Locke, the idea of cause is not given us 
in the observation of external phenomena, which regarded 
solely by the senses, do not manifest to us any causative ener- 
gy, and appear only as successive ; but it is jgiven from with- 
in, in reflection, in the consciousness of our operations, and 
of the power which produces them, namely the will. I make 
an efbrt to move my arm ; and 1 move it. When we analyze 
attentively this phenomenon of effort, which M. de Biran con- 
^ders as the type of the phenomena of the will, we have the 
fdlowing elements : 1. the consciousness of a voluntary act ; 
2. the consciousness of a motion produced : 3. a relation, a 
reference of the motion to the voluntary act. And what is this 
relation ? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succession. 
Repeat in yourselves the phenomena of efibrt, and you will 
find that you all with perfect conviction attribute the produc- 
ticm of the motion of which you are conscious, to a previous 
voluntary operation of which you are also conscious. For 
you, the will is not merely a pure act, without efficiency ; it 
is a productive energy, in such sort, that, in it is given the 
idea of a cause. 

Still more. This motion, of which you are conscious, which 
you all refer, as an effect, to «the previous operation of the 
will, as the producing operation, the cause, — do you, I ask, 
refer this motion to any other will than your owp ? Do you, 
or could you, consider this will as the will of another, as the 
will of your neighbor, of Alexander, or Ceesar, or of any su* 
perior or foreign pwer ? Or, for you, is it not your own ? 
Do you not always impute every voluntary act to yourselves ? 
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b it not, in a word, from the consciousness of your will, as 
your own, that you derive the idea of your personality, the 
idea of yourselves. The distinguishing merit of M. de Biian 
is in having established that the will is the constituent charac- 
teristic of personality. He has gone further — too far perhaps. 
As Locke confounded consciousness and memory with per- 
sonality and identity of self, M. de Biran has gone even so 
faf as to confound the will with personality itself. It is cer- 
tainly the eminent characteristic of it ; and from hence it 
follows, that the idea of cause, which unquestionably is given 
in the consciousness of the producing will, is given by it in 
the consciousness of our own personality, and that we our- 
selves are the first cause of which we have any knowledge. 

In short, this cause, which is ourselves, is implied in every 
fact of consciousness. The necessary condition of every 
phenomenon perceived by the consciousness, is that we pay 
attention to it. If we do not bestow our attention, the phe- 
nomenon may perhaps still exist, but the consciousness not 
connecting itself with it, and not taking knowledge of it, it is 
for us a non-existence. Attention then is the -condition of 
every apperception of consciousness. Now attention, as I 
have more than once shown, is the will. The condition, then, 
of every phenomenon of consciousness, and of course of the 
first phenomenon, as of all others, is the will ; and as the 
wDl is a causative power, it follows that in the first fact of con- 
sciousness, and in order that this fact may take place, there 
must necessarily be the apperception of our personal causality 
in the will ; from whence it follows again that the idea of 
cause is the primary idea ; that the apperception of ourselves 
is the first of all apperceptions ; and the condition of all the 
others. 

Such is the theory which M. de Biran has raised upon that 
of Locke.* 1 adopt it. I believe that it perfectly accounts 

* See Laromiguii^re's Leqons de Philosophies and also M. de Biran*a 
Examen des Lemons de M, Laromigmere^ Ch. 8. p. 140—152. 
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for the origin of the idea of cause. But it remains to inquire 
whether the idea of cause springing from this origin and from 
the sentiment of voluntary and personal activity, suffices to 
explain the idea which all men have of external causes, and 
to explain the principle of causality. For Locke, who treats 
of the idea of cause, but never of the principle of causality, 
the problem did not even exist. M. de Biran, who scarcely 
proposes it, resolves it by far too rapidly, and arrives at once 
to a result which sound psychology and sound logic cannot 
accept ^ 

According to M. de Biran, after we have derived the idea 
of cause from the sentiment of our own personal activity, in 
the phenomena of efibrt, of which we are conscious, we 
transfer this idea outwardly ; we project it into the external 
world, by virtue of an operation which, with Royer-Collard, 
he has called natural induction,* Let us understand. If by 
t^is, M. de Biran means merely that before knowing external 
causes of any kind, we first derive the idea of cause from 
ourselves, I grant it. But I deny that the knowledge which 
we have of external causes is a transferral, a projection, an 
induction of ours. In fact this induction could not take place 
but under conditions which are in manifest contradiction with 
fects and with reason. I request here all your attention. 

According to Locke and to M. de Biran, it is reflection, 
consciousness, which gives us the first idea of cause. But 
what idea of cause does it give us ? I answer, and wish it to 
be specially noticed, that it gives us, not the idea of cause in 
the abstract, in general, but the idea of a self^ a me, which 
wills ; and which, by willing, produces ; and thereby is a 
cause. The idea of cause which consciousness gives us, i9» 
then, an idea altogether particular, individual and determinate, 
since it is to us altogether personal. Everything which we 



t M. de iTiran's Examerif p. 109 — 151 ;— also M. de Biran's Article, 
entitled LeUmUZf in the Biographic Universelle ; — also the Fragment^ 
of M. Ro^er-CoUard in Joufray's Reid, Vols. lU. lY, 
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know of cause by conflciousness, is concentrated in per- 
Bonality. It is this personality, and in this personality the 
will, and the will alone, which is the power, die cause, re- 
vealed in consciousness. This being laid down, let us next 
see what are the conditions of induction. Induction is the 
^supposition that in certain .circumstances, 'a phenomenon, a 
law, having been given us, the same phenomenon, the same 
law, will take place in analogous c6ises. Induction then im- 
plies : 1. the supposition of analogous cases, that is, of cases 
more or less different ; 2. the supposition of a phenomenon 
which is to continue to take place the same ui both cases. 
Induction is the process of the mind which having hitherto 
observed a phenomenon only in certain cases, transfers this 
phenomenon — this phenomenon, observe, and not another, 
that is the same phenomenon — to difierent cases, cases neces- 
sarily different, since they are only analogous and similar, 
and cannot be absolutely identical. The character of induc- 
tion then is precisely in the contrast of the identity of the 
phenomenon or law, and of the diversity of the circumstances 
from which it is first derived and then transferred. If, then, 
the knowledge of external causes is only an induction from 
our own personal cause, it is in strictness our causality, the 
voluntary and free cause which ourselves constitute, that 
should be transferred by induction into the external world ; 
that is to say, whenever any motion or change begins to ap- 
pear in time or in space, there we must suppose, not a cause 
in general, for bear in mind that we are not possessed of the 
general idea of cause, we have only the idea of oar own per- 
sonal causality. We can only suppose what we already have, 
otherwise it would no longer be the proper and legitimate 
process of induction. We shall be led to suppose, then, not 
the abstract and general idea of cause, but the particular and 
determinate idea of a particular and determinate cause, to 
wit, ourselves. From whence it follows that it is our own 
casuality we should be obliged to suppose wherever a pheno- 
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nenon begins to appear : that is to say, all causes subse- 
:|uently conceived by us, are and can be nothing but our own 
personality, the sole and only cause of all the effects, acci- 
dents, or events, which begin to appear. And bear in mind, 
that the belief in tlie external world and in external causes, is 
universal and necessary. All men have it ; all men cannot 
but have it. As soon as any phenomenon begins to appear, 
all men believe, think, judge, that there are external causes 
present, and they cannot but so judge. If, then, induction 
explains our whole idea of external causes, this induction 
must be universal and necessary. It must be, that is, an uni- 
versal and necessary fact, that we believe ourselves to be the 
cause of all the events, movements and changes which take 
place, or can take place. 

Thus in strictness, the induction, the transfer of our own 
causality without ourselves, is nothing but the substitution of 
human liberty for destiny, and perhaps strictly the creation of 
the world by humanity. If we do not carry it this length, we 
misconceive the true nature and extent of induction ; and I 
urge this consequence upon the system of M. de Biran as its 
legitimate and necessary consequence. 

My excellent friend would undoubtedly resist this conse- 
quence as forced and exaggerated ; but there is one which he 
would be forced to accept, and which he does almost accept. 
If external causes are nothing but an induction from our own 
causal power, and if nevertheless we are unwilling to allow 
that they are our very selves, it must at least be conceded that 
they are of the same kind as ourselves ; if they are not our 
own, they 6re as our own — personal, conscious, voluntary, in- 
tentional, free, living, and living the same life with us, intel- 
lectual and moral. In fact, without pretending that this is 
our whole conception of external causes, M. de Biran main- 
tains that such is the conception which we form of them at 
first And he gives in proof of it that children, and savages, 
who are but grown children, conceive of all external causes 
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after the model of their own causal power ; that hence the 
child is angry at the stone which hurt him, as if it had the in- 
tention of hurting him ; and the savage personifies and deifies 
the causes of external phenomena. 

To this I reply : we are not to forget that the belief in the 
external world and in external causes, is universal and Neces- 
sary ; and that the fact which explains it ought itself to be 
universal and necessary. Hence it follows, that if oiir belief 
in the outward world and in external causes resolves itself into 

1 

the assimilation of these causes to ourselves, this assimilation 
ought likewise to be universal and necessary. Now at this 
point I have recourse to psychology ; I recur to it to determine 
whether all intellectual and moral beings conceive of external 
causes as animated and conscious. I look to psychology, and 
require it to prove that this opinion of children and of savages, 
is not only a frequent fact, but an universal fact ; that there 
is not a child nor a savage, who does not at first form this 
conception. And it liiust prove also that this is not only 
universal, but necessary. Now the character of a necessary 
fact is, that it continues without ceasing ; the necessity of an 
idea, of a law, implies the supremacy of that idea, that law, 
throughout the whole extent of duration, as long as the hu- 
man mind subsists. Now, even if I should grant that all 
children and all savages believe at first that external causes 
are living, free, and personal ; this would not be a necessary 
fact ; for it is not an opinion which continues, which subsists 
always. We do not now believe it. It is to our credit that 
we do not. That which [by the theory in question] should 
be a necessary truth, reproduced from age to age without ex- 
ception or alteration, is for us simply an extravagance which 
exists for a short period, and then passes away never lo re- 
turn. From the fact that this supposed induction has languish- 
ed for a single day, from this alone, we are forced to conclude 
that it is not an universal and necessary law of the human 
mind ; and of course it does not explain tlic universal and ne- 
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cessary belief in the existence of the world and of external 
causes. 

We all have, we cannot but have, a perfect conviction that 
the world exists, that there are external causes. These causes 
we believe to be neither personal, nor intentional and volun- 
tary. This is the belief of the human race. It is the province 
of the philosopher to explain it, without destroying or impair- 
ing it Now if this belief is universal and necessary, the 
judgment which includes it and which gives it, ought to have 
a principle which is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is nothing else than the principle of causality, a 
principle now-a-days expressed in Logic under this form: 
every phenomenon, every change, which begins to appear, 
has a cause. This principle is universal and necessary, and 
because it is so, it imparts to our belief in the existence of the 
world and of external causes, the character of universality and 
necessity by which it is itself marked. Take away this prin- 
ciple, and leave the mere consciousness of our persond cau- 
sality, and never should we have the least idea of external cau- 
ses and of the world. In fact, take away the principle of causal- 
ity, and whenever a phenomenon appeared upon the theatre 
of oonscipusness, of which we were not the cause, there would 
no longer be a ground for our demanding a cause for the phe- 
nomenon. We should not seek for a cause. For observe, 
that even in order to the induction we have been speaking of; 
even in order for us to fall into the absurdity of assigning to 
the sensation as its cause, either ourselves, or something like 
ourselves ; it is necessary to feel the need of assigning causes 
for every phenomenon ; and in order to make this induction 
universal and necessary, this feeling of need must be univer* 
sal and necessary 9 in short, we must have the principle of 
causality. Thus, without the principle of causality, every 
phenomenon is for us without cause, [and without the notion 
of cause,] so that we cannot even attribute it to an extrava- 
gant cause. But on the contrary, assume the principle of 

13 
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causality [as potentially existing in the mind,] and as floon 
as a phenomenon of sensation begins to appear on the theatre 
of consciousness, at the same instant, the principle of causality 
[actually unfolded and put in exercise by the occasion of the 
phenomenon,] marks it with this character: that it cannot 
but have a cause. Now, as consciousness attests that this 
cause is not ourselves, and yet it remains not less certain tKat 
it must have a cause, it follows that there is a cause other 
than ourselves, and which is neither personal nor voluntary, 
and yet is a cause, that is to say, a cause simply efficient. 
Now this is precisely the idea which all men form of external 
causes. They consider them as capable of producing the 
motions which they refer to them, but not as intentional and 
personal causes. The universal and necessary principle of 
causality, is the only principle which can give us such <^u8es ; 
it is, then, the true and legitimate process of the human mind 
in the acquisition of the idea of the world and of external 
causes. 

Having now demonstrated that our belief in external causes 
is not an induction from the consciousness of our own personal 
cause, but a legitimate application of the principle of causality, 
it remains to learn how we pass from the consciousness of 
our own particular causality to the conception of the general 
principle of causality. 

1 admit, I am decidedly of opinion, that the consciousness 
of our own proper causality precedes any conception of the 
principle of causality, and of course precedes any application 
of this principle, any knowledge of external causality. In my 
judgment, the process by which, in the depths of the mind, 
the passage is made from the primary fact of consciousness 
to the ulterior fact of the conception of the principle, is this. 
I wish to move my arm, and I move it. We have seen that 
this fact when analysed, gives three elements : 1. conscious- 
ness of a volition which is my own, which is personal ; 2. a 
motion produced ; 3. and finally, a reference of this motion 
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to my will, a relation which, as we have seen, is a relation of 
production, of causation ; a relation, too, which I no more call 
in question, than I do either of the two other terms ; which is 
not given me without those two terms, and without which the 
terms are not given ; so that the three terms are given in one 
single and even indivisible fact. Now what is the character of 
this fact ? It is characterized by being particular, individual, 
determinate, and for this very simple reason, that the fact is 
altogether personal This producing will is my own, and of 
course it is a will particular and determinate. Again, it is char* 
acteristic of every thing particular and determinate, to be sus- 
ceptible of the degrees of more or less. I myself, a volunta- 
ry cause, have at such a moment more or less energy, which 
makes the motion produced by me reflect it more or less, with 
more or less force. A little while ago, the causative power 
exerted, had such a degree of force, the motion produced had 
a corresponding degree ; now again, the causative power has 
less energy, and the motion produced is more feeble ; but does 
this last motion pertain less to me than the former ? Is there 
between the cause, myself, and the effect, motion, any the less 
a relation in the one case than in the other ? Not at all ; the 
two terms may vary, and do vary perpetually, but the relation 
does not vary. Still further : not only the individuality, the 
determinateness of the fact, if you will permit the expression, 
may vary, that is, the two particular terms may not only vary, 
but they may be altogether others ; they may even not exist at 
all. It is supposable that I may not exist ; that I am not a 
cause ; that I have not produced a motion. The two terms, 
in so far as they are determinate, are susceptible of the attri- 
butes of more or less, and are purely accidental ; but the re- 
lation between these two determinate, variable, and contin- 
gent terms, is itself neither variable nor contingent. It is the 
universal and necessary part of the fact. Now the moment 
the consciousness seizes these two terms, the reason seizes 
tbeir relation, and by an abstraction which needs not the support 
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of a great number of similar facts, it, disengages the invariable 
and necessary element of the fact, from its variable and con- 
tingent elements. Make the attempt to call this relation in 
question. You cannot ; no human intelligence can succeed 
in the attempt. Whence it follows, that this truth is an uni- 
versal and necessary truth. Reason, then, is subjected to this 
truth. It is under an impossibility of not supposing a cause, 
whenever the senses or the consciousness reveal any- motion, 
any phenomenon. Now this impossibility, to which reason is 
subjected, of not supposing a cause for every phenomenon re- 
vealed in sense and consciousness, is what we call the princi- 
ple of causality ; not, indeed, in its actual logical formula, but 
in its internal primitive energy. The impossibility for us of not 
conceiving a cause, in every case in which we observe the ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon, external or internal, beginning to 
exist, is what we call the principle of causality [stibjectively]. 
If it be asked, how the universal and the necessary are found 
in the relative and the contingent^ I reply that along with the 
Will and the Senses, there is also the faculty of the Reason, 
and that it is developed simultaneously whh the former. 

What has just been said of the principle of causality, may 
be said of all the other principles. It is a fact which should 
not be forgotten, though it very often is, that our judgments 
are all at first particular and determinate, and that under this 
form of a particular and determinate judgment, all universal and 
necessary truths, all universal and necessary principles, make 
their first appearance. Thus the senses attest to me the exist- 
ence of a body, and at the instant I judge that this body is in 
space, not in space in general, not in pure space, but in a certain 
space ; it is a certain body which my senses attest, and it is in 
a certain space that reason locates it. Then when we reflect 
upon the relation between this particular body and this par- 
ticular space, we find that the relation itself is not particular, 
but universal and necessary-; and when we attempt to conceive 
of a body without any space whatever, we find that we cannot. 
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So also it is in regard to time. WKen our consciousness or our 
senses give us any succession of events or of thoughts, we in* 
stantly judge that this succession passes in a determinate time. 
Everything in time and succession, as they are in the primitive 
facts of sensation or of consciousness, is determinate. The ques* 
tion is of such or such a particular succession, an hour, a day, a 
year, etc. But that which is not determinate and special, is the 
relation between this succession and this time. We may vary 
the two terms ; we may vary the succession, and the time which 
embraces the succession ; but the relation of succession to time 
does not vary.* Again, it is in the same way that the prin- 
ciple of substance is given us. When a phenomenon takes 
place on the theatre of my consciousness, it is a particulsur and 
determinate phenomenon ; and accordingly I judge, that under 
this particular phenomenon, is a being which is the subject of 
it ; not a being in the abstract and general, but actual and de- 
terminate, to wit, myself. All our primitive judgments are 
personal and determinate, and yet under the depths of these 
personal and determinate judgments, there are already rela- 
tions, truths, principles, which are not personal and determi- 
nate, although they do determine and individualize themselves 
in the determination and individuality of their terms. Such is 
the first form of the truths of Geometry and Arithmetic* 
Tedce, for example, two objects, and two more objects. Here 
all is determinate ; the quantities to be added are concrete^ 
not discrete. You judge that these two, and these two objects, 
make four objects. Now, what is to be noted in this judgment ? 

* [For illastration : snppoBe a hundred revolutions of a wheel in'a 
hundred mmatei. You cat then vary the ttoo terms (one hundred 
revolatioiiSy and one hundred minutei) in any way you please ; for 
example, varying the second term, you can suppose the hundred rev* 
olutions to take place injEve, or ten, or a thotisand minutes; or, va- 
rying the first term, you can suppose five revolutions, or ten, or a 
thousand, made in the hundred minutes ; or, varying both terms, yon 
can suppose Bittj revolutions in sixty seconds, etc. ;— but the rda* 
Horn of this tnocewiion to <ifiM, to tome time, ie not variable .-^Tn.] 

18» 
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Here again, as before, everythmg is contiBgent and vanaUe:, 
except the relation. You can vary the objects ; you can put 
pebbles in the place of these books, or hats in the place of the 
pebbles ; and the relation will remain unchanged and inva- 
riable. Still further : why do you judge that these two de- 
terminate objects added to these two other determinate ob- 
jects make four determinate objects ? Reflect It is in virtue 
of this truth, namely, that two and two make four. Now, 
this truth of relation is altogether independent of the na- 
ture of the two concrete terms, whatever they may be. It is 
an abstract truth, involved and hidden in the concrete, which 
leads you to pronounce concerning the concrete, that two con- 
crete objects added to two concrete objects, make four concrete 
objects* The abstract is given in the concrete ; the invariable 
and the necessary in the variable and contingent ; the reason in 
sensation and consciousness. The senses attest the existence 
of concrete quantities and of bodies ; consciousness, the inter- 
nal sense, attests the presence of a succession of thoughts and 
of all the phenomena which pertain to personal identity. But 
at the same time, reason intervenes and pronounces that the 
relatioiis of the quantities in question are abstract, univeisal, 
and necessary. Reason pronounces that the relation of body 
to space is necessary ; that the relation between succession 
and time is a necessary relation ; that the relation between 
the phenomenal plurality formed by the thoughts in conscious- 
ness, and that substance, one and identical, which is at once 
the self^ is a necessary relation. Thus in the birth-place of 
intelligence, the action of the senses and of consciousness is 
blended with that of reason. The senses and consciousness 
give the phenomena external and internal, the variable, the 
contingent ; reason gives us the universal and necessary truths 
blended with the accidental and contingent truths which re- 
sult directly from the apperception of the internal or external 
phenomena ; and these universal and necessary truths con- 
stitute universal and necessary principles. — Now it is with tho 
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principle of causality as with other principles. Never would 
the human mind have conceived it in its universality and its 
necessity, if first there had not heen given us a particular fact 
of causation. This primitive particular fact is that of our own 
proper and personal causality, manifested to the consciousness 
in an efibrt, in a voluntary act. But this does not suffice of 
itself wholly to explain the knowledge of external causes, he- 
cause then we should have to regard external causes as only 
an induction from our own causality, that is to say, we should 
have to resolve the faith of the human race into an absurdity, 
and that a transient absurdity, which experience exposes, and 
which is now-a-days abandoned. This explanation, then, is 
inadmissible. It is necessary, then, to conceive that in the 
contingent and particular fact — ^I will to move my arm, and I 
move it — ^there is a relation of the motion as an effect to the 
volition as a cause, which relation, independent of the nature 
of the two terms, is seized immediately by the reason as an 
universal and necessary truth. From hence the principle of 
causality ; and then with this principle, and only then, can 
we attain to external causes ; because the principle is broader 
than the limits of consciousness, and with it we can judge 
universally and necessarily that every phenomenon, of what- 
ever kind, has a cause. Thus armed, so to say, let a new 
phenomenon present itself, and we refer it universally and ne- 
cessarily to a cause ; and that cause not being ourselves, oui^ 
consciousness bearing witness, we do not any the less necessari- 
ly and universally judge that a cause exists ; we only judge that 
it is other than ourselves, that it is foreign, external ; and here, 
to go one step further, is the idea of exterii>riiy, and the basis 
of our conviction of the existence of external causes and of 
the world ; a conviction universal and necessary, because the 
principle of the judgment which gives us it, is itself universal 
and necessary. 

At the same time that we conceive of external causes, 
foreign to ourselves, p^er than ourselves, not intentional, not 
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voluntary, but pure causes, such as the rigorous application of. 
the principle of causality afibrds, — ^it is unquestionably true, 
that the child, the savage, the human race ip its in&ncy, 
sometimes, or even frequently, adds to this idea of exteriorily 
and of cause purely efficient, the idea of a will, of a per- 
sonality analogous to our own. But obviously, because this 
second fact sometimes accompanies the first, it does not fol* 
low that we are to confound it with the first. In order to ap- 
prehend the first as a universal and necessary fact, this other 
fact need not be held universal and necessary. This I have 
demonstrated. To do so, results in errors and temporary su- 
perstitions at the very encounter with the permanent and in- 
violable truth engendered by the principle of causality. But 
yet the fact of this confusion is real ; the errors which it in- 
volves, though local and temporary, are undeniable. And 
the explanation of Ihero is very simple. The principle of 
causality, though universal and necessary, is given us at first 
in the colitingent fact of the consciousness of our own cau- 
sality. When, then, the principle is brought into exercise, 
and with its own proper characteristics, it at the same time 
retains, so to say, in its first applications, the marks of its ori- 
gin, and the belief in the external world, may, for a while, be 
accompanied with some assimilation, more or less vague, of 
external causes to ourselves. Add here, as in all cases, that 
it is the truth which serves as the basis of the error ; for this 
arbitrary and superstitious personification of external causes 
takes upon supposition the existence of external causes, that 
is to say, an application of the principle of causality. Induc- 
tion, then, misleads the principle of causality : but so far is 
induction from constituting the principle, that it presupposes 
the principle. • 

Thus it is that sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the conceptions of the human mind, such as they 
are actually found in the mind, gradually ascends to their 
true origin ; while the systematic psychology of Locke, bury* 
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ing itself at the outset in the question of the origin of our ideas 
and principles, before having marked with precision the un* 
doubted characters with which. they are actually marked; 
and not admitting any other origin than sensation or reflec- 
tion, believes that it has found the origin of the idea of cause 
in sensation, in the simple spectacle of the external world. 
But soon forced to abandon this origin^ it has recourse to 
another, namely, the origin in reflection. But this origin, 
which can indeed give us the idea of a voluntary and per- 
sonal cause, can give us nothing but that idea, and not the 
principle of causality ; and of course it cannot explain the 
origin of external purely efficient causes. If, however, we 
determine to rest in this narrow and insufHcient origin, to 
what consequences are we driven ? We are obliged to con- 
found two things : the necessary and universal result — that 
we conceive of causes external to ourselves, with another fact 
purely accidental and transitory — that it happened to us to 
conceive of these causes as personal ; and thus we are, in- 
deed, enabled to explain the knowledge of external causes by 
a simple induction from our own proper causality, and of 
course to explain the principle of causality by reflection or 
consciousness, that is, by one of the two assumed origins of 
all knowledge. But as has been already shown, the concep- 
tion of external causes as personal and endowed with con- 
sciousness, is nothing but an error found in the infancy of the 
human reason, and not a law of the reason, and by no means 
affords an explanation of the legitimate belief, the universal 
and necessary belief of the human race. 

In concluding I should perhaps ask pardon for the length 
of this discussion ; but I owed it, imperfect as it still is, both 
to the importance pf the subject, and to the memory of the 
great metaphysician whose very sagacity and profoundness 
led him astray in the path of Locke. Gifted with extraordi- 
nary psychological insight, M. de Biran penetrated so far into 
the intimacy of the fact of consciousness by whicl^ the first 
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idea of cause is given, that he scarcely disengaged himself 
from that fact and that idea, and neglected too much the prin- 
ciple of causality ; thus confi^unding, as Locke had done, the 
antecedent of a principle with the principle itstf f. And when 
he attempted to explain the principle of causality, he explain- 
ed it by a natural indtiction which transfers to the external 
world consciousness, the will, and all the peculiar attributes of 
his model ; confounding in this way a particular, transient, and 
erroneous application of the principle of causality, with the 
principle in itself, the true, universal and necessary principle, — 
that is to say, in fine, confounding by a single error, not only 
the antecedent with the consequent, but also the consequent 
with the antecedent. The theory of M. de Biran is the devel- 
opment of the theory of Locke. It reproduces that theory 
with more extent and profoundness, and exhausts at once both 
its merits and its defects.* 

* [See Additional Jiotes, Number I. at the end of these lectures, for 
a brief criticism of Brown's theory of the relation of Cause and 
Effect.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER V, 



It is as undeniable fact, that when we have done right or 
wrong, when we have obeyed the law of justice, or hav6 bro- 
ken it, we judge that we merit either reward or punishment. 
It is moreover a fact that we do indeed receive reward or pun- 
ishment ; 1. in the approbation of conscience or in the bitter-, 
ness of remorse ; 2. in the esteem or blame of our fellow- 
men, who, themselves moral beings, judge also of good and 
bad as we do, and like us judge that right and wrong merit 
reward and punishment ; and who do punish and reward ac- 
cording to the nature of our actions, sometimes by the moral 
sentence of their esteem or blame, sometimes by physical pun- 
ishments and rewards, which positive laws, the legitimate in- 
terpreters of the law of nature, hold ready for actions ; 3. and 
finally, if we raise our thoughts beyond this world, if we con- 
ceive of God as we ought, not only as the author of the ph3r8i- 
cal world, but as the Father of the mcnal world, as the very 
substance of good and of the moral law, we cannot but con- 
ceive that God ought also to hold ready rewards and punish- 
ments for those who have fulfilled or broken the law. But 
suppose that there is neitlier good nor evil, neither justice nov 
injustice in itself; suppose there is no law. There can then 
be no such thing as merit or demerit in having broken or obey- 
ed it ; there is no place for reward or punishment. There is 
no ground for peace of conscience, nor for the pains of re- 
morse. There is no ground for the approbation or the disap- 
probation of our fellow-men, for their esteem or their con- 
tempt. There is no ground for the punishments inflicted by 
society in this life, nor in the other, for those appointed by the 
Supreme Legislator. The idea of reward and punishment 
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rests, then, upon that of merit or demerit, which rests upon 
that of Law. Now what course does Locke take ? He de- 
duces the idea of right and wrong, of the moral law, and all 
the rules of duty, from the fear and the hope of rewards and 
punishments, human or divine ; that is to say, (without dwell- 
ing here upon any other consideration,) in the strict language 
of scientific method, he grounds the principle upon the conse- 
quence ; he confounds, not as before the antecedent with the 
consequent, but the consequent with the antecedent. And 
from whence comes this confusion ? From that same source 
of all the confusion we have so many times signalized, the 
premature inquiry af^er causes, before a sufficient study of 
effects, the inquiry afler the origin of the idea of right and 
wrong, before carefully collecting the attributes, and all the 
attributes of this idea. Permit me to dwell a moment upon 
this important topic. 

First, then, the most superficial observation, provided it be 
impartial, easily demonstrates, that in the human mind, in its 
present actual development, there is the idea of right and of 
wrong, altogether distinct the one from the other. It is a fact, 
that in the presence of certain actions, reason qualifies them 
as good or bad, just or unjust. And it is not merely in the 
select cbxsle of the enlightened, that reason puts forth this judg- 
ment. There is not a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized 
or savage, provided he be a rational and moral being, who 
does not exercise the same judgment. As the principle of 
causality errs and rectifies itself in its application without ceas- 
ing to exist, so the distinction between right and wrong may 
be incorrectly applied) may vary in regard to particular ob- 
jects, and may become clearer and more correct in time, Mrith- 
out ceasing to be with all men the same thing at the bottom. 
It is an universal conception of reason, and hence it is found 
in all languages, those products and faithful images of the 
mind. — Not only is this distinction universal, but it is a neces- 
sary conception. In vain does the reason, af^er having once 
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received, attempt to deny it, or to call in question its truth. It 
cannot One cannot at will regard the same action as just 
and unjust, "niese two ideas baffle every attempt to com- 
mute them, tfie one for the other. Their objects may change, 
but never their nature. — Still further : reason cannot conceive 
the distinction between right and wrong, just and unjust, with* 
out instantly conceiving that the one ought to be done, and the 
other ought not to be done. The conception of right and 
wrong instantly gives tfiat of Duty, of Law ; and as the one is 
universal and necessary, the other is equally so. Now a law 
necessary for the reason in respect to action, is, for a rational 
but free agent, a simple obligation, but it is an absolute obU- 
gation. Duty obliges us, though without forcing us ; but at 
the same time, if we can violate it, we cannot deny it. Ac- 
cordingly, even when the feebleness of the liberty and the as- 
cendancy of passion, make the action false to the law, yet 
reason, independent, asserts the violated law as an inviolable 
taw, and imposes it sdll with supreme authority upon the way- 
ward conduct as its imprescriptible rule. The sentiment of 
reason and of moral obligation which reason reveals and im- 
poses, is consciousness in its highest degree and office ; it is 
moral consciousness, or Conscience properly so called. 

Observe distinctly, however, with what it is that obligation 
has to do. It refers to right doing. It bears upon no other 
point, but there it is absolute. It is, then, independent of eve- 
ry foreign consideration ; it has nothing to do with the facili- 
ties or difficulties which its fulfilment may encounter, nor with 
the consequences it may entail, with pleasure or pain, that is, 
with happiness or misery, that is again, with any motive of 
utility whatever. For pleasure and pain, happiness and mis- 
ery, are nothing but objects of sensibility ; while moral good, 
and moral obligation, are conceptions of the reason. Utility 
is but an accident, which may or may not be ; Duty is a prin- 
/^iple. 

Now is not rigbt«doing always useful to the agent and to 
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others ? Tbat k another question, to answer whie&, we no 
longer appeal to reason, but to experience. And does experi- 
ence always answer in the affirmative ? Even if it does, and 
if the useful be always inseparable from the good, yet the 
good and the useful are ncxie the less disdnct in themselves ; 
and it is not on the ground of utility that virtue becomes obli- 
gatory, and that it obtains universal veneration and admiia- 
tion. It is admired ; and that alone proves it »not taken sole^ 
ly as useful. .Admiration is a phenomenon which it is impo9> 
siUe to explain altogether by utility. 

If the good were nothing but the useful, the admixatioo 
which virtue excites would always be on account of its utili- 
ty. But such is not the fact. Human nature is wrong per^ 
Iiaps in being so formed ; but its admiration is not always the 
expression of its interest. The most useful virtuous act can 
never be so much so as many natural phenomena, whicb eve-^ 
ry where d^se and maintain liife. There- is not aft act of 
virtue, how salutary soever it be, which can be con^paied itt 
this respect with the beneficent influence of the sun. And 
who ever admires the sun ? Who ever experiences for it the 
sentiment of moral admiration and respect which the most 
unproductive act of virtue inspires ? It is because the sim i& 
nothing but useful ; while the virtuous act, whether useful or 
not, is the fulfilment of a law to which the agent, whom we 
denominate virtuous and whom we admire, is voluntarily con* 
formed. We may derive advantage from an action wkhout 
admiring it, as we may admire k without deriving advantage^ 
The foundation of admiration, then, is not the utility which 
the admired object procures to others ; still less is it the utility 
of the action to him who perfbrms it. The virtuous actioD 
would otherwise be i!K>thing but a lucky calculation ; we might 
congratulate the author, but not the least in the world should 
we be tempted to admire him. Mankind demands of its he-^ 
roes some other merit than that of a sagacious merchant ; 
and &x from the utility of the agent ajud his personal interest 
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being the ground or the measure of admiration, it is a fact that 
other things being equal, the phenomenon of admiration di- 
minishes or increases in proportion to the sacrifices which the 
virtuous action cost. But if you wish for manifest proof that 
virtue is not founded upon the personal interest of him who 
practises it, take the example I have given on another occa- 
sion,* of a generous man whose virtue proves his ruin instead 
of being an advantage to him. And to prevent all idea of 
calculation, suppose a man who sacrifices his life for the truth, 
who dies upon the scafiTold, young and fresh in life, for the 
cause of justice. Here then is no future to be looked at, of 
course no chance of ulterior advantage ; and of course no cal- 
culation, no possible self-interest. 

This man, if virtue is nothing but utility, is a fool, and 
mankind who admire him are delirious. This delirium is 
nevertheless a fact, an undeniable fact. It demonstrates, then, 
unanswerably, that in the human mind in its eu^tual state, the 
idea of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, is one thing, and 
the idea of utility, of pleasure and pain, of happiness and 
misery, is another thing. 

I have now shown the essential and metaphysical difierence 
of these ideas.t It remains to show their relation. I^ is oer- 

* Cours de Philosophief 1B29. Vol. 1. p. 297. — [Reference is here 
made to the discussion of the doctrine of Epicurus concerning virtue. 
In the example, as there given, there is, however, a very material 
element included, which is here omitted, the supposition, namely, 
that there is no future life. To the argument, as here given, it might 
be objected, that on the hypothesis of a future life, the man who 
sacrifices his life on the scaffold for the cause of truth, may make a 
veryjprudent calculation for bis best interest. Still, the position that 
prudence is not the essence of virtue, (though virtue may be prudent,) 
and that what mankind admire in an act of virtue, is something more 
than the sagacious calculation of the agent for his interest, is unque»> 
tionable. — Tr.] 

t [In his " Program of a Course of Philosophy,*' Cousin classeft 
the mora] principles under two general divisions, Contingent and 

14* 
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tain that the idea of virtue in the human mind is^difldiict horn 
that of happiness ; but I bA^ if when you meet a virtuous 

Necessary principles ; the former of which he obflerreB are not is 
fact principleer, properiy speaking, bat sentiments or emoftonSy gene' 
ra] indeed, but contingent and variable. Tliey siv refenAile to two 
general instincts — Eatpansion and Ctm u ntraium, 

Contingent Moral PrmeipUs, 

** iThe general principles which refer to the instinct of ET cpmut mtf 
constitute what may be called the morality of sentiment, variable, 
and not obfigatory, — ^Tbe morality of pity, c^ sympathy, of benevo* 
lence, considered merely as sentiment or emotion. 

*< The general principles which refer to the instinct of Comttwtrmr^ 
tunif or self'Iove, constitute the morality of self-interest, vaiiaUe and 
not obligatory. 

" Fundamental principle of the morality of self-interest, in regard 
to an action to be performed : look only at its consequences relative 
to personal happiness. 

** The most important general principles which fenn tlw morality 
of self-interest : 

" 1. Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear of the re- 
wards OT penalties of civil society j — 

« 2. Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear oi divine re- 
wards or punishments ; — 

" 3. Do right, abstain from wrong, firom fear of blame ih>m otfaenr, 
and even of remorse, and in order to gain the pleasure of a good con- 
science and internal happiness. 

** All these contingent general principles relate to the sensibility 
and have respect only to the individual, to the self/' 

Necessary Principles. 

** There is within us a moral prind^rfe which is necessary and uni- 
versal, which embraces all times and all places, the possible as well 
as the real, — principle of right and wrong. This principle distin- 
guishes and qualifies actions. Moral reason. 

« Special characteristic of this principle : Obligation. — ^The moral 
law. 

<< Enunciation of the moral law : Do right for the sake of right; or 
rather, Will the right for the sake of right Morality has to do with 
the intentions. 
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man, a morel agent who, free to obey or not to obey the 
moral law, obeys it at the sacrifice of his dearest afiectidns,— - 
I ask if this man, this moral agent, besides the admiration 
which attaches to the act, does not inspire 'yoa with a senti* 
ment of -good-will which attaches to his person ? Is it not 
true that you are disposed, if happiness were in your hands, 
to dispense it to this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he ap* 
pears to you worthy to be happy, and that in respect to him* 
happiness does not appear to you solely as an arbitrary idea, 
but a right ? At the same time, when the guilty man is ren* 
dered wretched, as the effect of his vices, do we not judge 
that he deserves it ? In a word, do we not judge, in general, 
that it would be unjust for vice to be happy' and virtue mise- 
raUe ? This is evidently the common opinion of all* men ; 
and this opinion is not only universal, it b also a necessary 
conception. In vain does reason endeavor to conceive vice 
as worthy of happiness ; it cannot succeed in the attempt It 
cannot help demanding an intimate harmony between happi* 
ness and virtue; And in this conception, we are not sensitive 
beings who aspire after happiness, nor sympathetic beings 
who desire it for our fellow creatures ; but we are rational 
and moral beings, who, as with a superior authority, pass such 
a judgment in respect to others, as well as in respect to our- 
selves. And when facts do not accord with our judgments, 
we do not, on that account, reverse our judgments. We 
maintain them iavincibly, in spite of facts at variance with 
them ; and such facts we do not hesitate to call disorders. 
The idea of merit and demerit is for the reason inseparable 
tram that of the moral law fulfilled or violated.* Hence the 

" The moral principle being uniFerral, the aign, the external type 
by which a resolution may be recognised as conformed to this priiip 
ciple, is the impossibility of not erecting the immediate motive of the 
partienlar act or resolution into a maxim of universal legislation.— 
Moral casuistry." Fragmena PhUasophiquts, p. 248— 350.— Tr] 

* [^ Not only do we unceasingly aspire aAer happiness, as sensi- 
tive beings, but when we have done right, we judge, as intelligent 
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idea of reward and punishment as universal and necessary as 
its principle. 

Wherever virtue and vice receive their reward and punish- 
ment, there, in our conceptions, is a state of moral order ; and 
where vice and virtue are without punishment and- reward, 
or where they are equally treated, there, on the other hand, 
is a state of disorder. Rewards and punishments are different 
according to the cases, and it is not necessary here to deter- 
mine and classify them with perfect precision. When vicious 
actions do not pass heyond a certain sphere, the sphere of the 
person who commits them, men do not impose upon them 
any other punishment than their contempt or disesteem. We 
punish them hy opinion. When they exceed that sphere, and 
affect the rights of others, then they fall under positive laws, 
and those laws penal. These two sorts of punishment, moral 
and material, have through all time and everywhere been in- 
flicted upon vicious agents. Without any doubt it is useful 
to society to inflict contempt upon the violater of moral order ; 
'without doubt it is useful to society to punish eflectually the 
individual who attacks the foundations of social order. This 
consideration of utility is real ; it is weighty ; but I say that it 
is not the first, that it is only accessory, and that the imme- 

and moral beings, that we are worthy of happiness. — This is the 
necessary principle of merit and demerit — the origin and foundation 
of_all our ideas of reward and punishment, — a principle perpetually 
confounded either with the desire of happiness, or with the moral 
law. 

" Hence the question of the sovereign — summum honum — never 
yet solved. A single solution has been sought for a complex ques- 
tion, from not comprehending the two principles capable of solving 
it. The Epicurean solution : satisfaction of the desii^ for happiness. 
The Stoic solution : iiilfilment of the moral law. 

The true solution is in the connection and harmony of Virtue, and 
Happiness as merited by it ; for the two principles are not equiva- 
lent ; virtue is the antecedent. It is not alone tlie sole and sovereign 
good ; but it is the chief good.'* Fragmens PhUosopfuqueSy p. 251. 
— Tr.] 
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diate basis of all penalty is the idea of the essential merit and 
demerit of actions, the general idea a£ order, which imperiously 
demands that the merit and demerit of actions, which is a law 
of reason and of order, should be realized in a society that 
pretends to be rational and well ordered. On this ground, 
and on this ground alone, of realizing this law of reason and 
of order, the two powers of society, opinion and government, 
appear faithful to their primary law. Then comes up utility, 
the immediate utility of repressing evil, and the indirect utility 
of preventing it, by example, that is, by fear. But >this con- 
sideration has need of a basis superior to itself, in order to ren- 
der it legitimate. Suppose in fact that there is nothing good 
or evil in itself, and consequently neither essential merit or de- 
merit, and consequently, again, no absolute right of blaming 
or punishing ; by what right, then, I ask, do you blame or 
disgrace a man, or make him ascend the scaffold, or put him 
in irons for life, for the advantage of others, when the action 
of the man is neither good nor bad in itself, and merits in itself 
neither blame nor punishment ? Suppose that it is not abso- 
lutely right, just in itself, to blame this map or to pvinish him, 
and the legitimacy and propriety of infamy and of glory, and 
of every species of reward and punishment are at an end. 
Still further, I maintain if punishment has no other ground 
than utility, then even its utility is destroyed ; for in order that 
a punishment may be useful, it is requisite : 1. that he upon 
whom it is inflicted, endowed as he -is with the principle of 
merit and demerit, should regard himself as justly punished, 
and should accept his punishment with a suitable disposition ; 
2. that the spectators, equally endowed with the principle of 
merit and demerit, should regard the culprit as justly punish- 
ed according to the measure of his crime, and should apply to 
themselves by anticipation the same justice in case of crime, 
and should be kept in harmony with the social order by the 
view of its legitimate penalties. Hence arises the utility of 
examples of punishment whether moral or physical-^But 
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take away its foundatioii in justice, and you destroy the utility 
of punishment ; you excite indignation and abhorrence, in- 
stead of awakening penitence in the victim, or teaching a 
salutary lesson to the public. You array courage, sympathy, 
everything noble and elevated in human nature, on the side 
of the victim. You excite all energetic spirits* against society 
and its artificial laws.' Thus the utility of punishment is 
itself grounded in its justice, instead of its justice being ground- 
ed in its utility. Punishment is the sanction of the law and 
not its foundation. Moral order has its foundation not in pun- 
ishment, but punishment has its foundation in moral order. 
The idea of right and wrong is grounded only on itself, on 
reason which reveals it. It is the condition of the idea of 
merit and demerit, which is the condition of the idea of reward 
and punishment ; and this latter idea is to the two former, but 
especially to the idea of right and wrong, in the relation of the 

consequence to the principle.* * - • 

■ — - — II ■ I 1 1 » 

* [Foundation of Punishment. — Cousin here refers to his transla- 
tion of the works of Plato Vol. III. argument of the Gorgias. We 
translate the passage which relates most directly to this suhject ; it 
will be read with interest : 

^* Publicists still seek for the foundation of penalty. Some, who 
regard themselves as enlightened politicians, find it in the utility of 
punishment for those who witness it, who are deterred from crime 
by its threatenings, and its preventive efficacy. This is indeed one 
of the effects of punishment, but not its foundation. — Others, through 
affectation of greater humanity, wish to consider the legitimacy of 
punishment as grounded wholly on its utility to him who endures it, 
by its corrective efficacy. This, again, is certainly one of the possi- 
ble effects of punishment, but not its foundation ; for in order that 
the punishment be corrective, it is necessary that it should be sub- 
mitted to as just. — We are therefore always compelled to return to 
the idea of justice. Justice is the true foundation of punishment ; 
personal and social utility is only a consequence. It is an undeniable 
fact, that after every wrong act, the unjust man thinks, and cannot 
but think, that he is ill-deserving, that is, is worthy of punishment, 
{p the intelligence, the idea of punishment corresponds to that of in- 
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This relatioD which embrapes all moral order, subsists as 
inviolable as reason itself from which we receive it, even when 
we pass beyond the sphere of this life and of human society, 
to that of religion and of a world where God reigns without 
participation, where destiny gives place to the pure action of 
Providence, where fact and right are the same thing. There 
we cannot conceive of God but as at once the cause and sub- 
stance of good, as the representative in some sort of the moral 
law ; that is to say, we cannot conceive of God without refer- 
ring to him the moral law which by our reason is imposed 
upon us. Now at the same time that we conceive of God as 
imposing upon us a just law, we T^annot help conceiving that 
Grod attaches a punishment to the violation of this law. The 
idea of merit and demerit, transferred as it were into the other 
world, is the basis of the conception of punishments and re- 
wards in the future life. Suppose that God was not conceiv- 
ed by us as the representative of the moral law, it would ap- 
pear to us impossible that he could punish or reward us for 
breaking or obeying the law. ft is not in the caprice of a 
being superior to us in power, that we rest the legitimacy of 

justice ; and when the injustice has been committed in thesocial 
sphere, the punishment ought to be inflicted bysociety. Society can 
de it only because it ought. The right here has no other source than 
X the duty to inflict— duty the most strict, the most evident and the 
most sacred, — without which this pretended right would be nothing 
but that of force, that is to say an atrocious injustice, even though it 
be to the moral advantage of him who received it, and a salutary spec- 
tacle for the people \ which in fact could not then be the case, for 
the punishment would then find no sympathy, no echo, neither in 
the public conscience, nor in that of the individual punished. Pun- 
ishment is not just because it is useful, as a preveViiive or a correc- 
tive ; but it is useful in either or both these ways, because it is just. 
— This theory of punishment, by demonstrating the falseness, the 
incomplete and exclusive character of the two theories which divide 
publicists, completes and explains them, and gives to both a centre 
and legitimate basis." Cousin's Plato, -Vol. III. p. 1C7 — 1G9. — Tb.] 
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the retributions of another life. Take away the justice df 
God, and his power, absolute as it is, would no longer a|^>ear 
to us a sufficient foundation for rewards and punislunents. 
T^e away his justice, and what remains ? A government, 
but no law ; and instead of the s(ublirae realization of the idea 
of merit and demerit, the future life is nothing b*ut the threat 
of a superior force against a feeble being, fated to sustain the 
part of a sufferer and a victim. — ^In heaven, then, as iipon the 
earth, in heaven much more than upon the earth, the sanction 
of law is not the foundation of it ; reward and punishment are 
deduced from merit and demerit, from right and wrong ; the 
former do not constitute the latter. 

Let us now apply to this subject the distinctions we have 
before established. We have distinguished the logical order 
of ideas, from the order of their acquisition. In the first case, 
one idea is the logical condition of another when it explains 
the other ; in the second case, one idea is the chronological 
condition of another, when it arises in the human mind before 
the other. Now I say in respect to the question before us, 
that the idea of justice, the idea of the moral law obeyed or 
broken, is : 1. The logical condition of the idea of merit or de- 
merit, which without it is incomprehensible and inadmissible ; 
2. The antecedent, the chronological condition of the acquisi- 
tion of the idea of merit and demerit, which certainly never 
would have arisen in the mind, if previously it had not received 
the idea of justice and injustice, right and wrong, good and 
evil. Now, Locke, after having frequently confounded, as 
we have seen, the logical condition of an idea with its chro- 
nological condition, confounds at once in regard to this sub- 
ject, both the logical and chronological condition of an idea 
with the idea itself, and even with a consequence of that idea ; 
for the idea of reward and punishment is only a consequence 
of the idea of merit and demerit, which in its turn is only a 
consequence of the idea of right and wrong, which is here the 
supreme principle, beyond which it is impossible to ascend. 
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ThoA, instead of lapDg down first the idea of right and 
wrong, then that of merit and demerit, and then that of re- 
ward and punishment ; it is the reward and punishment, that 
is to say, the pleasure and the pain that result from right and 
wrong, which, according to Locke, is the foundation of moral 
good and evil, and of the moral rectitude of actions. 

B. IL ch. XXYltl. § 5 : ^^ Good and evil, as hath been 
shown, B. II. ch. XX. ^ 2, and ch. XXI- § 42, are nothing 
but pleasure or pain, or that which occasions, or procures 
pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and evil, then, is only the 
conformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to some 
law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-mdker ; which good and evil, pleasure or 
pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker^ is what we call reward and punish- 
ment." 

Locke then distinguishes three laws or rules, namely, the 
divine law, the civil law, and the law of opinion, or reputa- 
lioD. 

Ibid, § 7 : " By the relation they bear to the first of these, 
men judge whether their actions are sins or duties ; by the 
second, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the 
third, whether they bo virtues or vices." 

JInd, ^ 8 : '^ Dwine law tlie measure of gin and duty. 
First, the divine law, whereby I mean that law which Grod 
has set to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them 
by the light of nature or the voice of revelation. That Grod 
has given a rule whereby men should govern themselves, I 
think there is nobody so brutish as to deny. He has a right 
to do it ; we are his creatures : he has goodness and wisdom 
to direct our actions to that which is best ; and he has power 
to enforce it by rewards and punishments, of infinite weight 
and duration in another life ; for nobody can take us out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchstone of moral recti- 
tude, and by comparing them to this law, it is that men judge 

15 
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of the most considerable moral good or evil of their acdons; 
that is, whether as sins or duties, they are like to procure them 
happiness or misery, from the hands of the Almighty.^ 

Here, then, the punishments and rewards of a future life 
are declared the sole touchstone, the sole measure of the recti- 
tude of our actions. But suppose that the law which God has 
given us were not just in itself, independently of the rewards 
and punishments attached to it ; the act which obeys or violates 
it would then be neither good nor bad in itself; and the divine 
will would then be seen in the strange aspect of attaching to 
a law indifierent in itself, and in its fulfilment or violation, 
rewards the most alluring, and punishments the most dread- 
ful. These promises and these threatenings, moreover, being 
addressed merely to the sensibility, which is the subject of 
pleasure and pain, and not to the reason or conscience, might 
excite in us fear or hope, but never the emotion of reverence, 
nor the sentiment of duty. And it is of no avail to say, as 
Locke has, that Grod has the right to do so, to establish, namely, 
such a law, though it is in itself indifferent, because we are 
his creatures ; for that is without meaning, unless it be that he 
is the most powerful and we the weakest, and that would be 
to appeal to the right of the strongest. In general this theory 
tends to make Grod an arbitrary king, to substitute the Divine 
Will and Power in place of Divine Beason and Wisdom. 
It is a doctrine concerning God for the senses, and not for the 
reason ; made for slaves smd brutes, not for intelligent and 
free beings.* 

* [in his Introduction to Plato's Euthyphron, Coasin has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the Divine Government : 

<< God being goodness, or rectitude itself, the very substance of 
moral order, it follows that all moral truths refer to him, as radii to a 
centre, as modifications to the subject which is the ground of their 
existence and which they manifest. So far therefore from being in 
contradiction, morality and religion are intimately connected with 
each other, both in the unity of their real principle and in that of the 
human mind which simultaneously forms the conception of them. 
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Ihid, § 9 : ^ Civil law the measure of crimes and innc 
eence. Secondly^ the civil law, the rule set by the common- 
wealth to the. actions of those who bel(»ig to it, is another rule 
to which men refer their actions, to judge whether they be 
criminal or no. This law nobody overlooks ; the rewards 
and punishments which enforce it being ready at hand, and 
suitable to the power that makes it ; which is the force of the 

But when Anthropomorphism, degrading theology to the drama, 
makes of the Eternal a God for the theatre, tyrannical and passionate, 
who from the height of his omnipotence arbitrarily decides what is 
right and what is wrong, it is then that philosophical criticism may 
and ought, in the interest of moral truths, to take authority from the 
immediate obligation which characterizes them, to establish them 
upon their own basis, independently of every foreign circumstance, 
independently even of their relation to their primitive source.— Such 
is the particular point of view in which the Cuthyphron is to be re- 
garded. — Socrates eagerly acknowledges that there is an essential 
harmony betwben morality and religion, that everything which is 
right is pleasing to him whom we are behooved to conceive as the 
type and substance of eternal reason. But he inquires why right, 
the morally good, is pleasing to God ; and if it might not be other- 
wise ; if it is not possible that wrong, the morally evil, might be 
pleasing to him ? No. Why is it then that the good cannot but be 
pleasing to God ? It is, in the last analysis, solely because it is 
good ; all other reasons that can be given always presuppose and re- 
turn to this. It must therefore be admitted that good is not such be- 
cause it pleases God, but it pleases God because it is good ; and con- 
sequently it is not in religious doctrines that we are to look for the 
primitive title of the legitimacy of moral truths. These truths, like 
all others, legitimate themselves, and need no other authority than 
that of Reason which perceives and proclaims them. Reason is for 
itself its own sanction. This conception of the morally good, or to 
speak in the language of the time of Socrates, this conception of the , 
holy in itself, disengaged from the external forms in which it may be 
clothed, from the circumstances which accompany it, and even from 
the necessary consequences which are derived from it, — and con- 
sidered in regard to what is peculiar and absolute in it, in its imme- 
diate grandeur and beauty, is an example of an Idea in the system 
of Plato." Counn*8 Plato, Argument of the Euthyphron, Vol. I— Tr.] 
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commonwealth, engaged to protect the lives, liberties^ and po9" 
sessions of those who live according to its laws, and has power 
to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him who disobeys, 
which is the punishment of ofiences committed against this 
law." 

Unquestionably society has this right ; this right is even a 
duty for it ; but it is so only upon one condition, the conditioQ 
namely, that the laws which it passes should be just ; few sap> 
pose that the law established by society be unjust, the violation 
of this law ceases to be unjust, and then the punishment of 
an act not unjust which transgresses an unjust law, is itself 
injustice. Take away, I repeat, the previous fitness and just* 
ness of the law, and you destroy the fitness and justice of the 
punishment. Punishment loses all its character of morality, 
and retains only that of mere physical force, which cannot, 
as Hobbes very well perceived, be too absolute or too formida- 
ble ; since it cannot subsist nor make itself regarded, except 
from the fear it inspires. 

IMd, § 10 : " Philosophieal law the measure of virtue 
and vice. Thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. Virtue 
and vice are names pretended and supposed everywhere to 
stand for actions in their own nature right and wrong ; and 
so far as they really are so applied, they are coincident with 
the divine law above mentioned. But yet whatever is pre- 
tended, this is visible, that these nanoes, virtue and vice, in the 
particular instsuices of their application, through the several 
nations and societies of men in the world, are constantly attri- 
buted only to such actions, as in each country and society are 
In reputation or discredit. Nor is it to be thought strange that 
men everywhere should give the name of virttte to those ac- 
tions, which among them are judged praiseworthy ; and call 
that vice, which they account blameable : since otherwise they 
would condemn themselves, if they should think anything 
right, to which they allowed not commendation, and anything 
wrong, which they let pass without blame. Thus the measuxQ 
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of what is everywhere called and esteemed virtue and vice, 
is the approbation or dislike, praise or blarney which by a secret 
and tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, tribes 
and clubs of men in the world ; whereby several actions come 
to find credit or disgrace amongst them according to the judg- 
ment, mcucims, or fashions, of that place. For though men 
uniting to politic societies, have resigned up to the public, the 
disposing of all their force, so that they cannot employ it 
against any fellow citizen, any further than the law of the 
country directs ; yet tliey retain still the power of thinking 
well or ill, approving or disapproving the actions of those 
whom they live amongst and converse with ; and by this ap- 
probation and dislike, they establish amongst themselves what 
they call virtue and vice." 

Ibid. § 11:" That this is the common measure of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who considers, that though 
that passes for vice in one country which is counted virtue^ or 
at least not vice in another, yet everywhere virtue and praise, 
vice and blame go together.^' 

Upon which point Locke refers to all pagan antiquity, in 
which the incitement to virtue was the appeal to glory. He 
even cites a passage of St Paul, which he forces aside from 
Its natural sense, to get at the conclusion, that there is no oth- 
er measure of virtue than good or bad fame. Read also his 
twelAh section, in which the " enforcements" of this law are 
stated to be'" commendation and discredit." 

But you will perceive that the same is true in regard to 
opinion, the pretended philosophical law, as in regard to pub- 
lic punishments under the civil law, and in regard to the pun- 
ishments of another life under the divine law. Suppose that 
virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is praise and approba- 
tion which make it, it is clear that morality is no longer any- 
thing ; there is no longer a law ; there is nothing but arbitrary 
custoo^, local and changing; there is no longer anything 
but feshion and opinion. Now, either opinion is nothing but 

15* 
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a lying soand, or it is the echo of the publid coBscieitce ; and 
then it is an effect, and not a cause ; its legitimacy and its 
power reside in the sentiment of right and wrong. But to 
elevate the effect to the rank of a cause, to establish ri^ and 
wrong upon opinion, is to destroy right and wrong ; it is to 
confound and vitiate virtue, by making fear its only sancticm ; 
it is to make courtiers &nd not virtuous men. Popular applause 
is one of the sweetest things in the world,* but only when it is 
the reflection of one's own conscience, and not the price of 
complaisance ; when it is acquired by a series of actions truly 
virtuous, by constancy to one's character, fidelity to one's prin- 
ciples and to one's friends in the common service of one's 
country. Glory is the crown, not the foundation of virtue. 
Duty does not measure itself by reward. -Without doubt it is 
easier to perform it on a conspicuous theatre, and with the 
applauses of the crowd ; but it is not at all lessened in the 
shade ; not in ignominy ; there, as everywhere, it is one and 
the same, inviolable and obligatory. 

The conclusion to which we perpetually recur, is, that here 
likewise, Locke obviously takes the consequence for the prin- 
ciple, the effect for the cause. And you will observe that this 
confusion is a necessity of his system. This system admits 
no idea that is not derived from reflection or from sensation.. 
Reflection being here out of the question, it is to sensation 
that Locke has recourse ; and as sensation cannot explain the 
idea which mankind have of good and evil, the object is to 
find an idea more or less resembling it, which can come from 
sensation, and take the place of the former. Now this idea 
is that of punishment and reward, which resolves itself into 
that of pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, or in gener- 
al, into the idea of utility. This confusion, to repeat once 
more, was necessary to the system of Locke ; and it saves it ; 
but dispel the confusion, re-establish the facts in their real val- 
ue and true order, and the S3rstem of Locke is overthrown. 
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Let US see where we are. Locke has tried his 83rstein upon 
a number of particular ideas, to wit : the idea of space, the 
idea of time, the idea of the infinite, of personal identity, of 
substance, of cause, of good and evil ; imposing upon himself 
the task of explaining all these ideas by sensation and by re* 
flection. We have followed Locke upon all these points cho- 
sen by himself; and upon all these points, an attentive exam- 
ination has demonstrated that not one of these ideas can be 
explained by sensation or reflection, except under the con- 
dition of entirely misc(HX)eiving the real characteristics with 
which these ideas are now marked in the understanding of all 
mankind, and of confounding, through the help of this miscon- 
ception, these ideas with other ideas which are indeed more 
or less intimately united with them, but which are not the 
same ; which precede them, or which succeed them, but do 
not constitute them, as the ideas of body, of number, of the 
phenomena of consciousness and memory, of collection and 
totality, of reward and punishment, pleasure and pain. Now, 
without doubt sensation and reflection explain these latter 
ideas ; but. these are not the ideas which it is the problem to 
explain ; and Locke is therefore convicted of being unable to 
explain all the ideas that are in the human mind. 

The theories which we have brought forward and dis- 
cussed, occupy three fourths of the second book of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke had then only 
to gather his generalizations; he had nothing more to do 
but to show how, the ideas which we have gone over and 
all similar ideas being furnished by sensation or by reflec- 
tKH), the complete edifice of the human understanding may 
be erected on this basis. On our part, the most important 
porticm of our task is accomplished. It was necessary to 
accompany the exposition of the grounds of Locke's system 
with a profound and thorough discussion. Now that these 
grounds are overthrown, we can proceed faster ; it will be 
enough to give a rapid view of the last part of the second 
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book, stating the principal positions, and elucidating them by 
a few reflections. 

All those ideas which are derived immediately from these 
two sources, sensation and reflection, are by Locke denomi- 
nated simple ideas. Simple ideas are the elements out of 
which we compose all other ideas. Compound or complex 
ideas are those which we form subsequently by the combina- 
tion of simple and primitive ideas ; so that the whole devel- 
opment and action of the human mind is resolved into the 
acquisiti(»i, immediately from the senses, of a certain number 
of simple ideas, which Locke believes he has determined ;— 
then the formation from these materials of complex ideas by 
combination and association ; then again, the formation from 
these complex ideas of ideas still more complex than the for- 
mer ; and thus on continually, till we have exhausted all the 
ideas in the human mind.* 

There is one error which it is here necessary to exjSose. It 
is not true that we begin by simple ideas, and then proceed to 
complex ideas. On the contrary, we begin with complex 
ideas, and from them proceed to more simple. The process 
of the mind in the acquisition of ideas is precisely the inverse 
of that which Locke assigns. All our first ideas are complex, 
and for the evident reason that all our faculties, or at least a 
great number of our faculties, enter into exercise at the same 
time ; and their simultaneous action gives us at the same 
time a number of ideas bound and blended together, which 
form a whole. For example ; the idea of the external world 
which is given so quick and early in the order of acqubinon, 
is a very complex idea, containing a multitude of ideas. 
There is the idea of the secondary qualities of external objects ; 
the idea of their primary qualities ; the idea of the permanent 
reality of something to which you refer these qualities, that is 
of body, of matter ; there is also the idea of space containing 



* Book II. chap. II. and chap. Xil. 
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body ; the idea of time in which its difierent motions and 
changes are accomplished, etc. And do you believe that you 
bave at first, and by itself, the idea of primary qualities, and 
of the secondary qualities ; and then the idea of the subject 
of these qualities ; then the idea of time ; and then the idea of 
space ? By no means. It is simultaneously, or almost simul- 
taneously, that you acquire all these ideas. Moreover you do 
not have them without knowing that you have them ; you 
have the conviction of having them. This conviction implies 
for you the exercise of consciousness ; and consciousness im- 
plies a certain -degree of attention, that is, of will ; it implies 
also a belief in your own existence, in the real or substantial 
me or sdf^ which you are. In a word, you have at once an 
assemblage of ideas which are given you the one with the 
other ; and all your primitive ideas are complex. They are 
complex besides for another reason ; because they are particu- 
lar and concrete ; as I have shown in the preceding lecture. 
Then comes abstraction, which, employing itself upon those 
primitive data, complex, concrete, and particular, separates 
what nature had given you united and simultaneous, and 
considers by itself each of these parts of the whole. That 
part which is separated from the whole, that idea detached 
from the body of the total picture of the primitive ideas, be- 
comes an abstract and simple idea, until an abstraction, more 
sagacious and more profound, subjects that supposed simple 
idea to the same process to which the collection of preceding 
ideas had been subjected — namely, decomposes it, evolves from 
it many other ideas which it considers apart, abstracting one 
from the other ; — ^until in short, from decomposition to decom- 
position, abstraction and analysis arrive at ideas so simple that 
they are supposed no longer capable of being decomposed. 
The more simple an idea is, the more general it is ; the more 
abstract, the greater the extension it has. We begin with the 
concrete, apd w^ go to the abstract ; we begin with the defi- 
)Ute and particular, in order to arrive at the simple and the 
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general. The process of ^ mind, then, as I have said, is 
altogether the reverse of that assigned by Locke. I should), 
however, render this justice to the school of Locke, that it has 
not permitted so important an error to remain in the analysis 
of the mind; and that Condillac subsequently restored the 
true process. 

This has not been done, however, in regard to another opin- 
ion of Locke,' blended with the former, namely, that the mind 
is passive in the acquisition of simple ideas, and active in that 
of complex ideas.* Without doubt the mind is more active, 
its activity is more awake, in forming general ideas by ab- 
straction (for this is what we must understand by the complex 
ideas of Locke ;) but it is also active in the acquisition of par- 
ticular ideas (the simple ideas of Locke,) for in this there is 
still consciousness, and consciousness supposes attention, will, 
activity. The mind is always active when it thinks. It does 
not always think, as Locke has well remarked ;t but when- 
ever it does think, and it certainly thinks in the acquisition of 
particular ideas, it is active. Locke has too much diminished 
the activity of the mind ; and the school of Locke, far from 
extending it, has limited it still more. 

All our ideas are now obtained, or supposed to be obtained ; 
their mechanism has been described and explained. It re- 
mains only to investigate their most general characters. 
Locke has divided them into clear and distinct ideas, and ideas 
obscure and confused,f real and chimerical,^ complete and 
incomplete,! I true and false.fl — In the last chapter, we find the 
remark since then so often reiterated, that in strictness all our 
ideas are true, and that error does not respect the idea consid- 
ered in itself; for even when you have an idea of a thing 
which does not exist, as the idea of a centaur, of a chimera, 
it is not the less true that you have the idea which you have ; 

* B. 11. ch. I. § 25 ; ch. Xll § 2. t B. II. ch. 1. § 18, 19. 

t B. II. ch. XXIX. § Ibid, ch. XXX. || Ibid. ch. XXXI. 
IF JHd. ch. XXXll.' 
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it is only that the idea which you certciinly have, which un- 
questionahly is in the humap mind, lacks a corresponding ob- 
ject, really existing in nature ; but the idea in itself is not the 
less true. The error, then, respects not the idea, but the af- 
firmation sometimes added to it, namely, that this idea has an 
object really existing in nature. You are not in an error, be- 
cause you have the idea of a centaur ; but you are in an error 
when to this idea of a centaur you join the affirmation, that 
the object of such an idea exists. It is not the idea taken by 
itself, it is the judgment connected with it, which contains the 
error. The school of Locke has developed and put in clear 
light this judicious observation. 

The second book closes with an excellent chapter on the 
association of ideas.* Not only are ideas clear or obscure, 
distinct or confused, real or chimerical, complete or incom- 
plete, true or false ; they have besides this undeniable pecu- 
liarity, that by occasion of one we conceive another, that they 
recall and bring up each other. There are associations natu- 
ral, necessary, and rational ; there are also false, arbitrary, 
and vicious associations of ideas. Locke has clearly discern- 
ed and forcibly signalized the danger of the latter sort. He 
has shown by a multitude of examples how it frequently hap- 
pens, that simply because we have seen two things by chance 
united, this purely accidental association subsists in the ima- 
gination and perverts the understanding. This is the source 
of a multitude of errors ; not only of false ideas, but of false 
sentiments, of arbitrary antipathies and sympathies, which not 
unfrequently degenerate into insanity. We find here in Locke 
the wisest counsels for the education of the soul and of the 
mind, on the art of breaking up in good season the false con- 
nections of ideas, and of restoring to their place those rational 
connections which are derived from ihe nature of ideas and of 
the human mind. I regret but one thing ; it is that Locke did 
not push this analysis still further, that he leA still so much 

*B.ll. ch.XXXlll. 
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vagueness upon this important subject. It should not have 
been enough for him to lay it down that there are associationEi 
true, natural, and rational ; and associations false, accidental, 
wad irrational ; he should have shown in what consisted the 
true connections ; determined the most important and the 
most ordinary of these legitimate connections ; and attempted 
to ascend to the laws which govern them. A precise theory 
of these laws would have been an immense service done to 
philosophy ; for the laws of the association of ideas rest upon 
the laws of the understanding itself. In fine, when Locke 
passed to perverted associations, he should have shown what 
is the root of these associations, and what is the relation of 
false connections to the true. We see the human mind only 
in its extravagance, until we ascend to the source, the reason 
of that extravagance. Thus, for example, Locke incessantiy 
recommends, and very justiy, to break up in the minds of 
children, the ordinary association of spectres with darkness. 
A more thorough analysis would have investigated the ground 
of this association of mysterious beings with night, darkness, 
or obscurity. The idea of phantoms or spectres is never c<Mi- 
nected in the mind or in the imagination, with the idea of the 
sun or a brilliant light. Here is certainly an extravagance of 
the mind, but it is an extravagance which has its ground, and 
it would be curious and useful to investigate it. Here is a 
false connection of ideas which analysis can completely ex- 
plain only by referring it to another connection of ideas, natu- 
ral and legitimate, but perverted in a particular case. — As to 
the rest, 1 repeat, this whole chapter shows the ingenious ob- 
server, and the true philosopher ; and we shall see hereafter 
that the association of ideas became, in the hands of Locke's 
school, a rich subject of experiment and of instructive results, 
a fruitful topic of favorite study, and in respect to which the 
followers of Locke have rendered unquestionable service to 
the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the second book. 
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Locke has made all our ideas to be derived from sensation or 
from reflection ; he has exhibited their genesis; the play of 
their development, the difierent general attributes by which 
they may be classed, and that most remarkable quality, which 
is at once the most useful or the most dangerous, — Ideology, 
psychology, at least that of Locke, is achieved. 

It would now remain to pass to the applications of ideology, 
to the knowledge of objects and beings by the aid of ideas. 
This is the subject of the fourth book. But Locke, having 
clearly perceived what is the relation of words to ideas, and 
that words are a fruitful source of errors for the understand- 
ing, has previously devoted an entire book, his third, to the 
discussion of the great question concerning signs and lan- 
guage. 

You Jcnow that this is again one of the points in which the 
school of Locke has been the most faithful to their master. 
It is the favorite subject with his school, and I cordially ac- 
knowledge that in regard to this question, together with that 
concerning the association of ideas, it has deserved best of 
philosophy. I acknowledge with great respect a multitude of 
sound, ingenious, and even original ideas, scattered through 
the whole of Locke's third book. Locke has admirably per- 
ceived the necessary intervention' of signs, of words, in the 
formation of abstract and general ideas ; the influence of signs 
and words in definitions, and consequently in a considerate 
port of logic. He has noticed and signalized the advantages 
of a good system of signs, the utility of a well constructed 
language, the danger of an ill one ; the verbal disputes to 
which a defective language too frequently reduces philosophy. 
Upon all these points he has opened the route which bis school 
have eifitered and pursued. If he has not gone very far, he 
still has the credit of opening the way ; if he has sufiered 
many profound observations to escape him which have been 
made by^ his successors, he has in requital avoided very 
many sjrstematksr errors into which they have fallen. Faith- 

16 
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ful Still, however, to his method of inquiring more after the 
(nrigin of things than their actual characters, Locke has not 
failed to investigate, though briefly, the origin of words, of 
signs, of language. He has recognized that the materials of 
language pre-exist in nature, in sounds, and in that of our or- 
gans, which is fitted to form them ; but he perfectly compre- 
hended that if there were nothing else but sounds, even ar- 
ticulate sounds, there would indeed be the materials of signs, 
but there would yet be no signs. There are signs only oo 
one condition, namely, that the understanding attaches a sense, 
a particular signification to the sound, in order that the sound 
should become a sign, the sign of an internal conception of 
the mind. ^^ Parrots, and several other birds,'' says Locke, 
B. III. ch. I. § 1 and 2, ^^ will be taught to make articulate 
sounds distinct enough, which yet by no means are capable of 
language. Besides articulate sounds, therefore, it was further 
necessary that man should be able to use these sounds as signs 
of internal conceptions ; and to make them stMid as marks 
for the ideas within his own mind." From whence it follows, 
1. that language is not the product of sounds, that is to say, 
of the organs and the senses, but of the intelligence ; 2. that 
the intelligence is not the product of language, but on the 
contrary, language is the pr6duct of intelligence ; 3, that the 
greater part of words having, as Locke well remarked, an ai^ 
bitrary signification, not only are languages the product of the 
intelligence, but they are even in great part the product of the 
will ; while, in the system which has prevailed, both in the 
school of Locke and in a school altogether opposed to his, in- 
telligence is made to come from language, in the latter, with* 
out much inquiring whence language comes, in the former, 'by 
making it come from the sensation and the sound, without 
suspecting that there is a gulf between the sound considered 
as a sound, and the sound considered as a sign, and that what 
makes it a sign is the power to comprehend it, that is, th6 
mind, the intelligence. Sounds, and the organs which per- 
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ceive and produce them, are the conditig/ni^ of language ; but 
its principle is intelligence. Here at least, we can give Locke 
the credit of not confounding the condition of a principle with 
the prTnciple itself. His successors hsiyer^iot been as wise. 

I will now proceed to take up several important points of 
the third book, which appear to me doubtful or false. You 
will judge. 

I. Locke maintains (B. IIL ch. I. § 5,) that " words ulti- 
mately derive their origin from such [other words] as signify 
sensible things," that is to say, in the last analysis all words 
have for their roots elementary words, which are the signs of 
sensible ideas. In the first place, the absolute truth of this 
proposition may be denied. I will give you two words, and 
will ask you to reduce them to their primitive words expres- 
sive of sensible ideas. Take the word / or myself. This 
word, at least in all languages with which I am acquainted, is 
sot susceptible of any reduction. It is undecomposable and 
primitive. It expresses no sensible idea ; it represents nothing 
but die meaning which the intelligence attaches to it ; it is a 
pure sign, without relation to any sensible sign. The word 
being is in precisely the same case ; it is primitive and alto- 
gether intellectual. I know no language where the word to he 
is expressed by a corresponding word representing a sensible 
idea. It is not then true, that all the roots of language are 
in the last analysis signs of sensible ideas. Further,— even 
if it were true, and absolutely so, which is not the fact, let us 
see the only conclusion which could be justly drawn from it. 
Man is led at first by the action of all his faculties out of him- 
self and towards the external world. The phenomena of the 
external world first strike his notice ; these phenomena of 
course receive the first names ; the first signs are drawn from 
sensible objects ; and they are tinged in some sort with their 
colors. Then when man,. subsequently, in falling back upon 
himself, apprehends more or less distinctly those intellectual 
phenomena, of which from the first he indeed had glimpses, 
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but mixed and confused ; and when he wbhea to esqpreser 
these new phenomena of the mind and of thought, axuAogy 
leads him to connect the signs he is seeking^ for, with those 
he already possesses ; for analogy is the law of all language 
forming or developed. Hence the metaphors into which 
analysis resolves the greater part of the signs of the most ab- 
stract moral ideas. But it does not follow at all, that the mind 
of man has hereby intended to mark the genesis of its ideas. 
Because the signs of certain ideas are analogous to the signs 
of certam other ideas, the conclusion does indeed follow that 
the former were formed afler the others, and upon the others ; 
but not in the least does it follow that the ideas of all these 
signs are in themselves identical or analogous. It is, how- 
ever, by these analogies, purely verbal, and which, I repeat 
it, do not explain all the phenomena of language, that the 
school of Locke, taking advantage of the relations of words . 
to each other, and of the sensible characteristics of the chief 
part of their roots, has pretended, that all signs in the last 
analysis are derived from sensible signs ; and what is more, 
that all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. Her» 
is the foundation of the great work of Home Tooke, who, in 
respect to grammar, has developed with a hardy fidelity the 
system already clearly indicated in the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, (B. III. ch. I, § 5,) a system more or less in 
accordance with the necessary intervention' of intelligence in 
the formation of language which Locke had himself set forth^ 
and with the power of reflection as distinct from sensation in 
the acquisition of knowledge : " It may also lead us a little 
towards the original of all our notions and knowledge, if we 
remark how great a dependance our words have on common 
sensible ideas ; and how those, which are made use of to stand 
for actions and notions quite removed from sense, have their 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are transfer- 
red to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for 
things tha,t Qome not under the cogni^anQe of our seoses ; e. ^^ 
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to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, 
disgust, disturhance, tranquillity, etc. are all words taken from 
the operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes 
of thinking. Spirit^ in its primary signification, is breath ; 
€mgei^ a messenger : and I doubt not, but if we could trace 
them to their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
names which stand for things that fall not under the senses, 
to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. By which 
we may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who were 
the first beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things, unawares suggested to men the originals 

and principles of all their knowledge ." 

IL Another proposition of Locke : (B. III. ch. III. § 8,) " that 
the signification of words is perfectly arbitrary." — I have al- 
ready acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbi- 
trary, and come not only from the intelligence, but from the 
will. I am thoroughly persuculed that the greater part of 
words are conventional ; but the question is, whether they are ' 
all so. The point to be investigated is, if there be absolutely 
not one root in language which carries of itself its own signifi- ^ 
cation^ which has a natuml meaning, which is the foundation 
of subsequent convention, instead of coming from that conven- 
tion. This is a great question which Locke has cut short with 
a single word, and which all his scl)pol have regarded as defi- 
nitively settled ; not even a^tating it And certainly even if 
I should grant, what I cannot grant without qualification, that 
all words are arbitrary, I should except the laws of the relation 
of words to each other. Language is not a simple collection of 
isolated words ; it is a system of manifold relations of words to 
each other. These various relations are all referable to invaria- 
ble relations, which constitute the foundation of every language, 
its grammar, the coqnmon and identical part of all languages, 
that is to say, universal grammar, which has its necessary laws 
derived from the very nature of the human mind. Now it 

16» 
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is remarkable, that ia the book on words, Locke has never 
touched upon the relations of words, never upon syntax, nor 
the true foundation of language. There are a multitude of 
special reflections, and ingenious too, but no theory, no true 
grammar. It is by the school of Locke, that the isolated re- 
marks of their master have been formed into a grammatical 
system, true or false, which we shall not take up at present. 

m. We come now to another proposition of great impor- 
tance. Locke declares expressly, that what is called general 
and universal, is the work of the understanding, and that the 
real essence is nothing else than the nominal essence. B. Itl* 
ch. 111. ^ 11 : ^^ general and universal belong not to the real 
existence of things ; but are the inventions and creatures of 
the understandings made by it for its own use, and concern 
only signs, whether words or ideas." You see here the very 
foundation of nominalism. It is important to examine, though 
briefly, this proposition, which has become in the school of 
Locke an unquestionable principle, a prejudice placed above 
all discussion. 

I perceive a book, and another book, and another book 
still ; I neglect, by abstraction, their differences of position, of 
form, of size, of color ; I attend solely to their relations of re- 
semblance which it is needless to enumerate, and I arrive by 
well known processes, to the general idea of book ; and that 
general idea is expressed (pr me by the word, book. Now what 
is there under this word ? Neither more nor less than this : 
1. the supposition that, besides the differences which distin- 
guish the objects placed before my eyes, there are also in them 
resemblances, common qualities, without which no generali- 
zation would be possible ; 2. the supposition that there is a 
mind capable of recognizing these common qualities ; and 3. 
the supposition that there are objects really existing, real books, 
subjects of the common qualities. The word book represents 
all this : different books existing in nature, qualities common 
to those different books and a mind capable of uniting those 
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eommon qualities and of raising tfaem to their general idea. 
But independently of these different and real books, of their 
common qualities, and of the mind which conceives them, dd^ 
the word book express, does it represent, anything existingf 
Ivhich i^ neither such or such a book, but book in itself? 
No, certaiiiily not« The word book is, then, nothing bat a 
word, a pure word, which has no special type, no real object 
existing in nature ; it is certain, then, that the general essence 
of book confounds itself with its nominal essence, that the es« 
sence of book is nothing but a word ; and here I am altogether 
on the side of Liocke and of Nominalism. 

But are there not > other general ideas ? Let us examine. 
I perceive a body, and at the same instant my mind cannot 
but take for granted that the body is in a certain particular 
space, which is the place of this particular body. I perceive 
another body, and my mind cannot but believe that this other 
particular body is also in a particular space ; and thus I arrive, 
and I arrive very soon, as you have before seen, without need 
of passing through a long series of experiments, at the general 
idea of space. It remains to ascertain if this general idea of 
space is exactly the same as the general idea of book, that is, 
if the word space in itself signifies nothing more than the word 
book. Let us consult the human mind and the truth of ip- 
temal facts. It is an unquestionable fact, that when you 
speak of book in general, you do not connect with the idea of 
book that of a real existence. On the contrary, I ask if, when 
you speak of space in general, you do not add to this idea a 
belief in the reality of space ? I ask if it is with space as with 
book ; if you believe, for instance, that there are, without you, 
nothing but particular spaces, that there is not an universal 
space, capable of embracing all possible bodies, a space one 
and the same with itself, of which different particular spaces are 
nothing but arbitrary portions and measures ? It is certain, 
that when you speak of space, you have the conviction that 
out of yourself there is something whkh is space ; as also when 
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yoa speak of time, you have the conviction that there is out 
of yourself something which is time, although you know neW 
ther the nature of time nor of space. Difierent times and 
different spaces, are not the constituent elements of space and 
time ; time and space are not solely for you the collection of 
different times and different spaces. But you believe that 
time and space are in themselves, that it is not two or three 
spaces, two or three ages, which constitute space and time ; 
for, every thing derived from experience, whether in respect 
to space or to time, is finite, and the. characteristic of space 
and of time for you is to be infinite, without beginning and 
without end ; time resolves itself into eternity, and space into 
immensity. In a word, an invincible belief in the reality of 
time and of space, is attached by you to the general idea of 
time and space. This is what the human mind believes ; 
this is what consciousness testifies. Here the phenomenon is 
precisely the reverse of that which I just before signalized ; 
and while the general idea of a book does not suppose in the 
mind the conviction of the existence of any thing which is 
book in itself, here on the contrary, to the general idea of time 
and of space, is united the invincible conviction of the reality 
of something which is space and time. Without doubt, the 
word space is a pure word, as well as that of book ; but the 
former word carries with it the supposition of something real 
in itself. Here is the root and ground of Realism. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are nothing but 
words ; Eealism, that general ideas suppose something real. 
On both sides there is equal truth, and equal error. Without 
doubt, there are a great number of general ideas, which are 
purely collective, which represent nothing else than the com- 
mon qualities of objects, without implying any existence [any 
general existence, any essence separate from those common 
qualities, and the particular objects in which they reside ;] and 
in this sense Nominalism is in the right. But it is certsun^ 
also, that there are general ideas, which imply the supposition 
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of the real esdstence of their object : Bealism rester upon this 
basis, which is unquestionable. Now^ observe the error of 
nominalism and of realism. The force of realism lies in gen- 
eral ideas, which invincibly imply the external existence of 
their objects ; these are, as you know, universal and necessary 
general ideas. It starts from thence ; but into the circle of 
these superior ideas, it attracts and envelopes ideas which are 
purely collective and relative, born of abstraction and language. 
What it had the right to affirm of the former, it affirms also 
of the latter. It was right on one point ; it would extend it 
to an absolute and exclusive right : that is its error. Nominal- 
ism, on its part, because it had demonstrated clearly that there 
are many general ideas which are only collective ideas, rela- 
tive and of mere words, concluded from this that all general 
ideas are nothing but general ideas, coUective and relative, 
mere signs. The one converted things into words, the other 
converted words into things. Both are right in their starting- 
point, both go astray in their conclusion^ through their exces- 
sive and absolute pretensions. In general, the Sensual school 
10 nominalist, and the Ideal school is realist ; and on both sides, 
as is always the case with the incomplete and exclusive, half 
right, and half wrong. 

IV. I conclude with pointing out a proposition of Locke, or 
rather a tendency of the third book, which it is important to 
educe within just limits. Everywhere Locke attributes to 
words the greatest part of our errors ; and if you expound the 
master by his disciples, you will find in all the writers of the 
school of Locke, that all disputes are disputes about words ; 
that science is nothing but a language, (which is indeed truer 
if general ideas are nothing but words,) and of course, a lan- 
guage well formed, is a science well constructed. I wish to 
point out the exaggeration of these assertions. No doubt words 
have a great influence ; no doubt they have a very large share 
in our errors, and we should endeavor to make language as 
perfect as possible. Who questions it ? Sut the question isi 
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whether all error is derived from language, and whether sci- 
ence is merely a well formed language ? And I answer, no. 
The causes of error are very different ; they are hoth more 
extended and more profound. Levity, presumption, indolence, 
precipitation, pride, thousands of moral causes, influence our 
judgments, independently of their external signs. Apart from 
all these moral causes, the human understanding is only a 
limited power ; it is capahle of truth ; it is also capable of 
error. The vices of language may connect themselves with 
these moral causes and aggravate them, but do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of the disputes, which seem at first to be disputes about 
words, are at the bottom, disputes about things. Humanity is 
too serious to be excited, and often to shed its best Wood, for 
verbal quarrels. Wars do not turn on disputes about words ; 
and I say the same of other conflicts, theological and scientific 
controversies, whose depth and importance is altogether mis- 
conceived, when they are resolved into pure logomachies. 
Certainly every science should seek for a well constructed 
language ; but it were to take the effect for the cause, to sup- 
pose that there are well established sciences, because there 
are well formed languages. The contrary is true. Sciences 
have well formed languages, when they themselves are well 
formed. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, are sciences well 
established, and they have very well constructed languages. 
It is because in mathematics the ideas have been perfectly 
determined, that the simplicity, strictness and precision of the 
ideas have produced, and necessarily do produce, strictness, 
precision and simplicity of signs. Otherwise it would be im- 
plied that precise ideas express themselves in confused lan- 
guage ; and even if it were so for a while, in the infancy of 
a language, yet soon, the precision, strictness, and fixedness 
of the ideas would reform the vagueness and obscurity of lan- 
guage. The excellence of the chemical and physical sciences 
comes obviously from well made experiments. Facts having 
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been observed with precision, and described with fidelity, rea- 
spning could apply itself to these facts with certainty, and de- 
duce from them legitimate consequences and applications. 
From hence arose, and from hence should arise, a good sys- 
tem of signs. Make the contrary supposition ; suppose the 
experiments badly made, then the more strict the reasoning, 
founded upon these false data, should be the more errors it 
would deduce, and the more length and breadth it would give 
to the errors. Suppose that the theories resulting from these 
imperfect and vicious experiments should be represented by 
signs the most simple, the roost analogous, the best determin- 
ed ; of what importance would the goodness of the signs be, 
while under this excellent language' was concealed a chimera 
or an error ? Take the science of medicine. It is a com- 
plaint that this science has made so little advancement. What 
do you think should be done to bring it up from the regions of 
hypothesis, and elevate it to the rank of a science ? Do you 
believe that at the outset you could, by a language well con- 
structed, reform psychology and medicine.^ Or do you not 
believe that the true remedy is experiment, and along with 
experiment the strict employment of reason ? A good system 
of signs will then come of itself; it could not come before, or 
it would come to no purpose. It is the same with respect to 
philosophy. It has been incessantly repeated, that the struc- 
ture of the human mind is entire in that of language, and that 
philosophy would be completed the day that a philosophical 
language should be achieved. And starting from this point, 
* some have endeavored to arrange a certain philosophical Ian* 
guage more'or less clear, easy and elegant ; and they have be- 
lieved that philosophy was completed. But it did not answer ; 
it was very far from answering the purpose. This prejudice 
has even retarded its progress, by taking off the mind from 
experiment. Philosophical science, like every science of ob- 
servation and of reasoning, lives by observations accurately 
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made and deductions rigorously strict. It is there, and not 
elsewhere, we are to lock for all the future prepress of philoso- 
phy. 
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Haying found all the ideas which are in the human under- 
standing, their origin, their genesis, liieir mechanism and char- 
acters ; the signs also hy which we express, -exhihit and unfold 
them ;-— the next thing is to inquire what man does with these 
ideas, what knowledge he derives from them, what is the ex- 
tent of this knowledge, and what its limits. This is the sub- 
ject of the fourth book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. It treats of Knowledge, that is, not merely of ideas 
taken in themselves, but in relation to their objects, in relation 
to essences. For knowledge, in its humblest degree, as well 
as in its highest flight, reaches to that ; it evidently attains to 
Grod, to bodies, and to ourselves. Not^ here at the outset a 
previous question comes up. Knowledge extends to beings ; 
the fact is unquestionable; but how does this take place? 
Departing from ideas which are within it, how does the under- 
standing arrive at beings which are without it ? What bridge 
is there, between the faculty of knowing, which is within us, 
and the objects of knowledge which are without us ? When 
we shall have arrived on the other side, we will take counsel 
what course we ought to follow, and where we can go ; but 
first it is necessaiy to know how to make the passage. Before 
entering upon ontology, we must know how to pass from 
psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, and the legiti- 
mate 'foundation of knowledge. It is this preliminary ques- 
tion which we shall first impose upon Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understand** 
ing begins by recognizing that all knowledge depends upon 
ideas: 

B. IV. Of Knowledge ; ch. I. Of Knowledge in gen€* 
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ral. ^ 1 : ^^ Since the mind, in aR ks thoughts and reasoning 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which it 
alone does (»r can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge 
IS only conversant about them.^' 

Now you have neen that Locke recognizes, and rightly, that 
ideav In themselves considered are always true. It is always 
true that we have the idea which we have, which is actual- 
ly under the eye of consciousness. Be this idea a cfaimera, 
a fairy, a centaur, yet, as an idea, it is always what we have 
it, and in this respect the idea cannot be false, it cannot but 
be true ; or rather, in strictness, it m neither fidse nor true. 
Where, then, can error begin, and where does truth reende ? 
Both the one and the other evidently reside, and can reside, 
only in the supposition of the mind that the idea does^ or does 
not refer to an object, to such or such an object really existing 
in nature. It is in this reference or relation, that truth or er- 
ror lies for the human mind. If this relation can be found 
out and fastened upon, human knowledge is possible ; if this 
relation cannot be apprehended, human knowledge is impos- 
sible. Now supposing that this lelation is possible, what b 
it, and in what does tt consist ? Chi thiis poimt it » our task 
to interrogate Locke \^ith precision and severity ; for here 
sliould be the foundation of the theory of the true or fkke in 
regard ts human knowledge, that is, the foundation of the 
fourth book which we have to examine. 

Throughout the whole of the fourth book, as at the close 
of the secoud, Locke expressly declares that the true or false in 
ideas, about which all knowledge is conversant, consists in the 
supposition of a relation between these ideas and their object ; 
and everywhere also he expressly declares that this relation is 
and can be nothing but a relation of agreement or disagreement. 
The idea is conformed to its object, or it is not conformed. If 
conformed, knowledge is not only possible, but it is true ; for it 
rests upon a true idea, an idea conformed to its object ; if the 
idea is not conformed to \ts object, die idea is felsei and the 
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knowledge derived from it ^s equally false. This in substance 
is what we find from one end to the other of the fourth book 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, concerning know- 
ledge. The same also we find at every step in the last six 
chapters of the second book, where Locke tieats of true and 
false ideas. 

B. n. ch. XXXIL § 4 : " Whenever the mind refers any 
of its ideas to anything extraneous to them, they are then 
capable to be called true or false. Because the mind in such 
a reference makes a tacit supposition of their conformity to 
that thing." 

B. IV. ch. IV. ^ 3 : "It is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real^ only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of 
things." 

These two passages are positive ; they clearly reduce the 
question of truth or falsehood in respect to knowledge, to that 
of the ■ conformity or non-conformity of ideas with their ob- 
jects. 

But this necessity of the conformity of an idea with its ob^ 
ject in order to its truth, is it in Locke a real theory, or is it 
merely a mode of speaking, simply a metaphor, more or less 
happy? In the first place, if it is a metaphor, I would ask 
what then is the theory couched under this metaphor, and in 
what place in Locke we are to find that theory once expressly 
declared. Nowhere can I find anything but the metaphor 
itself. Again, if in the entire absence of any other theory, 
the two passages which I have just cited do not suffice to 
prove that tlie necessity of the conformity of an idea with its 
object in order to constitute its truth, is not a metaphor, but 
an express theory, I can adduce here a multitude of other 
passages whk^h leave no doubt in this respect Thus when 
near the end of the second book, Locke treats of ideas as real 
or ehimerical, as complete or incomplete, he rests upon his 
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theory of the conformity or non^conformity of ideas with their 
ohjects. 

B. U. ch. J[XX. § 1 : ^ BjmH. ideas are canformMe to tXekr 
arcJietypes. First, by real ideas, I mean such ais have a foun* 
dation in nature ; such as have a conformity with the real 
being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. Fan- 
tastical or chimerical^ I call such as have no ibimdation in 
nature, nor have any conformity to that reality of being to 
which they are tacitly referred as to their archetypes.'' 

Now what is an adequate or inadequate idea ? An ade> 
quate idea should, according to Locke, be that which is com- 
pletely conformed to its archetype ; an inadequate idea, that 
which is conformed only in part. 

Ibid, cb. XXXI. § 1 : ^^ Those I call adequate^ which per- 
fectly represent those archetypes which the mind supposes 
them VBiken from, which it intends them to stand for, aiul to 
which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are soch, which are 
but a partial or incomplete representation of those aichetypes 
to which they are referred. 

Thus the theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests upon 
the theory of real and chimerical ideas, which also rests upon 
that of true or false ideas, and that consists altogether in the 
theory of the conformity of the idea to the object. This is a 
point of so much importance, that to take away all uncer* 
tainty, I will adduce a passage where Locke lays down the 
problem by itself, and the precise form in which he lays it 
down, excludes all ambiguity in the sdution which he gives : 

B. IV. ch. IV. § 3 : " But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 
ideas, know that they agree with things themselves ? This, 
though it seems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be 
two sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree with things.'* 

^ 4 : ^ Simple ideas carry with them all the conformity 
which is intended, or which our state requires ; for they rep* 
resent things to us under those appearances which they «i% 
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fitted to produce in us.** And a little further on : " this con- 
formity between our simple ideas and the existence of things, 
is sufficient for real knowledge.^^ 

It is impossiUe to explain anything more distinctly and di* 
rectly. It is not, then, a mere way of speaking, a metaphor 
thrown off in passing ; it is altc^ether a theory, a system* 
Let us examine it seriously. 

See, then, by it, truth and error, reality and chimera, resolved 
into the representation or non-ropresentation of the object by 
the idea, into the ccHiformity or non-conformity of the idea to 
its object. There is knowledge upon this condition, and upcm 
this alone, that the idea ropresents its object, is conformed to it* 
But upon what condition does an idea represent its object, and be 
conformed to it ? Upon this condition, that the idea resemble its 
object, that the idea have to its object the relation of a copy to its 
original. Weigh the force of the words : the conformity of an 
idea to its object can signify nothing else but the resemblance of 
that idea, taken as a copy, to its object, taken as the original. 
This is exactly what Locke expresses by the word archetypes^ 
which he uses to designate the objects of ideas. Now if the 
conformity of the idea to its object is nothing but the resem* 
blance of the copy to its original, to its archetype, I say that 
in such a case, the idea is taken solely as an image. The 
idea must evidentty be an image in order positively to resem* 
bte anything, in order to be able to represent anything. See 
then the representative idea reduced to an image. Now reflect 
cloaely, and you will see that every image implies something 
material. Can an image of anything immaterial be con- 
ceived ? Every image is necessarily sensible and material, or 
it is nothing but a metaphor, a supposition which we have put 
aside. Thus in the last analysis, to say that thero is know- 
ledge where the idea is conformed to its object, and that no 
knowledge is possible but upon this condition, is to protend thai 
there is no knowledge but upon the condition that the idea of a 
thing is the image of that thing, that is to say, its material image. 
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All knowledge, then, is involved in the following question: 
Have we, in respect to beings, the ideas which represent them, 
which resemble them, which are the images, and the material 
images of them ; or have we not such images ? If we have, 
knowledge is possible ; if not, it is impossible. Now in point 
of fact, human knowledge embraces both the external world, 
and the soul, and God. If, then, knowledge of these objects is 
possible and real, it is only upon the condition just laid down, 
namely, that we have of these beings, ideas which represent 
them, which resemble them, which are images of them, and 
once again, material images. Have we, then, or have we not 
idea-images, material images, of God, of the soul, and o^the 
external world ? This is the question. Let us first apply it 
to the external world. It is there, above all, that the theory 
of Locke would appear most admissible. Let us see what is 
the soundness and value of it even upon this ground. 

The idea of the external world is the idea of body. Bodies 
are known to us only by their qualities. These qualities are 
primary or secondary. By the secondary qualities of bodies is 
understood, you know, those which might not exist, and yet the 
body itself notecase to exist ; for instance, the qualities of which 
we acquire the idea by the sense of smelling, of hearing, and 
of taste, by all the senses, in short, except unquestionably that 
of touch, and perhaps also that of sight. The primary quali* 
ties of bodies are those which are given to us, as the funda- 
mental attributes of bodies, without which bodies could not for 
us exist. The eminently primary quality is solidity, which 
implies more or less extension, which directly implies form. 
We have the conviction that every body is solid, extended, has 
form. We are moreover convinced that bodies have the 
property of causing in us those particular modifications which 
are called savor, sound, odor, perhaps also the modification 
called color. Locke agrees to all this ; it is he who chiefly 
contributed to extend in science the distinction between the 
primaiy and secondary qualities of bodies. It is not our otjeet 
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to go any further in this distinction. Let us now see how 
Locke explains the acquisition of ideas of the primary and of 
secondary qualities : 

B. II. ch. Vin. § 11 : " How primary qualities produce 
their ideas. " The next thing to he considered is, how hodies 
produce ideas in us ; and that is manifestly by impulse, the 
only way which we can conceivo bodies to operate in." 

§ 12. " If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our 
senses, it is evident, that some motion must be thence contin- 
ued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies to the brain or the seat of sensation, there to produce 
in our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies of 
an observable bigness, may be perceived at a distance by the 
»ght, it is evident that some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion, which produces these ideas which we have of 
them in us.^^ 

§ 13. '^ How secondary qualities produce their ideasJ*^ 
^ After the same manner that the ideas of these original qual* 
ities are produced ^in us, we may conceive that the ideas of 
secondary qualities are also produced, namely, by the opera- 
tions of insensible particles on our senses. For it being man* 
ifest, that there are bodies, and good store of bodies, each 
whereof are so small, that we cannot by any of our senses 
discover either their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in 
the particles of the air and water, and others extremely small- 
er than those, perhaps ^ much smaller than the particles of 
air and water, as the particles of air and water are smaller 
than peas jor hailstones : let us suppose at present, that the dif- 
ferent motions and figures, bulk and number, of such particles, 
afiecting the several organs of our senses, produce in us those 
di&rent sensations, which we have from the colors and smelld 
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of bodies ; e* g, that a violet, by the impulse of siich insensi- 
ble particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in 
different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideto of the blue color and sweet scent of that flower to be 
produced in our minds ; it being no more impossible to con* 
ceive that God should annex such ideas to such motions, with 
which they have no similitude, than that he should annex the 
idea of pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, 
with which that idea hath no resemblance." 

§ 14. " What I have said concerning colors and smells, 
may be understood also of tastes, and sounds, and other the 
like sensible qualities ." 

If you follow up this whole theory to its principle, so imper- 
fectly discerned and unfolded, you will find that it rests in the 
last analysis upon the supposition that, as bodies act upon each 
other only by contact, and consequently by impulsion, so in 
the same way the mind likewise cannot be brought into con- 
nection with corporeal things but upon the same condition, 
that there should be contact between the mind and body, and 
of course impulse of the one upon the other. Now in sensi- 
ble ideas, which are involuntary, and in which, according to 
Locke, the mind is passive, the impulse ought to come from 
the body upon the mind, and not from the mind upon the body ; 
and the contact cannot take place directly, but indirectly by 
means of particles. Thus the necessity of contact involves 
that of particles, which emitted by bodies, obtain admittance 
by the organs into the brain, and there introduce into the mind 
what are called sensible ideas. The starting point of the whole 
theory is the necessity of contact, and in its result it comes 
out to depend upon intermediate particles and their action. 
These particles are, in other terms, the sensible species of the 
Peripatetic Scholasticism, to which modern physics has done 
justice. There is at the present day no more talk about so- 
norous, visible, tangible species ; nor can there of course be 
any more question about their emission ; nor consequently 
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about the principle by which they were engendered, namely, 
the necessity of contact and impulse as the condition of ac- 
quiring sensible ideas. All this at the present day is only an 
obsolete hypothesis, which it would be superfluous to stop to 
refute. Supposing sensible ideas, however, to be thus formed, 
once obtained under this condition, which is yet a chimera, 
let us see in what these ideas differ from each other. 

According to Locke, the ideas which we have of the pi> 
mary qualities of matter have this peculiarity, that they re- 
semble their object ; while the ideas we have of secondary 
qualities have this as their peculiarity that they do not resem- 
ble their objects : 

B. n. ch. Vin. § 15 : " The ideas of primary qualities of 
bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced in us 
by these secondary qualities, have no resemblance of them at 
all.'' 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not then resemble those 
qualities. Very well; I am, therefore, according to the theory 
of Locke, to conclude of course, that the ideas of secondary 
qualities are mere chimeras, and that we have no knowledge 
of these qualities. In fact, recollect that according to Locke, 
all knowledge depends upon ideas, and that there is no know- 
ings except as far as the idea resembles its object Now by 
the acknowledgment of Locke himself, the ideas of secondary 
qualities do not resemble these qualities ; therefore these ideas 
do not contain any knowledge. It cannot be said that we 
have indeed a knowledge, though incomplete, of the secon- 
dary qualities of bodies. If Ix)cke had intended to say this, 
be should have said, according to his general theory, that 
the ideas of secondary qualities do represent, though in- 
completely, their objects. But he says they do not repre- 
sent them at all, in any degree. They do not therefore in- 
volve any^ even the most imperfect knowledge; they con- 
tain no knowledge ; they are pure chimeras, like the ideas 
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of fairies, of centaurs, etc. Tliis consequence is neoentated 
by the theory of Locke. But is it in accordance with fiusts ; 
which it is our business to explain, and not to destroy ? Is it 
in fact true, that we have no knowledge of the secondary 
qualities of bodies ? Far otherwise. The secondary qualitiea 
of bodies, smell, sound, taste and color, are for us decidedly 
real properties in bodies, to which we attribute the power of 
exciting in us certain modifications or sensations. We arq 
not only conscious of these sensations, but we believe that 
they have causes, and that these causes are in the bodies. 
As we could however conceive of bodies independently of 
these causes or powers, properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secondary. We know them, I grant, only as causes 
of our sensations, while we are ignorant of their intimate es- 
sence ; but still we know them in this character and degree, 
and it is a real knowledge undeniably found in all mankind. 
Now do not forget that according to the theory of Locke, 
knowledge is always subject to this condition,' that the idea 
upon which knowledge depends shall represent its object. 
You have undeniably the idea of the secondary qualities of 
bodies, so far forth as causes of your sensations. Now ob- 
serve that according to the theory of Locke, this idea, which 
you all have, and upon which is founded almost all your con- 
duct, and of human life at large, — this idea cannot be true, 
cannot be the foundation of any legitimate knowledge, except 
upon condition that it shall be conformed to its object, to the 
causes of your sensations, to the secondary qualities of bodies. 
And when I say conformed to them, recollect distinctly that 
the condition of conformity is nothing less than that of resem- 
blance, and that the condition of resemblance is nothing less 
than that of being an image, a sensible and material image ; 
for there is no immaterial image. The question, then, resolves 
itself to this : whether you have, or have not a material image 
of the secondary qualities of bodies, that is to say, of those 
pfoperties of bodies whk;h cause in you the sensations c^ 
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color^ sound, taste and smell. Let us see, then, what the 
material image of a cause can be. A cause, in so far forth 
as a cause, (and the secondary properties or qualities of bodies 
are nothing else,) has no form, no color; what material image 
then can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it be, whether 
you place it in the mind, or in what we call matter, is always 
a cause, it is never anything but a cause ; and so far forth as 
k is a cause, it falls neither under the hand, nor the eye ; it 
&lls under none of our senses. It is then something of which 
in strictness you can have no sensible idea, no idea-image, no 
material image. Then, since you have not, and cannot have 
the image of a cause, and since secondary qualities of bodies^ 
are given you only as causes, it follows that you cannot have 
any true idea, any legitimate knowledge of the secondary 
qualities of bodies. It follows in strictness that you cannot 
have any knowledge of them, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
that these qualities ought to be to you as though they had 
never been ; since according to the theory of Locke, you 
could not have attained them except by images more or less 
faithful which you had formed of them, images however which 
in this case are altogether and absolutely wanting. 

The denial of the secondary qualities of bodies is, then, the 
inevitable result of the theory, that every idea, to be true, must 
represent its object. This result is unavoidable ; experience 
however gives the lie to it, and in so doing, refutes the princi? 
pie. The ideas of the secondary qualities do not resemble 
their objects in any way, and nevertheless they contain a cer- 
tain knowledge ; it is not therefore true that all knowledge 
supposes the resemblance of the idea to its object. 

The theory of Locke breaks to pieces upon the secondary 
qualities of bodies ; let us see if it will be more fortunate in 
respect to primary qualities. 

Solidity is by eminence the primary quality. Solidity with 
its degrees, hardness or soflness, penetrability or impenetra- 
bility, envelopes extension, which contains size and form ; these 
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are chiefly the primary qualities of bodies. Locke declares 
expressly that the ideas of primary qualities resemble those 
qualities ; this is their title of legitimacy in his view, litis 
theory at first sight, might seem to be true in regard to od6 
point, that which respects form. In fact, the form of objects 
which pertains to extension, which also pertains to solidity, 
paints itself upon the retina. Experience attests this, and the 
conformity of these images to their objects, seems indeed the 
foundation of the truth of the ideas which we have of the 
form of objects. But even here it is only a false semblemce. 

If the resemblance of the image on the retina to the form 
of the external object, is the foundation of our knowledge of 
the form of that object, it follows that this knowledge cannot 
be acquired, and never could have been acquired, but upcm 
the following conditions : 

1. That we should know there is some image upon the 
retina. 

2. That, by some process, comparing the image upon the 
retina to the external object, we should find the image upon 
the retina, in fact, similar to the object, as to form ; then, and 
only then, by the theory of Locke, should we be certain that 
the idea which we have of the form of this object is true, and 
our knowledge in regard to it certain. 

All these conditions are necessary ; but are they fulfilled in 
the fact of our knowledge of the forms of external objects ? 
By no means. In the first place, the knowledge of the im- 
age upon the retina is altogether a subsequent acquisition of 
experience and of psychology. The first men who believed 
that they had before their eyes figured bodies, knew nothing 
in the world about the images upon the retina. Still further 
were they from inquiring whether these images, of which 
they knew nothing, were conformed to the forms of the bodies 
which they knew ; and consequently the condition imposed 
upon the human mind of knowing first the image upon the 
retina, and then of verifying the conformity of this image 
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with its object, is not the process which the mind^left to itself 
and without any system, naturally employs, in order to know 
the forms of bodies. — Again, observe that if the accurate 
painting of the form of the object upon the retina, explains the 
secret of the perception of that form, it is necessary that this 
picture, this image, should pass from the retina to the optic 
nerve, and from the optic nerve to the brain, which Locke 
calls the audience chamber of the soul ; and from this audience 
chamber it must gain admittance to the mind itself. But this 
process is arrested at every step: From the retina, the image 
must pass to the brain by the optic nerve. Now, who does 
not know that the optic nerve is situated in an obscure region 
impenetrable to the light ? The optic nerve is in the dark, no 
image can be painted on it, and our image is already lost. 
Further, the brain, that audience chamber of the soul, is also 
in the dark ; the soul which, according to the theory of Locke, 
must observe the retina, in order there to meet with the im- 
age of the form of a body, which must discern this image and 
its conformity to the original, can make this observation nei- 
ther upon the optic nerve nor the brain. 

We have, so to say, shut up all the avenues of the soul 
against the hypothesis of the idea-image ; the idea-image is, 
then, nothing but a chimera in the mind. In the perception of 
the form of objects there are not, L figured objects ; 2. a mind 
capable of perceiving the figure of these objects ; 3. an inter- 
mediate image between the real form of the objects and the 
inind. There are nothing but figured objects, and a mind en- 
dowed with the faculty of perceiving them with their forms. 
The existence of the image of the figure or objects upon the 
retina is a real fact, which Is indeed the previous condition of 
the perception of visible appearances, but not the foundation 
of this perception ; which precedes, but does not in suiy way 
constitute nor explain it The existence of the figure of ob- 
jects upon the retina, which is simply an external condition of 
the phenomena of vision, being transformed into a complete 
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explanation of these phenomena, is the source of the hypoth- 
esis of the idea-image, so far as respects the perception of the 
forms of ohjects. It has also still another source. Not only 
k the mind endowed with the faculty of perceiving the ibrms 
of present ohjects, whenever certain oi^anic conditions are 
fulfilled ; hut also when these ohjects are absent, it is endowed 
with the faculty of recalling them, not only of knowing what 
they were, but of representing them to itself as they were, and 
with the forms which they had been perceived to have while 
they were present. The memory actually has this imagina- 
tive power ; we may imagine objects altogether as we per- 
ceived them ; the fact is unquestionable. But in the imagina- 
tion of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception of the 
ibrms of present obj^ects, there are only two terms, the absent 
objects, and the mind which is ahle to represent them though 
absent ; or rather in this case, there is really nothing hot the 
mind which, in the absence of the objects, recalls them with 
their forms, as if they were present before it Now in the 
mind which represents past objects to itself, poetry caa indeed 
detach the representation from the objects, and consider it 
apart as a proper element subsisting by itself This is a right 
of poetry, but not of philosophical analysis, which can never 
lawfully convert abstractions into realities. Abstraction taken 
for reality, the participle or adjective converted into a substai^ 
tive, is, then, the second source of the hypothesis of the idea^ 
image ; not to refer again to the vicious analogies, of the con•^ 
ditions of communication between bodies, applied to the mind. 
But to go further. Our discussion has thus far respected 
only the form of external objects ; but how will it be if we 
come to the other primary qualities of bodies ; for instance, 
the primary quality far excellence^ namely, solidity ? Would 
you dare revive the scliolastic hypothecs of the tangible spe^ 
.cies^ in order to provide a companion to the visual image up- 
on the retina ? Would you put this tangible species upon thB 
mysterious paths of th^ uerves wd brain whiQb the iaiage <5f 
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forms could not traverse ? Be it so. Suppose a tangible spe- 
cies ; suppose this idea-image of solidity arrived at the mind, 
and there let us see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of 
the theory of Locke. Let us see whether it is conformed, or 
not conformed to its model, to solidity itself. What is solidity ? 
We have shown that it is resistance. Where there is no re- 
sistance, there is to us nothing but ourselves. Where resist- 
ance begins, there begins for us something besides ourselves^ 
the outward, the external, nature, the world. Now if solidity 
is something which resists, it is a resisting cause ; and we are 
here, again, in respect to the primary quality of bodies, as be- 
fore in respect to their ^secondary qualities, led back to the idea 
of cause. Here, then, also, in order that we may have a legit- 
imate knowledge of the resisting cause, of solidity, it is neces- 
sary that we should have an idea of it, which is conformed 
to it| which is similar to it, an image, a material image of the 
resisting cause. Such, according to Locke, is the systematic 
condition of the primary quality of body. But I have shown 
that there cannot be a material image of any cause, and of 
course not of a resisting cause, of solidity, the fundamental 
quality of body. 

Thus we have no longer a legitimate idea of the primary 
qualities of bodies, any more than of their secondary qualities, 
if we are to have it only upon the condition of the idea being 
a material image of its object But we are not yet done. We 
are yet only at the threshold of the external world. Not on- 
ly has body primary and secondary qualities, which I have 
just shown to be incompatible with the theory of Locke ^ but 
moreover, we believe that under these qualities, there is some- 
thing which is the subject of them, something which has not 
only a real, but a permanent existence, while these qualities are 
in perpetual motion and alteration. We all believe in the ex- 
istence of a subject, of a substance for these qualities. Now in 
the theory of Locke, the idea of this substance is not legitimate, 
unless it foe conformed to its object, that is, to the substance 

18* 
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of bodies ; and the idea, to be conformed to its object, must 
be a material image. But I ask if it is posssible to have a ma* 
terial image of substance ? It is obviously impossible. Then 
you have no idea of substance, and of the reality of bodies^ 

Not only are you convinced of the real and substantial ex- 
istence of bodies, but you all believe that these bodies, oi 
which the fundamental attribute is solidity, resistance, are 
somewhere, in place, in space. Tou all have the idea of 
space. Now you cannot have it except on one condition, (ac- 
cording to Locke,) that the idea you have of it represents it, 
is its material image. But it is, we have seen, one of die 
characteristics of space, that it -cannot be confounded with 
bodies which fill and measure it, but do not constitute it It 
is, then, afartiori^ impossible that you should have a malarial 
image of that which has no material existence, when you can- 
not have one of bodies, and of their fundamental and acces- 
sory attributes. 

It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the mo- 
tions of bodies, and the succession of these different motions, 
take place in time, and you do not confound the succession of 
the motions of bodies with time itself, which is indeed measur- 
ed but not constituted by this succession, any more than the 
aggregate of bodies constitutes space. You have the idea of 
time as distinct from all succession. If you have it, by the 
theory of Locke, it is under the condition of having an idea 
conformed to it, an idea-image. But you cannot have an idea- 
' image of time, since time is distinct from the motion of bodies 
and does not fall under any of the senses ; — ^you cannot there- 
fore have a legitimate idea of time. 

I might pursue this criticism still further, but I believe I 
have gone sufficiently far to demonstrate that if, relatively to 
the external world, our ideas are not true except upon condi- 
tion that they are representative ideas, conformed to their ob- 
jects, material images of their objects, we should have no le- 
gitimate idea of the external world, neither of the secondary 
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nor primary qualities of matter, nor of their subject, nor of 
space, nor of time. The theory of a material image results 
in nothing less than the destruction of all legitimate know* 
ledge of matter and of the external world. 

The objections which I have just presented are so natural 
and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the pro- 
blem as he has done, without partially suspecting them, and , 
they sufficiently pressed upon him to shake his conviction of 
the existence of the external world. He does not precisely 
call it in question, but he acknowledges that upon the founda- 
tion of the representative idea, (the only one which he con- 
ceived,) the knowledge of bodies has not perfect certainty ;. he 
thinks however that it goes beyond simple probability. " But 
yet, if after all," says Locke, " any one will question the ex- 
istence of all things, or our knowledge of anything, I must de- 
sire him to consider that we have such an assurance of the 
existence of things without us, as is sufficient to direct us in 
the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is caused 
by them ; which is the important concernment we have of 
being made acquainted with them." B. IV. ch. 10, § 8. This 
is almost the language of skepticism. Locke, however, is not 
skeptical in regard to the existence of bodies. He belongs 
to the great family of peripatetics and sensualists, in which 
the theory of sensible species had the authority of a dogma, 
and the office of giving and explaining the external world. 
Out of the sensible species, the seventeenth century, and 
Locke in particular, have made sensible ideas, provided with 
all the qualities of those species, representatives of their ob- 
jects, and emanating from them. There is then no idealistic 
tendency in the theory of Locke. On the contrary, Locke is 
persuaded that these ideas, so far forth as they are represent- 
ative, are the only solid foundation from which the know- 
ledge of external objects can be derived. Only he finds, and 
half ackaiowledges, that contrary to his wish, the peripatetic 
hypothesis of species, transformed into the modem theory of 
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sensible ideas, turns out against his design \ ftod that although 
this hypothesis has evidently a material character, since his 
ideas are necessarily material images, yet it is convicted of 
inability legitimately to give us matter. Judge, then, how it 
must be in regard to the spiritual world, the soul, and Grod. 
I shall be brief. Recollect the general principle of Locke. 
We have no legitimate knowledge of any thbg, but upon con- 
dition that the ideas we have of it, be conformed to their ob- 
ject Now all the world believe in the existence of the soul, 
that is to say, in the existence of something in us which feels, 
which wills, which thinks. Even thoee who do not believe 
in the spiritual existence of this subject, have nev^r called in 
question the existence of its faculties, the existence of the sen- 
sibility, for example, or that of will, or of thought Beflect, 
then : you have no legitimate knowledge of -thought, of voli- 
tion, of sensibility, but upon the condition that the ideas you 
have of them are representative, and that these ideas are im- 
ages, and of course material images. See then into what an 
ab3rss of absurdities we are thrown. In order to know thought 
and volition, which are immaterial, it is necessary that we should 
have a material image which resembles them. But what is a 
material image of thought, and of volition ? It is an absurdity 
even in regard to the sensibility. But the absurdity is, if pos- 
sible, still greater, in regard to the substance of these facul- 
ties, in regard to the soul, and then in regard to the unity and 
identity of this soul, and then in regard to the time in which 
the operations of these mental faculties take place, sensations, 
volitions, and thoughts. 

See, then, the spiritual worid fallen away and lost, as well 
as the material. Simply from the condition that we have no 
legitimate ideas of our faculties and of their subject, unless 
these ideas be material images of them, it evidently results that 
we have no legitimate knowledge of our soul, and of its fac- 
ulties, of our whole internal being, intellectual and moral. 
Here the difficulty seems even much greater than in regard to 
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the material wbrid, or at least the succeRsor of Bacon cind of 
Hobbes is more startled by it. In respect to the material 
worid, he had acknowledged that his theory was liable to some 
objections, but these objections did not seem to him insur- 
mountable, nor to go far enough to deprive us of a certain 
knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants. ^ 
Hereby he pretended to open the door only to a semi-skepti- 
cism. It was without doubt a weakness ; for the idea of LockO) 
a material image, not in any manner representing bodies, nei- 
ther complete nor incomplete, he ought not to have admitted 
any idea of bodies ; he ought to have gone on to absolute 
Skepticism. Locke, however, stops short, both from the good 
sense and from the evidence which, in his school, surrounds 
the senses and the physical world. But when he comes to 
the spiritual world, to which the Sensual school is much less 
attached, the arguments which naturally rise up against him 
from his theory, strike him more forcibly, and he declares 
(B. IV. ch. XI. § 12,) that " we can no more know, that there 
are finite spirits really existing, by the idea we have of such 
beings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, 
or centaurs, he can come to know that things answering those 
ideas do really exist ^^ — Here it would seem is absolute skep- 
ticism ; you may think, perhaps, that the final conclusion of 
liocke will be, that there is no knowledge of finite spirits, nor 
consequently of our soul, nor of any of its faculties ; for tiie 
objection is as valid against the phenomena of the soul as 
against its substance. This is, indeed, the result to which he 
should have gone on ; but he did not dare to do it, for there 
is DO philosopher at once wiser and more inconsistent than 
Ix)cke. What then does he do ? 

In the peril into which his. philosophy has driven him, he 
abandons his philosophy, and all philosophy ; and appeab to 
Christianity, to revelation, to faith. By faith, however, and 
by revelation, he does not understand a philosophical faith and 
revel^tioo, Thi9 interpretation did not exist ia thQ 9ge of 
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Locke. He understands faith and revelation in the proper 
orthodox theological sense. His conclusion is this : (section 
before cited,) " Therefore, concerning tiie existence of finite 
spirits, as well as several other things, we must content our- 
selves with the evidence of faith.'' Thus Locke here himself 
acknowledges and accepts the inevitable consequences of his 
theory, to which I wished to conduct him. Speaking as a 
philosopher, and not as a theologian, in the name of the human 
mind, and not in the name of a creed, I said that if we had no 
other reason to believe in the existence of spirit than the hypo- 
thesis of the representative idea, we had no good reason to be* 
lieve at all. Locke admits it ; he proclaims it himself: and he 
throws himself into the arms of faith. I shall not allow him 
to rest there. 

The world of faith is as much shut up against him, as the 
world of mind and of matter. He could never have pene- 
trated it, but by the grossest paralogism. Locke has no more 
light, nay, he has even less right, to believe in faith, in reve- 
lation, in Christianity, than in finite spirits such as we are, and 
in matter which is before us. 

Revelation supposes two things: 1. doctrines emanating 
from God ; 2. a book in which these doctrines are deposited 
and preserved. This book, though its contents may be divine 
and sacred, is itself necessarily material, it is a body ; and 
here I refer Locke to the objections already brought forward 
against the legitimate knowledge of bodies, if we have no 
other ground for believing in them than the idea-image which 
represents them. Thus there is no legitimate knowledge of 
the book, in which are contained the sacred doctrines reveal- 
ed by God. What, then, becomes of the doctrines it contain- 
ed ? Besides, these doctrines come from God. 

And what is Grod ? A spirit, an infinite spirit, as we judge. 
Now, Locke has not yet been able, by his theory, to admit 
the legitimate existence of finite spirits ; and incredible to tell, 
in order to make me admit the existence of finite spirits, he 
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proposes that I should begin by admitting the existence of an 
infinite spirit. But is this not to explain ohscurum per obecu<- 
rww, [to solve the lesser difficulty by presenting a greater] ? 
See the human mind deprived of the knowledge of finite 
spirits, because, it can have no idea conformed to them ; and 
yet, from its greater facility, having an idea of the infinite 
spirit, perfectly representing its object ! But if a finite spirit 
cannot be represented, much less can the infinite spirit be 
represented ; evidently it cannot be, under the condition of 
Locke, that is, under the condition of forming an image, and 
a material image of it. There is then, no infinite spirit, no 
God, [that is, we have no knowledge of him, no right to be» 
L'eve ;] therefore, no revelation is possible. Everywhere at 
every step, in the theory of Locke, we are plunged from depth 
to depth in the abyss of paralogism. 

If it is true that we have no legitimate knowledge, no true 
idea, but under the condition that this idea represents its ob- 
ject, and is conformed to it, is an image, and (as I have proved 
to be in strictness the necessary result of the hypothesis,) a 
material image of it, — then it follows, that we have no legiti- 
mate idea of the external world, nor of the world of spirits, 
souls, ourselves, and still less of God, to whom Locke appeals. 
Consequently it follows, in the last analysis, that we have no 
true idea of beings, and that we have no other legitimate 
knowledge than that of our own ideas ; none of their object, 
whatever it be, even of our own personal being itself. This 
amsequence overwhelms this theory of ideas, and it is a con- 
sequence which invincibly follows from this theory.* 

* [Theory of perception. — On the subject of this chapter the reader 
is referred to a veiy able article on the " Philosophy of Perception," 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. 103, for Oct. 1830, in which the doc- 
trines of Reid and Brown are examined. We regard this article %% 
one of the best specimens of philosophical criticism that has recently 
appeared in the English language. It shows great power of think- 
ing — great comprehension and great acuteness, united with an ex- 
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tenty a depth a^d accuracy of erudition^ teldom met together.-^Tbe 
writer shows that our knowledge of the external world— the quali^s 
of matter — is direct and immediate. <' Consciousness declares mw 
knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive. — Nor is the fkct, as 
given, denied even by those who disallow its truth." ^* According," 
says he, '< as the truth of the fact of consciousness in perception is 
entirely accepted , accepted in partf or wholly rejected, six possible 
and actual systems of philosophy result : 

^*1. If the veracity of consciousness be unconditionally admitted, 
— if the intuitive knowledge of mind and matter, and the consequent 
reality of their antithesis be taken as truths, to be explained if possi- 
ble, but in themselves arc held as paramount to all doubt, the doc- 
trine is established which we would call the scheme of J^Tatural 
Realism or Natural Dualism. — 2. If the veracity of consciousness be 
allowed to the equipoise of the object and subject in the act, but re- 
jected as to the reality of their antithesis, the system of Absolute Iden- 
tity emerges, which reduces both mind and matter to phenomenal 
modifications of the same common substance. — 3. and 4. If the testi- 
mony of consciousness be refused to the co-originality and reciprocal 
independence of tbe subject and object, two schemes are determined, 
according as the one or the other of tbe terms is placed as the origi- 
nal and genetic. Is the object educed from the subject. Idealism ; is 
the subject educed from the object, Materialism^ is the result. — 
5. Again, is tbe consciousness itself recognized only as a phenome- 
non, and the substantial reality of both subject and object denied, the 
issue is Nihilism.^^ 

" 6. These systems are all conclusions from an original interpreta- 
tion of consciousness in perception, carried intrepidly forth to its le- 
gitimate issue. But there is one scheme which, violating the integ- 
rity of this fact, and, with the idealist, regarding the object of con- 
sciousness in perception as only a modification of the percipient sub- 
ject, endeavors, however, to stop short of the negation of an external 
world, the reality of which, and the knowledge of whose reality, it 
seek^ to establish and explain by various hypotheses. This scheme, 
which we would term Hypothetical Realism or Hypothetical Dualism, 
although the most inconsequent of all systems, has been embraced, 
under various forms, by the immense majority of philosophers." All 
the possible forms of Hypothetical Realism, or the representative 
theory, are reducible, in the opinion of the writer, to three, and thefie 
have all been actually maintained : 

1. The representative object not a modification of mind. 
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S. The represeiUative object a modification of nUndf dependent for 
iis knowledge^ but not for its existence, on the act of consciousness. 

3- The representatit>e object a modification of mind, non-existent out 
9f consciousness ; — the idea and its perception only different relations of 
an act (state) realty identical. 

Of the six possible systems above given, it is then shown that Reid 
held the first, that of natural realism ; while Dr. Brown held the 
last, that of hypothetical realism ; and of its three forms, adopted the 
third. The writer fully makes out his case, <' that Brown's interpre- 
tation of the fundamental tenet of Reid's philosophy, is not a simple 
misconception, but an absolute reversal of its real and even unam- 
biguous import, — and is without a parallel in the whole history of 
philosophy.'* 

The writer goes on to demonstrate Brown's inadequate conception 
of the problem in question, his ignorance of the history of opinions 
on the subject, and his remarkable misconception of the very writers 
whom he criticises. In regard to the latter point, among other phi- 
losophers Locke is mentioned; and it is principally for the sake 
of adducing the passage in regard to Locke's theory of perception, 
that we have introduced this note. 

<< Supposing always that ideas were held to be something distinct 
firom their cognition, Reid states it as that philosopher's opinion, 
[Locke's,] that images of external objects were Conveyed to the 
brain ; but whether he thought with Descartes" \lege omnino Dr. 
Clarke,] << and Newton, that the images in the brain are perceived 
by the mind there present, or that they are imprinted on the mind 
itself, is not so evident." This, Dr. Brown, nor is he original in the 
assertion, pronounces a flagrant misrepresentation. Not only does 
he maintain that Locke never conceived the idea to be substantially 
different from the mind, as a material image in the brain, but that he 
never supposed it to have an existence apart from the mentiil energy 
of which it is the object. Locke, he asserts, like Amauld, considered 
the idea perceived^ and the percipient act, to constitute the same in- 
divisible modification of the conscious mind. We shall see. 

<< In his language, Locke is, of all philosophers, the most figura- 
tive, ambiguous, vacillating, various, and even contradictory, as has 
been noticed by Reid, and Stewart, and Brown himself; indeed, we 
believe by every author who has had occasion to comment on this 
philosopher. The opinions of such a writer are not therefore to be 
assumed from isolated and casual expressions which themselves re- 
quire to be interpreted on the general analogy of his system ; and 
yet, this is the only ground on which Dr. Brown attempts to estab* 

J9 
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lish his conelusions. ThDs, on the matter nvder discussion, though 
really distinguishing, Locke verbaUy confounds the objects of i^nse 
and of intellect, — ^the operation and its object^— rthe object immediate 
and mediate, — the object and its relations] — the images of fancy and 

, the notions of understanding. Consciousness is converted with Per- 
ception, — Perception with idea, — idea with the Object of Perception, 
and with Notion, Conception, Phantasm, Representation, Sense, 
Meaning, etc. Now, his lai^guage, identifying ideas and percep- 

« tions, appears conformable to a disciple of Amauld ; and now, it pro- 
claims him a follower of Digby,— explaining ideas by mechanical im- 
pulse, and the propagation of material particles from the external 
reality to the brain. In one passage, the idea would seem an or* 
ganic affection, — ^the mere occasion of a spiritual representation; in 
another, a i^presentative image in the brain itself. In employing 
thus indifferently the language of every hypothesis, may we not sus- 
pect that he was anxious to be made responsible for none ? One, 
however, he has formally rejected, and that is the very opinion attri- 
buted to him by Dr. Brown, — that the idea or object of conscious- 
ness in perception, is only a modification of the mind itself." 

A passage is then quoted from Locke's ExoTnination of MalU^ 
branche^s Opiniony published subsequently to his £ssay, expressly 
establishing this assertion. It is too long to give here. The re- 
viewer concludes : '^ If it be thus evident that Locke held neither 
the third form of representation, — ^that lent to him by Brown, — nor 
eYen the second ; it follows that Reid did him anything but injus- 
tice, in supposing him to maintain that ideas are objects either in the 
brain f or in the mind itself. £ven the more material of these alter- 
natives has been the one generally attributed to him by his critics, 
and the one adopted from him by his disciples. Nor is this to be 
deemed an opinion too monstrous to be entertained by so enlightened 
a philosopher. It was, as we shall see, the common opinion of the 
age, — the opinion, in particular, held by the most illustrious of his 
countrymen and contemporaries — ^by Newton, Clarke, Willis, Hook, 
etc."— Tr.] 
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Resamption and continuation of the preceding chapter.— Of the 
idea, not now considered in relation to the object which it shonid 
represent, but in relation to the mind which perceives it, aad in which 
it is found. — ^The idea-image, idea taken materially, implies a material 
subject; from hence materialism. — Taken spiritaally, it can give 
neither bodies, nor spirit. — That the representative-idea, laid down 
as the sole primitive datum of the mind, in the inquiry after reality , 
condemns us to a paralogism ; since no representative idea can be 
decided to represent correctly or incorrectly, except by comparing it 
with its original, with ide reality itself, to which, however, by the 
hypothesis, we cannot arrive but by the idea. — That knowledge is 
direct, and without an intermediate. — Of judgments, of propositions 
and ideas. — Return to the question of innate ideaa« 
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I NOW resume and complete the last lecture. According to 
Locke, knowledge consists entirely in the relation of the idea 
to its object ; and this knowledge is true or false, according as 
the relation of the idea to the object is a relation of conformity 
or of non-conformity. An idea, to be true, to be the founda- 
tion of real knowledge, must be similar to its object, must re- 
present it^ must be an image of it. Now what is the condition 
of an ipage ? There is no image without figure, without some- 
thing of extension,' without something sensible and material. 
The idea-image then implies something material ; and if the 
truth of knowledge resolves itself into the conformity of the 
idea to its object, it resolves itself into the conformity of an 
image, taken materially, to its object, of whatever sort the ob- 
ject be. 

Observe that the representative idea, as the basis of know- 
ledge, is in Locke a universal theory, without limit, without 
exception. It should then explain all knowledge ; it should 
go as far as human knowledge can go ; it should then em- 
brace Grod, spirits, and bodies, for all this falls more or less un- 
der knowledge. If then we can know nothing, neither God, 
nor spirits, nor bodies, except by the ideas which represent 
them, and which represent them by being material images of 
them, the question is : whether we have ideas of these objects, 
these beings, which are &ithful images of them, taken mate* 
rially. 

The problem thus reduced to its most simple expression, has 
been easily solved. I think it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the external world itself, which the idea-image would 
seem most easily to give us, entirely escapes us, if it can be 

19» 
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got at only by the idea-image ; for there is no sensibie idea 
which can be an image of the world, of external objects, of 
bodies. 

In regard to bodies, we have considered first their secondary 
qualities so called, which you know are properties in their na- 
ture out of our reach, and appreciable only by their efiects, 
that is to say, are pure causes, the causes oi our sensations. 
Now it is evident there is, and can be no material image of a 
cause. — ^In respect to the primary qualities of bodies, there is 
one among them, namely, figure, which would seem proper to 
be represented by the idea-image ; and in fact it is certain that 
the visible appearance, the figure of external bodies placed 
before the organ of vision, is painted upon the retina. But, 
1. the person who first knew the visible figure of a body was 
entirely ignorant that this visible figure was painted upon his 
retina ; it is not, then, to the knowledge of this picture upon 
the retina and of the conformity of this picture to its object, 
that the knowledge of the reality of the external figure is 
owing : then 2. this picture stops at the retina ; in order to go 
to the brain, which, as Locke says, is the audience chamber of 
the mind, it is necessary that it should traverse the optic nerve, 
which is in an obscure region ; and even if the optic nerve 
were in a luminous position, the image, after having traversed 
it, and arrived at the brain, would perish in the darkness of 
that organ, before arriving at the mind. Thus it is indeed the 
condition of the pheno^iena of vision that there should be an 
image of the object upon the retina, but is only a condition, 
and not the foundation and explanation. Besides, if ihe idea- 
image plays a certain part in the phenomena of vision, it does 
not apply at all to other phenomena, to those of touch, for ex- 
ample, from which we derive the knowledge of the primary 
quality of body, par excellence^ namely, of solidity, resist- 
ance. We have demonstrated that there can be no idea-image 
of resistance, of solidity ; for the idea of solidity resolves itself 
into the idea of a cause, a resisting cause, and it has been de- 
monstrated that there can be no idea-image of cause. 
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So much for the primary and secondary qoalities of hodies. 
If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, still less can 
it represent the subject of these qualities, that substratum 
which escapes the grasp of the senses, and which of course 
can fall under no image borrowed from the senses. Space 
also, which must not be confounded with bodies enclosed by it j 
cannot be given by an idea-image. It is the same in respect 
to time ; it is the same in respect to every sort of knowledge 
involved in the general knowledge of the external world. 
Since, then, the idea-image can represent only forms, and plays 
no part except in the phenomena of vision, and even there is 
only the external condition of those phenomena, it follows that 
if the external world has no other way of arriving at the in- 
telligence, than that of the representative idea, it does not and 
cannot arrive there at all. 

The difficulties of the hypothesis of a representative idea 
are greatly increased when we come to consider the spiritual 
world. Locke acknowledges these difficulties. He allows 
that, since in fact the idea-image cannot represent the qualities 
of spirits, because there is no image of that which has no 
figure, either we must renounce the knowledge of spirit, or to 
obtain it, we must have recourse to faith, to revelation. But 
revelation is for us a book which contains doctrines levealed 
by God. Here there are, then, two things, a book, and Grod. 
As to the book, we refer it to the external wbrld : no represen- 
tative idea being able to give certain knowledge of a sensible 
object, consequently giving none of a book, this book, sacred 
or not, can never be certainly known, nor be the foundation of 
certain knowledge of spiritual existence. — God remains ; but 
to have recourse to GJod in order to legitimate the knowledge 
of spirit, is to have recourse to spirit, in order to legitimate the 
knowledge of spirit ; it is to take for granted the thing in 
question. The only diflTerence there is between the spirit of 
God, and our own, is that the spirit of God is infinite, while 
our spirit is finite, which, far from diminishing the difficulty^ 
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increases it. Thus the representative idea, turned every way, 
can give no real knowledge, neither of bodies, nor of spirits, 
and still less the knowledge of the infinite spirit to whom 
Locke gratuitously appeals. 

Absolute skepticism, then, is the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the representative idea ; and absolute skepticism 
is nothing less than absolute nihilism. In fact you have 
legitimately by this theory, neither the secondary qualities of 
bodies, nor their primary qualities, nor the 'subject of these 
qualities, nor space in which the bodies are located, nor time 
in which their motions are accom[>lished. Still less legiti- 
mately have you the qualities of your mind, or your mind it- 
self, or that of your fellow beings — the finite mind ; and still 
less God — ^the infinite mind. You have then nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, but the idea itself, that idea which ought to re- 
present everything, and which represents nothing, and sufiers 
no real knowledge to come to you. 

You see then where we are ; but our difficulties are far from 
being exhausted. We have hitherto considered the idea-im- 
age in its relation to external objects which it should repre- 
sent, namely, to bodies, to our spirits, and to God. Let us 
now consider it in another view, in its relation to the mind 
which must perceive it, and in which it must be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God ; it 
can then give no object. This we have demonstrated. Bui 
it necessarily is in a subject. How is it there ? What is the 
relation of the idea, not now to its object, but to its subject ? 

Recollect the condition to which we have condemned the 
representative idea. If it represents, it must have in itself 
something of figure, something material ; it is, then, some- 
thing material. Look, then, at the representative idea which 
is something material in the subject where it is found. But 
it is clear that the subject of the idea, the subject which per- 
ceives and contains and possesses the idea, can be of no other 
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nature Uian the idea itself. The representative idea is some* 
thing figured, like the shadows which paint themselves in a 
magic lantern ; it can then exist only in something of an 
analogous kind, in a subject of the same nature, figured as the 
idea is, having parts, being extended and material, as that is. 
Hence, the destruction of the simplicity and spirituality of the 
mibject of the idea, that is to say, of the soul ; or, in a word, 
materialism is the consequence of the theory of the represen- 
tative idea, considered in relation to its subject. 

This result was already in the principle ; this consequence 
does nothing but expose the vice of the origin of the represen- 
tative idea. In fact, the origin of this theory, as you know, 
is in the hypothesis that the mind does not know bodies, does 
not communicate with bodies, except in the same way that 
bodies communicate with one another. Now bodies commu- 
nicate, either by immediate impulse one upon the other, or in- 
Erectly by the intermediation of one or more bodies receiving 
and communicating the impulse, so that is always impulse 
which forms the communication between bodies. If mind, 
then, may know bodies, it must be by impulse. But we see 
no immediate and direct impulse of bodies upon the mind, nor 
of the mind upon bodies ; the impulse must then be from a 
distance, that is, by something intermediate. This interme- 
diate is the idea. The idea emanates from the body, and 
through' the senses arrives at the mind. The idea emanates 
fiom bodies — ^that is its first characteristic ; the second is, that it 
represents them. Representation is here founded upon the 
emission. Now emission, which is the first root of the repre* 
' sentative idea, necessarily makes its material. This shows al- 
ready a strong inclination towards materialism ; look now at 
something which shows this tendency much more strikingly. 
Not only does the mind gain no knowledge of bodies, except 
as bodies communicate with one another ; but the mind knows 
minds only as it knows bodies, by the intermediation of the 
representative idea. A theory material in its origin, is first 
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applied to the knowledge of bodies, then transferred io the 
knowledge of spirit It is then alt(^ether natural that the 
last expression of this theory should be materialism. And I 
do not impose upon this theory merely its logically necessary 
consequences, but consequences which have been deduced 
from it. History is charged with the office of developing 
these consequences in the school of Locke. Upon this theory 
of the representative idea, the school of Locke in part grounds 
its positive denial of the spirituality of the soul. According 
to that school, many ideas in the mind, taken materially, 
suppose something extended in the mind ; and even a single 
idea being an image, is already somethu3g figured, whi6h 
supposes a corresponding subject The vulgar expression that 
ideas make an impression on the mind, is not in this school, a 
metaphor ; it is the actual reality. I refer you to Hartley, to 
Darwin, to Priestley, and to their English and other succes- 
sors. We shall take them up in due time and order. 

This consequence of the theory of the representative idea 
in relation to its subject is irresistible. But does any one wish 
to save the spirituality of the soul, and still preserve the theo- 
ry of the representative idea ? Then on the one side, there 
are material ideas, material images, and on the other, a simple 
soul, and consequently between the modification and its sub- 
ject an abyss. How to bridge over this abyss ? What rela- 
tion is there between the material image and the subject of 
this image, if this subject is held to be simple, unextended, 
spiritual ? It is clearly necessary to find some intermediates 
between the idea-images and their subject, the soul. The 
images were before regarded as the media between bodies and 
the soul ; but now media are necessary between those first 
media or the idea-images and the soul. New media must be 
found, that is to say, new ideas. But these new ideas, in or- 
der to serve as a media between the first ideas and the soul, 
must represent those ideas ; and in order to represent images 
they must themselves be images, and if images, then material. 
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The difficulty constantly returns ; either the idea-images do 
not enter the soul, or they make the soul material. The at- 
tempt h£U9 heen made to subtilize these ideas, to refine the iii^ 
termediate ; but either these refinements still leave it material, 
and of course the materiality of the image invincibly involves 
the materiality of its subject ; or, the idea-image, as material, 
must be given up, and retaining the theory of the representa- 
tiye idea, the idea must be considered as spiritual. 

This has been done. The idea, as a material image, has 
been abandoned for a spiritual idea. But what is the result 
of this new modification of the representative theory under ex- 
amination ? I grant that if the idea is spiritual, it permits a^ 
spiritual subject ; it gives room for believing in the simplicity 
and spirituality of the soul. But then the hypothesis of emis- 
sion is evidently destroyed, and along with it, the theory of 
representation. Indeed, 1 ask what is this spiritual idea as the 
image of a material object ? The mind has none of these fun- 
damental properties which constitute what we call matter ; it 
has then neither solidity nor extension nor figure. But how 
can that which is neither solid, nor extended, nor figured, rep- 
resent that which is solid, extended, figured ? What can the 
spiritual idea of a solid be ? What the spiritual idea of ex- 
tension, of form ? It is evident that the spiritual idea cannot 
represent body. And can it any better represent spirit ; Still 
less. For what is that which represents, what is that which is 
endowed with a representative power ? Once again, there is 
no representation where there is no resemblance, and theie is 
no resemblance except between figures or forms. That which 
is figured can resemble that which is figured <; but where there 
is no figure^ there is no. possible matter for resemblance, nor 
consequently for representation. Spirit cannot represent spirit 
A ^iritual idea cannot in any way represent any spiritual 
quality, nor any spiritual subject ; and the spiritual idea-im- 
age which destroys the possible knowledge of body, destroys 
no less, nay even more decidedly destroys the possible know- 
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ledge of spirit, of finite spirits such as we' are, and of the infi- 
nite spirit, God. From the bosom of Sensualism there proceeds 
la kind of Idealism which, along with matter, does away also 
with mind and with God himself. And do not think, I be* 
seech you, that it is merely reasoning which derives these new 
consequences from the theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priest- 
iey prove that I have not gratuitously derived materialism from 
the theory of ideas, taken as material images ; so here also 
facts and the history of another branch of the school of Locke 
prove that it is not I who condemn the theory of the spiritual 
idea-image to the necessity of destroying both body and spirit 
That it destroys body, seek in Berkeley, who armed himself 
with this theory, in order to deny all material existence. 
That it destroys spirit, seek in Hume, who taking from the 
hands of Berkeley the arms he had used for the destruction of 
the material world, and turning them against the spiritual 
world, has destroyed both the finite spirit which we are, and 
the infinite spirit, both the human soul and God. 

We must go to the extent of these principles. The repre- 
sentative idea considered relatively to its subject and as a 
material image, conducts directly to materialism ; taken 
spiritually^ it leads to the destruction of body and of spirit, to 
absolute skepticism, and absolute nihilism. — Now it is an un- 
questionable fact that we have the knowledge of bodies, that 
we have the knowledge of our mind. We have this know- 
ledge ; and yet we could not have obtained it by the theory of 
the representative idea. This theory therefore does not ex- 
hibit the true process of the human mind. According to Lock^, 
the representative idea is the only way of real knowledge ; 
then, this way failing us, we are in the absolute impossibility 
of ever arriving at knowledge. We do arrive at it, however ; 
consequently we arrive at it in some other way than by the 
representative idea, and consequently, again, the theory of the 
representative idea is a chimera. 
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I will now go further. I will change the ground altogeth- 
er. I will admit that the idea has a representative office ; I 
will admit the reality of this representation ; I will helieve 
with Locke and all his partisans, that we know only through 
representative ideas, and that in fact ideas have the wonderful 
property of representing their objects. Let' all this be so. 
But on what condition do ideas represent things ? On the 
condition, you know, of being conformed to them. I take for 
granted that if we did not know that the idea was conformed 
to its object, we should not know that it represented it; we 
should have no true knowledge of thb object. And again, 
upon what condition can we know that an idea is conformed 
to its object, is a faithful copy of the original which it repre- 
sents? Nothing more simple. The condition is that we 
should have known the original. It is necessary that we should 
have before our eyes both the original and the copy, in order 
to compare the copy with the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is in fact, a faithful copy of the original. But sup- 
pose we had not the original, what could we say of the copy ? 
Could you say, in the absence of the original, that the copy 
which alone is before your eyes, is a faithful copy of the ori- 
ginal which you do not see, which you have never seen ? 
Certainly not. You could neither be sure that the copy is a 
&ithful, nor an unfaithful copy ; you could not even affirm 
that it is a copy. If we know things only through ideas, and 
if we know them only on the condition that the ideas faith- 
fiilly represent them, we can know that the ideas do faithfully 
represent them, only by seeing on the one hand the things 
themselves, and on the other the ideas of them. Then only 
could we pronounce that the ideas are conformed to their ob- 
jects. Thus^ to know if you have a true idea of God, of the 
soul, of bodies, you must have, on the one hand, God, the 
soul, and bodies, and on the other, the idea of God, the soul, 
and bodies, in order that by comparing the idea with its ob- 

20 
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ject, you may be able to decide whether it is or is not cod« 
formed to its object. Let us choose an example. 

I wish to know, if the idea which I have of body is true. 
It is necessary that I should have both the idea whbh I form 
of body, and the body itself ; then that I should compare them, 
confront them, and decide. 

I take then from Locke the idea of body, just as Locke has 
himself furnished me with it To know if it is true, I roust 
compare it, I must confront it with body itself. This suppor 
ses that I know body ; for if I do not know it, with what shall 
I compare the idea of body in order to know if it is true or 
fisilse ? We must then suppose that I know body. But how 
could I have come to know it ? By the theory of Locke, you 
know and' you can know nothing but by ideas which repre- 
sent things to you. Now I know this body ; then by the the- 
ory of Locke, I know it only by the ideas which represent it 
to me V therefore I do not know this body itself, the body 
which it is necessary for me to know in order to compare it 
with the idea that I have of it ; I know only its idea, and it is 
its idea alone that I can compare with its idea, that is to say, 
I have compared an idea with an idea, a copy with a copy. 
Here is still no original. The comparison, then, the verifica- 
tion, is impossible, that the verification may conduct me 
to a result, it is necessary that this second idea which I have 
of body, should be a true idea, should be conformed to its ob- 
ject. But I cannot know that this second idea is true, except 
on the condition that I compare it ; and with what? With 
the body, with the original. It is therefore necessary that I 
should know the body in some other way, in order to decide 
whether this second idea is conformed to it Let us see then. 
I know the body ; but how do I know it By the theory of 
Locke, again, I know it only by the idea I have of it ; there 
is here, then, nothing but an idea with which I can compare 
the second idea I had of body. I cannot pass beyond the 
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idea ; go on in this way, as long as you please, you incessant- 
ly go round in a circle of ideas from which you cannot break 
forth, and which never allow you to get at the real object, nor 
lay the foundation of a legitimate comparison ; since such a 
comparison supposes that you have on the one hand the copy, 
and on the other the original ; while in fact you have noth- 
ing but an idea, and then a second idea, and thus on, and of 
course can compare nothing but the ideas, the copies. And 
again, even to decide that they are copies, it is necessary that 
you should have had the original itself, which yet escapes, 
and forever will escape your grasp, in every theory of know- 
ledge which subjects the mind to the necessity of knowing on- 
ly through the intermediation of representative ideas. 

Thus in the last analysis, the object, the original, forever 
escapes the immediate grasp of the human mind, can never 
be brought under its regard, nor consequently be the basis of 
a compaiison with the copy, the idea. You can never know 
then that the idea which you have of body is conformed or 
not conformed, faithful or unfaithful, true or false. You will 
have it without knowing even whether it has an object or not 

It is impossible to remain in this predicament ; and to assist 
Locke, t will now make a supposition, I will suppose, that 
in fact we have before our eyes not only the idea of the origi- 
nal, but the original itself. I will suppose, that we know the 
original directly ; the comparison is then possible. Let us go ^ 
on to make it Previously, however, I will remark, that the 
supposition I have made^— of an original directly known, 
which is the necessary basis of all comparison, but which 
com|iarison is the neesessary basis of the theory of Locke, — 
this supposition just destroys entirely the theory. For if we 
suppose that we have an original which we know directly, 
we suppose that we can know in some other way than by 
representative ideas. 

But I will proceed with the supposition ; and I ask whether 
this original, which we know directly^ and without the medi* 
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Win of representative ideas, is a chimera ? No ; if it were, to 
compare an idea with a chimerical object would lead you to 
nothing. You suppose, then, that it is indeed the original, 
the true original, the object, the body ; and you su^^pose that 
the knowledge you have of it is certain knowledge, knowledge 
which leaves nothing to be desired. See then, what is your 
position. You have, on the one hand, the certain knowledge 
of body, and on the other you have an idea of this body, and 
you wish to know whether it is faithful or not. On these 
terms, the comparison is very easy ; it is made of itself; hav- 
ing the copy and the original, you can easily tell if the one 
represents the other. But this comparison, necessary by the 
theory, and now (by supposition) possible and easy, is also 
perfectly useless. What indeed, was the object of this com- 
parison ? It was to assist the theory of Locke ; it was to de^ 
duce from the comparison the certain knowledge of body. 
That is what you were seeking after. In order to get at it, 
you place the original beside the copy. But if you take for 
granted that you have the original, that is to say, certain 
knowledge of the body, the whole thing is done. There is 
nothing more to do. Let alone your comparison, your verifi- 
cation. Do not give yourself the trouble to investigate wheth- 
er the idea is conformed or not to the original. You possess 
the original ; that is enough ; you possess the very knowledge 
you were seeking to gain. Thus without having the certain 
knowledge of the original, you could never know whether the 
idea you have is fkithful or not, and all c omparison would be 
ki^x)68ible ; and as soon as you have the or^nal, it is undoubt* 
edly very easy to compare the idea with the reality ; but since 
you have the reality, it is altogether useless to compare the 
idea with it ; you have what you were in search of, and the 
very condition of the theory, the comparison namely which 
it requires, is precisely the taking for granted the knowledge 
which you are seeking^ from the theory : that is a paralogisn^^ 
[a begging of the question,] 
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Such is the criticism, a little subtle, perhaps, but exact, 
which pursuing in all its turnings the theory of the represen* 
tative idea, destroys and confounds it on every hand. Either, 
the representative does not represent and cannot represent, 
and consequently, i^we have no other means of knowing 
things, we are condemned never to know them ; we are con- 
demned to a skepticism, more or l€lss extensive, according as 
we are more or less consistent, and if we will be perfectly con- 
sistent, to absolute skepticism both in respect to matter and 
mind, that is to say, to absolute nihilism. Or else the idea 
does represent its object ; and in this case we can know that 
it faithfully represents its object only so far as we have the . 
original, that is, so far only as we know matter and mi^d, 
things themselves in some other way ; and then the interven- 
tion of the representative idea is possible, but it is useless. Its 
truth, the conformity of the idea to its object, can be demon- 
strated only by a supposition, which overthrows the very theo- 
ry it was designed to sustain. 

Let us now deduce from the criticism the consequences it 
gives. 

First consequence : we know matter and mind, the world, 
the soul and God, otherwise than by representative ideas. 
Second and more general consequence: in order to know 
beings we have no need of an intermediate. We know things 
directly and without the medium of ideas, or of any other 
medium. The mind is a faculty of knowing, which is indeed 
subject to certain conditions, but which, when these conditions 
are once supplied, enters into exercise, developes itself, and 
knows, for the sole reason that it is endowed with the ability 
of knowing. 

The history of tlie true development of the understanding 
confirms this important result, and serves to put the theory of 
ideas in its true light 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general ; every- 
thing is particular, everything is concrete. The understand- 
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ing, as I have proved, does not begin witti these formuIaSF ; 
there Is no modification without its subject ; there is no body 
without space, etc. But a modification being given, it con-^ 
ceives a particular subject of this modification ; a body, being 
given, it conceives that this body is in a space ; a particular 
succession being given, it conceives that this pcurticular succes- 
sion is in a determinate time, etc. It is so with all our primi- 
tive conceptions ; they are all particular, determined, con- 
crete. Moreover, as I have also shown, they are blended to- 
gether, all our faculties entering into exercise simultaneously, 
or nearly so. There is no consciousness of the slightest sen- 
sation without an act of attention, that is to say, without some 
development of the will ; there is no volition without the sen- 
timent of an internal causative power ; no sensation perceived 
without reference to an external cause and to the world, which 
we then conceive as in a space and in a time, etc. Jn short, 
not to repeat here what I have said so many times, all our 
primitive conceptions are not only concrete, particular and de- 
terminate, but simultaneous ; and as the understanding does 
not commence by abstraction, but by particularity, so it does 
not commence by analysis, but by synthesis. Our primitive 
conceptions, moreover, present two distinct chamcteristics ; 
some are contingent, others are necessary. Under the eye 
of consciousness there may be a sensation of pleasure or of 
pain, which I perceive as actually existing ; but this sensation 
may vary, change, disappear. From hence very soon may 
arise the conviction that this sensible phenomenon which I no- 
tice, is indeed real, but that it may exist or may not exist, and 
therefore I may feel it or may not feel it. This is a charac- 
teristic which philosophers have designated as contingent. 
But when I conceive that a body is in space ; if I endeavor 
to conceive the contrary — that a body may be without space, 
I cannot succeed. This conception of space is a conception 
which philosophers have designated by the term necessary. 
But from whence do all our conceptions, contingent or neces- 
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sary, come' ? From the faculty of conceiving, which is in us, 
by whaterer name you call this faculty of which we are al> 
conscious — mind, leason, thought, understanding, or intelli- 
gence. The operations of this faculty, our conceptions, are 
esseptially affirmative, if not orally, yet mentally. To deny, 
even, is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the contrary of what had 
been first affirmed. To douht also, is to affirm ; for it is to 
affirm uncertainty. Besides, we evidently do not commence 
by doubt or negation, but hy affirmation. Now, to affirm in 
any way, is to iudge. If, then, every intellectual operation 
resolves itself into an operation of judgment, all our concep- 
tions, whether contingent or necessary, resolve themselves in- 
to judgments contingent or necessary ; and all our prinntive 
operations being concrete and synthetic, it follows that all the 
primitive judgments, supposed hy these operations, are also 
exercised under this form. 

Such is the primitive scene of the intelligence. Gradually 
it unfolds itself. In the progress of this development language 
supervenes, which reflects the understanding, and hrings it, so 
to say, out of itself. If you open the grammars, you will find 
that they aH begin with the elements and go to propositions, 
that is, tliey begin by analysis and go to synthesis. But in 
reality the process is not so. When the mind translates itself 
into language, the primary expressions of its judgments are, 
like the judgments themselves, concrete and synthetic. Faith- 
ful images of the development or the mind, languages begin 
not by words, but by phrases, by propositions very complex. 
A primitive proposition is a whole, corresponding to the natu- 
ral synthesis by which the mind begins. These primitive 
propositions are by no means abstract propositions such as 
these : there is no quality without a subject ; there is no body 
without space containing it ; and the like ; but they are all 
particular, such as : I exist ; this body exists ; such a body is 
in that space ; God exists, etc. These propositions are such 
as refer to a particular and determinate object^ which is either 
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self, or body, or Crod. Bat after having expressed its primi- 
tive, concrete and synthetic judgments, by concrete and syn- 
thetic propositions, the mind operates upon these judgments' 
by abstraction ; it neglects that which is concrete in them to 
consider only the form of them, for example, the character of 
necessity with which many of them are invested, and which, 
when disengaged and developed, give instead of the concrete 
propositions : I exist ; these bodies are in such a space, etc. ; 
the abstract propositions : thero can be no body without space ; 
there can be no modification without a sulject ; thero can be 
no succession without time, etc. The general was at first 
enveloped in the particular ; then from the complexity of the 
primitive fact, you disengage the general from the particular, 
and you expross it by itself. But I have elsewhero sufficient- 
ly explained the formation of general propositions.* 

Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations and of 
their development It expresses at first primitive, concrete 
and synthetic judgments, by primitive propositions themselves 
concrete and synthetic. The judgments are gradually gene- 
ralized by abstraction, and in their turn the propositions be- 
come general and abstract ; and this process continues to go 
on. Abstract propositions, the signs of abstract judgments, 
are themselves complex, and contain several elements. From 
the propositions we abstract these elements, and consider 
them separately. These elements are called ideas. It is a 
great error to suppose that we have first these elements, with- 
out having the whole of which they are a part. We do not 
begin by propositions, but by judgments ; the judgments do 
not come from the propositions, but the propositions come 
from the judgments, which themselves come from the faculty 
of judging, which is grounded in the original capacity of the 
mind. A fortiori, then, we do not begin by ideas ; for ideas 
are given us in the propositions. Take, for example, the 
idea of space. It is not given us by itself, but in this com- 

- * Chap. IV^ 
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plete proposition : there is no body without space, which 
proposition is only the form of a judgment. Take away the 
proposition, which would not be made without the judgment, 
and you have not the ideas ; but as soon as language permits 
you to translate your judgments into propositions, then you 
can consider separately the different elements of these propo- 
sitions, that is to say, ideas separately from each other. To 
speak strictly, there are in nature no propositions, neither 
concrete nor abstract, particular nor general, and still less are^ 
there ideas in nature. If by ideas be understood something 
real^ which exists independently of language, and which is an 
intermediate between beings and the mind, I say that there 
are absolutely no ideas. There is nothing real except things, 
and the mind with its operations, that is, its judgments. Then 
come languages, which in some sort create a new world, at 
once spiritual and material, those symbolic beings which are 
called signs, or words, by the help of which they give a kind 
of external and independent existence to the results of mental 
operations. Thus, in expressing judgments or propositions, 
they have the appearance of giving reality to those proposi- 
tions. The same is the case in respect to ideas. Ideas are 
no more real than propositions ; they have the same reality, 
the reality of abstractions to which language attaches a nomi- 
nal^ and conventional existence. Every language is at once 
an analyst and a poet ; it makes abstractions and it realizes 
them. This is the condition of every language. We must 
be resigned to it, and speak in figures, provided we know 
what we are doing. Thus all the world talk of having an 
idea of a thing, of having a clear orjobscure idea, etc. ; but 
by this nobody intends to say, that we have no knowledge of 
thing^, except by means of certain intermediate things called 
ideas ; it is merely intended to mark the c^eration of the 
mind in reference to such a thing, the operation by which the 
inind knows the thing, knows it more or less, etc. We talk 
alao of representing a thing, and frequently a thing which falls 
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not under the senses ; this is merely saying that we know it^ 
comprehend it ; saying it, that is, by using a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the phenomena of the senses, and from the sense 
whos6 use is the most frequent, that of sight. Grood taste is 
ordinarily the sole judge of the employment of these figures. 
This metaphorical style may be carried and is frequently car- 
ried very far without obscurity or error. I absolve, then, the 
ordinary language of the bulk of mankind ; and I believe that 
we may also absolve that of most philosophers, who com* 
monly have spoken as the people, without being more absurd 
than the people. It is impossible, in fact, to forbid^, the phi- 
losopher all metaphors ; the only law which it is necessary to 
impose upon him, is not to insist upon metaphors, and not to 
ctmvert them into theories. Perhaps the Scotch school, which 
has taken up in the eigUteenth century the old controversy 
against the representative idea, in the name of the common 
sense of the human race, has not been sufficiently aware that 
philosophers also make a part of the human race ; perhaps it 
has imputed too much to the schools, and been too willing to 
see everywhere the theory which it had undertaken to com- 
J>at. But it has certainly rendered an eminent service to phi- 
losophy, in demonstrating that the idea-image is at the bottom 
nothing but a metaphor, and in doing justice to this metaphor, 
if seriously taken as endowed with a representative power. 
This latter is the vice into which Locke has fallen, and I have 
thought proper to signalize it with some care, as one of the 
most perilous rocks of the Sensual school. 

From the point at which we now have arrived, we can 
easily judge of the doctrine of innate ideas^ the refutation of 
which occupies the whole of Locke's first book.* The time has 
jiow come to explain ourselves concerning this doctrine, and 
conperuing the refutation of Locke. — Locke divides the gene- 
ral doctrine of innate ideas into two points, general propositions 
or maxims, and ideas. Now, we likewise reject the doctrine 

* See Chap. II, 
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of innate propositions and ideas, and for a very simple reason : 
because there are in nature neither propositions nor ideas. What 
is there in nature ? Besides bodies there is nothing except 
minds, and among these, that which is ourselves, which con« 
celves and knows directly things, minds and bodies. And in 
the order of minds what is there innate ? Nothing but the 
mind itself, the understanding, the faculty of knowing. The 
understanding, as Leibnitz has profoundly said, is innate to 
itself; the development of the understanding is equally innate, 
in this sense, that it cannot but take place, when the understand- 
ing is once given, with the power which is proper to it, [and the 
conditions of its development supplied.] And, as you have 
seen, the development of the understanding is the judgments 
which it passes and the knowledge implied in those judgments. 
Undoubtedly, these judgments have conditions, which belong 
to the doinain of experience. Take away experience, and 
there is nothing in the senses, nothing in the consciousness, 
and consequently nothing in the understanding. Bu^is this 
condition the absolute law of the understanding ? Might it 
not still judge and develope itself, without the aid of experi- 
ence, without an organic impression, without a sensation ^ I 
neither affirm nor deny it ; hypotheses non fingo^ as Newton 
said, I am not framing hypotheses. I state what is, without 
knowing what might be, what will be, or what may have 
been. I say, that in the limits of the present state, it is an 
iwdeniable fact, that unless certain experimental conditions 
are supplied, the mind does not enter into operation, does not 
judge ; but I say at the same time, that as soon as these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the mind, in virtue of its own capacity and 
force, developes itself, thinks, conceives, judges, and knows a 
multitude of things, which fall neither under consciousness, 
nor under the senses, as time, space, external causes, existences, 
and its own existence. There are no innate ideas, any more 
than innate propositions ; but there is a capacity, faculty or 
power innate in the understanding, that acts and projects it- 
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self in primitive judgments, which, when language comes in, 
express themselves in propositions, and these propositions de- 
composed by abstraction and analysis, engender distinct ideas. 
As the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes are the same in all men ; and consequently, the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, 
and the fundamental ideas of which they are composed, are 
at once and universally admitted. One condition is how- 
ever necessary, namely, that they should be apprehended. 
When Locke pretends that these propositions : '^ whatsoever 
is^ is^'*^ and ^^ it is impossible for the same thing to he^ and not 
to ^," are propositions which are not universally nor primi- 
tively admitted, he is both right and wrong. Certainly, the first 
comer, the peasant to whom you should say : whatever is, is, 
and it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be, 
would not admit these propositions ; for he would not compre- 
hend them, because you speak a language which is not his own, 
the language of abstraction and of analysis. But that which 
the peasant does not admit and does not comprehend under its 
abstract form, he admits immediately and necessarily under 
the concrete and synthetic form. Ask this same man who 
does not comprehend your metaphysical language, whether 
undei the different actions or sensations of which he is con- 
scious, there is not something real and subsistent, which is 
himself; and whether he is not himself the same to-day that 
he was yesterday ; in a word, instead of abstract formulas, 
propose to him particular, determinate and concrete questions; 
and then human nature will give you an answer, because 
human nature, the human understanding, is in the peasant 
as really as in Leibnitz. — What I have just said concerning 
abstract and general propositions, I say concerning the simplo 
ifleas which analysis finds in these propositions. For example, 
ask a savage if he has the idea of God ; you ask him what 
he cannot reply to, for he does not understand it. But if you 
know how to interrogate this poor savage, you will see proceed 
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from his intelligence a S3mthetic and confused idea, which, if 
you know how to read it, contains already everything which 
the most refined analysis could ever give you ; you will see 
that under the^ confusion of their natural judgments, which 
they neither know how to separate nor to express, the savage, 
the child, the idiot even, if he is not entirely one, admit origi- 
nally and universally all the ideas which subsequent analysis 
developes without producing, or of which it produces only the 
scientific form. 

Tliere mre, then, indeed, no innate ideas, nor innate propo- 
sitions, because there are no ideas nor propositions really e^- 
i^ng. Again, there are no general ideas and propositions 
universally and primitively admitted under the form of general 
ideas and propositions. But it is certain, that the understand- 
ing of all men teems, so to say, with natural judgments, which 
may be called innate in this sense, that they are the primitivet 
universal and necessary development of the human mind, which 
finally is umate to itself, and equal to itself, in all men.* 

* Innate ideas. — The whole system of Locke is bailt upon a con- 
fusion of ideas. The compiebending sophism from which it de- 
rives all its plausibility, is the mistaking the conditions of a thing 
for its causes and essence. The exhaustion of the air from a re- 
ceiyier, is the condition of the falling in equal time, of a guinea and 
m feather; but gravitation is the cattse of the phenomenon. To 
mny one to whom this distinction is clear, and who will apply it to 
the discussion concerning innate ideas in Locke's first book, it 
cannot but appear surprising diat he should ever have gravely 
instituted such a polemiqujn, or that it should ever have gained such 
eelcbrity. This has, we trust, been rendered sufficiently evident 
from the discussions of this work, and particularly in the first 
chapters, where the distinction between the logical and chrondlogri- 
cal order of knowledge, is unfolded and applied. *' The first book of 
Locke's £ssay" says Coleridge, (" if the supposed error which it 
labors to subvert, be not a mere thing of straw, an absurdity which 
no man ever did or ever could believe) is formed on a ainfiofta 
frt^tjiTtl(f§<ofj and involves the old mistake of cum hoe, ergo, propter 

21 
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hoc. We learn all things indeed by occasion of Experience ; bat tbe 
very facts so learnt, force us inward upon antecedents which must be 
presupposed, in order to render experience itself possible." << The 
position of the Aristotelians : J^hil in sensuj quod non prius m 
intellectu, on which Locke's Essay is grounded, is irrefragable; 
Locke erred only in taking half the truth for a wh3le truth." " 

Experience, that is, with Locke, Sensation and Refilection, is the 
occasion and condition of all knowledge ; but not the ground and 
source of all knowledge. Th6 notion of space, for instance, would 
never have been formed, if the notion of body had not been first 
derived from sensation. By occasion of the sensation which gives us 
body, Uie|mind is awakened to the idea of space, which latter idea, the 
mind forms of itself, by itsown proper activity, and by its own laws. 
If this dependence of the mind upon experience as the condition of 
all knowledge, were all that Locke meant to maintain by his attempt 
at refuting innate ideas ^ he would maintain what nobody denies. 

While, therefore, all our knowledge begins wi^ Experience ; 
while no knowledge precedes Experience, it does not therefore 
follow, as Kant well observes, that all our knowledge springs from 
experience. It may still be the fact, that even our empirical 
knowledge is compounded partly of that which we receive through 
impressions, and partly of that which the understanding produces 
of itself, barely through occasion of sensible impressions. This 
we hold to be the true explanation. The understanding, when 
called into exercise by and upon the data of experience, is, in vir- 
tue of certain previous laws of its activity, it^eZ/" the source of much 
of our knowledge, — knowledge which we could never derive from 
experience. Now these laws and original conceptions of the un- 
derstanding, (known in our modern English philosophy as first 
principles, necessary truths, etc.) are sometimes called constituent 
forms of the understanding, and knowledge a priori. 

" They are called constituent/^ says Coleridge, " because they are 
not acquired by the understanding, but they are implied in its con- 
stitution. As rationally might a circle be said to acquire a centre 
and circumference, as the understanding to acquire these, its inhe- 
rent forms, or ways of conceiving. This is what Leibnitz meant, 
when, to the old adage of the Peripatetics : nihil in intellectu, quod 
non prius in sensu, — he replied : prceter intellectum ipsum.^^ 

They are also, we have said, called knowledge a priori. — " This 
phrase,*' as Coleridge remarks, << is in common most grossly mis- 
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understood. By knowledge a prioHf we do not -mean that we can 
know anything previously to experience, which would be a con- 
tradiction in terms; but that, having once known by occasion of 
experience, (i. e. something acting upon us from without,) we then 
know that it must have pre-existed, or the experience itself would 
have been impossible. By experience only, I know that I have 
eyes ; but then my reason convinces me that 1 must have had eyes, 
in order to the experience." — Tr. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



/ We have stopped some time at the entrance of the fourth 
Book of the Essay on the Understanding ; let us now pass 
within. This hoek treats of knowledge in general ; of its dif- 
ferent modes; of its different degrees ; of its extent and limits; 
with sonje applications. It is therefore, properly speaking, 
Logic with something of Ontology. The principle of this 
Logic rests upon the theory we have examined, that of the 
representative idea. We have seen that, with Locke, the con- 
dition of all legitimate knowledge is the conformity of the idea 
to the object ; and we have every way proved that this con- 
formity is nothing but a chimera. We have then already 
overthrown the general theory of knowledge, but we have 
overthrown it only in its principle. It is necessary now to 
examine it in itself, independent of the principle of the repre- 
sentative idea, and to follow it in its appropriate development 
and consequences. 

Whether the idea is representative or not, it is a settled 
point in the system of Locke that the understanding does not 
commence by things but by ideas ; that ideas are the sole ob- 
jects of the understanding, and consequently the sole founda- 
timis of knowledge. Now if all knowledge necessarily de- 
pends upon ideas, then where there is no idea there is no 
knowledge ; and wherever there is knowledge, there has ne- 
cessarily been an idea. But the converse is not true, there is 
not necessarily knowledge, wherever there is an idea. For 
instance, in order that you may be able to have a correct 
knowledge of God, it is necessary that you should first have 
some idea of God ; but from your having some idea of God, 
it does /lot follow that you liave a correct knowledge of him. 
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Thus knowledge is limited by ideas ; but it does not neces- 
sarily go along with and as far as ideas. 

B. IV. ch. ni. § 1. " We can haoe knowledge no Jurther 
than we have ideas.^^ Ibid, § 6. " Ovr knowledge is nor* 
rower than our ideas.'*'* " If knowledge never surpasses the 
ideas and sometimes falls short of them, and if all knowledge 
depends upon ideas, it is clear that knowledge can never 
be anything but the relation of one idea to another ; and that 
the process of the human mind in knowledge iis nothing else 
than the perception of a relation of some sort between ideas. 
B. IV. ch. 1. '^ 1. " Since the mind in all its thoughts and 
reasonings, hath no other immediate object hut its own ideas^ 
which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them." ^ 2. " Know* 
ledge then seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy 
of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where this 
perception is, there is knowledge ; and where it is not, there 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always come 
short of knowledge." 

Thence follow the different modes and degrees of know- 
ledge in the system of Locke. We know only when we per- 
ceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas. Now we may perceive this relation in two ways : we 
may either perceive it immediately, and then the knowledge 
is intuitive ; or we may not be able to perceive it immediately, 
we may be obliged to have recourse to another idea, or to 
several other ideas, which we put between the two ideas whose 
relation cannot be directly perceived, so that thereby we may 
seize and apprehend the relation which escapes us. Know- 
ledge is then called demonstrative. (B. IV. ch. II. § 1, 2.) 
Locke there makes an excellent remark which ought not to be 
omitted, and for which it is just to give him credit. No doubt 
we are often compelled to resort to demonstration, to the in- 
terposition of one or more ideas, in order to perceive the latent 
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idatba of two ideas; but this new idea which we iDterpose 
between the two others^ it is necessary that we should per* 
ceive its relation to each of the others. Now if the percep- . 
tion of this relation between that idea and the two others, is 
not intuitive, if it is demonstrative, it would be necessary to 
have recourse again to a new idea, and thus on ad infinitum. 
The perception of the relation between the middle term and 
the extremes must therefore be intuitive ; and it must be so in 
all the degrees of deduction ; so that demonstrative evidence 
is grounded upon intuitive, and always pre-supposes it. 

B. IV. ch. n. § 7. ^^ Ectch step must have intuitive evu 
dence.^^ u Now, in every step reason makes in demonstrative 
knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement 
CMT disagreement it seeks with the next intermediate idea, 
which it uses as a proof; for if it were not so, that yet would 
need a proof; since without the perception of such agreement 
or disagreement, there is no knoiyledge produced. If it be 
perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge ; if it cannot be 
perceived by itself, there is need of some intervening idea, as 
a common measure to show their agreement or disagreement. 
By which it is plain that every step in reasoning that produces 
knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind 
perceives, there is no more required but to remember it, to 
make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the imme- 
diate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under examination, 
(whereof the one is always the first, and the other the last in. 
the account) is found. This btuitive perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each step 
and progression of the demonstration, must also be carried 
exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that no part is 
left out." 

Thus intuition and demonstration are the different modes 
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of knowledge according to Locke. But are tliere no others ? 
Have we not knowledge which we acquired neither by intui- 
tion nor demonstration ? How do wo acquire a knowledge of 
the laws of external nature ? Take which you please, gravi- 
tation, for instance. Certainly there is no simple intuition and 
immediate evidence here ; for experiments multiplied and 
combined, are necessary to give the slightest law ; and even 
this will not suffice, since the slightest law surpasses the num- 
ber, whatever it be, of experiments from which it is drawn. 
There is therefore need of an intervention of some other ope- 
ration of the mind besides intuition. Is it demonstration ? 
Impossible ; for demonstration is the perception of a relation 
between two ideas by means of a third, but it is upon this 
condition, that the latter should be more general than the twQ 
others, in order to embrace and connect them. To demon- 
strate is, in the last analysis, to deduce the particular from the 
general. Now what is the more general physical law from ' 
which gravitation can be deduced ? We have not -deduced 
the knowledge of gravitation from any other knowledge ante- 
rior to it, and which involves it in the germ. How, then, 
have we acquired this knowledge, which we certainly have ; 
and in general, how have we acquired the knowledge of phy- 
sical laws ? A phenomenon having been presented a number 
of times, with a particular character and in particular circum- 
stances, we have judged that if this same phenomena should 
appear in similar circumstances, it would have the same 
character : that is to say, we have generalized the particular 
character of this phenomenon. Instead of descending from 
the general to the particular, we have ascended from the par- 
ticular to the general. This general character is what we 
call a law ; this law we have not deduced from a more gene- 
ral law or character ; we have derived it from particular ex- 
periments in order to transfer it beyond them. It is not a 
simple resumption, nor a logical deduction ; it is neither sim- 
ple intuition nor demonstration. It is what we call induction^ 
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It is to induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, 
all our discoveries of the laws of the world. For a long time 
natural philosophers contented themselves with very limited 
ohservations which furnished no great results, or with specu- 
lations which resulted in nothing but hypotheses. Induction 
for a long time was only a natural process pf the human 
mind, of which men made use for acquiring the knowledge they 
needed in respect to the external world, without explaining it, 
and without its passing from practice into science. It is to 
Bacon, chiefly, we owe, not the invention, but the discovery 
and scientific exposition of this process. It is strange that 
Locke, a countryman of Bacon, and who belongs to his school, 
should in his classification of the modes of knowledge, have 
permitted precisely that one to escape him to which the school 
of Bacon has given the greatest celebrity, and placed in the 
clearest light. It is strange that the whole Sensual school, 
which pretends to be the legitimate offspring of Bacon, should, 
After the example of Locke, have almost forgotten the evi- 
dence of induction among the different species of evidence, 
and that at its first entrance upon what an experimental school 
should have done, it has neglected induction to bury itself in 
demonstration. This is the reason of the singular but unde- 
niable phenomenon, that in the eighteenth century, the logic of 
the Sensual school was scarcely anything but a reflection of 
the peripatetic scholasticism of the middle age, oF that scho- 
lasticism which admitted no other processes in knowledge 
than intuition and demonstration. 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, are the different 
degrees of knowledge. 

Sometimes we know with certainty, without the least blend- 
ing of doubt with our knowledge. Sometimes also, instead of 
absolute knowledge, we have only probable knowledge. Pro- 
bability also has its degrees, and its particular grounds. Locke 
treats them at large. I advise you to read with care the 
chapters, not indeed very profound, but sufficiently exact, in 
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which he discusses the different degrees of knowledge. I 
cannot go into all these details, but will content myself with 
pointing out to you the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of the fourth book. I shall particularly nodce a dis- 
tinction to which Locke attaches great importance, and which, 
in my opinion, is without foundation. 

We either know in a certain and absolute manner, or we 
know merely in a manner more or less probable. Locke 
chooses to employ the term knowledge exclusively to signify 
absolute knowledge, that which is raised above all probability. 
The knowledge which is wanting in certainty — simple con- 
jecture, or presumption more or less probable — he calb judg- 
ment. 

B. IV. ch XIV. § 4 : " The mind has two faculties, conver- 
sant about truth and falsehood. Firsts knowledge^ whereby it 
certainly perceives and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agree- 
ment, or disagreement of any ideas. Secondlyj judgment^ 
which is the putting ideas together, or separating them from 
one another in the mind, when their certain agreement or dis- 
agreement is not perceived, but presumed to be so ; which 
is as the word imports, taken to be so, before it certainly ap- 
pears." 

But the general usage of all languages is contrary to so lim- 
ited a sense of the word knowledge ; a certain knowledge, or 
a probable knowledge is always spoken of as knowledge in its 
different degrees. It is so in regard to judgment. As lan- 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absolute 
knowledge, so they have not limited the term judgment to 
knowledge merely probable. In some cases we pass certain 
and decisive judgments ; in others we pass judgments which 
are only probable, or even purely conjectural. In a word, 
judgments are infallible, or doubtful in various degrees ; but 
doubtful or infallible, they are always judgments, and this dis- 
tinction between knowledge as exclusively infallible, and judg- 
ment as being exclusively probable, is verbal distinction alto» 
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gether arbitrary and barren. Time has done justice to h by 
rejecting \\ ; but it seems to have spared the theory on which 
the distinction is founded, the theory which makes bo^ know- 
ledge and judgment consist in the perception of a relation of 
agreement or disagreement between two ideas. All verbal dis- 
tinction laid aside, to know or to judge, is with Locke nothing 
but to perceive, intuitively or demonstratively, a relation of 
agreement or disagreement, whether certain or probable, be- 
tween two ideas. This is the theory of knowledge and of 
judgment according to Locke, reduced to its simplest expression* 
From Locke it passed into the Sensual school, where it enjoys 
undisputed authority, and forms the acknowledged theory of 
judgment It requires, then, and deserves a scrupulous exami- 
ns(tion. 

In the first place, let us accurately state the extent of this 
theory. It pretends not merely that there are judgments 
whkh are nothing else than perceptions of the relation of 
agreement or disagreement of ideas ; but it pretends that eve- 
ry judgment is suliject to this condition. The question is con- 
cerning the truth of this universal assertion. 

Locke distinguishes four relations which the understandmg 
niay perceive between ideas, (B. IV. ch. I. § 3.) Ideas are 
either identical or diverse, a relation called by Locke identity 
or diversity ; they have also simply a relation of some sort 
undetermined and called by Locke relation ; they have a re- 
lation either of simple co-existence or of necessary connection ; 
and finally, they express a relation of real existence. Thua 
there can be only these four sorts of relations : 1. general. re- 
lation ; 2. identity or diversity ; 3. co-existence or necessary 
connection ; 4. real existence. The whole question now be* 
fore us is, whether these embrace everything, whether there 
\a not some knowledge, some judgment which escapes these 
categor^s. Let us see then. Let us go from knowledge to 
knowledge, from judgment to judgment ; if we can find no 
knowledge, no judgment, which is not the perception of oaa 
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of these relations, then the theory of Locke is absolute. If, 
on the contrary, we find a single judgment which escapes this 
condition, the theory of Locke, so far as it is set up for an un- 
limited and universal theory, is destroyed. 

Let us take some knowledge or judgment. I propose the 
following judgment : two and three are five. This is not a 
chimera ; it is a knowledge, a judgment ; and it is certain. 
How do we acquire this knowledge, what are the conditions 
of this judgment ? 

The theory of Locke supposes three : 1. that there are two 
ideas present to the understanding, known anterior to the per- 
ception of relation ; 2. that there is a comparison of these two 
ideas ; 3. that at the end of this comparison there is a percep- 
tion of some relation between the two ideas. Two ideas, a 
comparison of them, a perception of a relation derived from 
the comparison : ^such are the conditions of the theory of 
Locke. 

Let us reflect : two and three make five. Where are the 
two ideas ? Two and three, and five. Suppose I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand, two and 
three, and on the other, five. Could I ever perceive that there 
was a relation between them of equality or inequality, identi- 
ty or diversitiy ? No. And having these two terms, if I did 
not compare them, should I ever perceive their relation? Cer- 
tainly not. And if in comparing them, their relation, spite of 
all my exertions, should escape my understanding, should I 
ever arrive at the result, that two and three make five ? By 
no means. And suppose these three conditions to be supplied, 
is the result infallibly obtained ? I see nothing wanting to it. 
Thus far, then, the theory of Locke seems to work well. I 
might take another arithmetical example. But arithmetical 
examples have this peculiarity, that they are all alike. What 
in fact are arithmetical truths but relations of numbers ? They 
are nothing else. Arithmetical knowledge then falls under 
the theory of Locke concerning knowledge ; and an arith- 
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metical 'judgment, if the expression may be used, is nothing 
else than the perception of a relation of numbers. Thus far 
then, the theory of Liockd is perfectly sound. 

Shall we take Greometry ? But if geometrical truths are 
nothing but relations of magnitude, it is clear that no geome- 
trical truth can be obtained, except under the condition of hav- 
ing previously two ideas of magnitude, then of comparing 
them, and then of deducing a relation of agreement or disa- 
greement. And as all mathematics, as Newton has said, is 
only a universal arithmetic, it seems true that mathematical 
judgment in general is nothing but a perception of relations. 

Let us take other examples a little at hazard. I wish to 
know if Alexander is a truly great man. It is a question fre- 
quently agitated. It is evident that unless I have on the one 
band the idea of Alexander, and on the other an idea of a truly 
great man,atid unless I compare these two ideas, and perceive 
between them a relation of agreement or disagreement, I can- 
not decide whether Alexander is a great man or not. Here 
again we must necessarily have two ideas, a particular idea, 
that of Alexander, and a general idea, that of a great man, 
and we compare these two ideas to know if they agree or dis- 
agree with each other, if the predicate can be affirmed of the 
subject, if the subject falls under the predicate, etc. 

I wish to know if God is good. At first it is necessary 
that I should have the idea of the existence of God, of Grod 
80 far forth as existing ; then it is necessary that I should have 
the idea of goodness, an idea more or less extensive, more or 
less complete of it, so as to be able afler a comparison of the 
one with the other, to affirm that these two ideas have a rela- 
tion of agreement 

Such are, indeed, the conditions of knowledge, of judgment 
in these different cases. But let us explain the nature of these 
difi^rent cases. In the first place, let us examine the mathe- 
matical truths which lend themselves so readily to the theory 
.of Lodce. Arithmetical truths, for example, do they exist in 
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nature ? No. And why not ? Because these relations which 
are called arithmetical trtllhs, have for their terms not' con- 
crete ' quantities, that is to saj, real quantities, but discrete, 
that is, abstract quantities. One, two, three, four, five^ — all 
this has no existence in nature. Consequently, the relations 
between abstract and not real quantities no more have a real 
existen6e than their terms. Arithmetical troths are pure ab- 
stractions. — ^Again, does numeration and calculation begin, as 
in arithmetic, upon discrete and abstract quantities ? Does the 
human mind begin by abstract arithmetic ? By no means. 
It opemtes first' upon ccmcrete quantities, and it is only subse- 
quently that it rises from the concrete to the conception of 
those general ' relations which constitute arithmetical truths 
property so called. They have, then, two characteristics : 1. 
they are abstract ; 2. they are not primitive ; they suppose 
previous concrete judgments, in the bosom of which they reside 
until deduced by abstraction and raised to the height of uni- 
versal truths. — The same may be said of the truths of geometry. 
The magnitudes with which geometry has to do, are not con- 
crete magnitudes ; they are abstract, having no existence in 
nature. For there are in nature only imperfect figures, and 
the operations of geonjetry are conditioned by perfect figures, 
the perfect triangle, the perfect circle, etc., that is to say, by 
figures which have no real existence, but are pure conceptions 
of the mind. The relations of abstractions can then be nothing 
but abstractions. — Still further, the human mind no more be- 
gins by conceiving perf^t figures, than it begins by conceiving 
the abstract relations of numbers. It first conceives the coff- 
crete, the imperfbct triangle, the imperfbct circle, from which 
it subsequently deduces by abstraction the perfect triangle and 
circle of geometry. The truths of geonietry are not then 
primitive trutlis in the human understanding. — ^The other 
examples which we have taken, the judgments upon which 
we have tried the theory of Locke, namely, that Alexander is 
a great man, and that God is good, have the same oharacter. 
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They are problems instituted by later reflection and intelligent 
curiosity, in the progress of the ulterior development of the 
understan^ng. And in a word, hitherto we have verified the 
theory of Locke only in respect to abstract judgments, and 
which are not primitive. Let us now take judgments marked 
with other characteristics, and pursue the course of our ex- 
periments. 

Look at another knowledge, another judgment, which I 
propose for your examination, namely, the judgment, I exist* 
You no more doubt the certainty of this knowledge than that 
two and three make five. You would sooner doubt the first 
than this. Well, then, let us submit this certain knowledge, 
this certain judgment : I exist, to the conditions of Locke's 
general theory concerning knowledge. 

I will recall the conditions of this theory : 1. two ideas ; 2. 
a comparison of the two ideas ; 3. perception of some relation 
of agreement or disagreement 

Now, what are the two ideas which should be the two terms 
of this relaticm and the basis of the comparison ? It is the 
idea of I, or myself, and the idea of existence, between which 
it is the olgect to find a relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Let us take good heed what we do. It is not the idea of 
our existence that is to be one of the two ideas which are to 
be objects of comparison. For what are we seeking after ? 
Our own existence. If we have it, we should not seek afler 
it. We must not take the thing in question, our own exist- 
ence, for granted. The idea of existence which is to be here 
one of the terras of comparison, is therefore the idea of exist- 
ence in general, and not the particular idea of our own exist- 
ence. Such is the rigorous condition of the problem. — And 
what is the other idea, the second term of the comparison ? 
It is the idea of myself, the I. But what are we seeking afler } 
I or self, as existing. We are not, then, to take it for granted ; 
for that would be to take for granted the thing in question. It 
is not, then, the I, the myself, as existing, which should bo 

22* 
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the second term of the comparison ; but an I, a self, which 
must necessarily be convinced as distinct from the idea with 
.which it is intended to compare it, in order to know if it agrees 
or not, namely the idea of existence^ It is a self, then, which 
must be conceived as not possessing existence, that is to say, 
an I, a myself, abstract and general. 

An abstract idea of myself, and an abstract idea of exist- 
ence, — see the two ideas of which a comparison is to be niade, 
in order to bring out the judgment in question ! Reflect, I 
pray you ; what are you in search of? Your own personal 
existence. Da not, then, take it for granted, since it is what 
you are seeking to find. Do not involve it in either of the 
two terms, from the comparison of which you are to get it. 
Since it should be only the product of the relation of these two 
terms, it should not be taken for granted in either of them, for 
then the comparison would be useless, and the truth would 
then be anterior to the comparison, and not (as the theory de- 
mands) the result of it. Such are the imperious conditions of 
the theory of Locke : two abstract ideas, the abstract idea of 
self, and abstract idea of existence. We are now to com- 
pare these two ideas, to see if ihey agree or disagree with each 
other, to perceive the relation of agreement or disagreement 
which binds or separates ihem. In the first place I might re- 
mark in passing, upon the expression of agreement or disa- 
greement, and show how much it is wanting in precision and 
distinctness ; but I will not do so. I take the words as Locke 
gives them. I allow his theory to unfold itself freely ; I shall 
not repress it ; I merely wish to see where it will arrive. It 
starts from two abstract tenns ; it compares them, and seeks a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between them, between 
the idea of existence and the idea of self. It compares them, 
then ; so be it. And what is the result ? A relation, a rela- 
tion of agreement. So be it again. I wish to make here but 
one remark. It is, that this relation, whatever it is, must neces- 
sarily be of the same nature as the two terms, which are its 
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foundation. The two tenns are abstract ; the relation mual 
then necessarily be abstract. What will be the result, then, 
of the perception of the -relation, which I am very willing to sup- 
pose the agreement between the general and abstract idea of 
existence, and the general and abstract idea of self ? A truth 
of relation of the same nature as the two terms on which it is 
founded, namely an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge 
of the non-contradiction found between the idea of existence 
and the idea of self, of the I, that is to say, the knowledge 
of the pure possibility of the existence of a self, of an I. But 
when you think, when you believe, judge, that you exist, do 
you, I ask, merely pass the judgment that there is no con- 
tradiction between the general idea of self, and that of exist- 
ence ? Not at all. The object of thought is not a possible 
self, but a real self that quite determinate self which nobody 
confounds with a logical abstraction. The question is not 
about existence in general, but about your own, your own al- 
tc^ther personal and individual existence. On the contra- 
ry, the result of the judgment derived from the perception 
of a relation of agreement between the general and abstract 
idea of existence and the general and abstract idea of self, 
does not imply real existence. It gives, if you please, possi- 
ble existence, but it gives nothing more. 

See, then, to what we come ; there is no contradiction be- 
tween the idea of self and the idea of existence. Now this 
result is not equivalent to that which is implied in the natural 
judgment passed by you when you say : I exist. The one is 
not the other. The theory of Locke gives the former only, 
but not the latter. This is the first vice of his theory. Look 
now at another. 

The judgment : I exist, is eminently a primitive judgment. 
It is the starting point of knowledge. Obviously you can 
know nothing before yourselves. Now in the theory of Locke, 
the two ideas upon which the judgment acts, and between 
which it is the object to discern the relatk)n of agreement, are 
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~ necessarily two abstract ideas. The radical supposition then 
of the theory of Locke is that the human mind, in regard to 
knowledge, commences by abstraction, a supposition gratui- 
tous and falsified by facts. In fact we commence by the con- 
crete and not by the abstract, and even iif it were possible, 
(what I deny, and what I have demonstrated to be impossible,) 
to derive reality from abstraction, it would remain no less true 
that the process which Locke imputes to the human mind, is 
not that which the mind emplo3rs. 

The theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment 
and not a judgment which reaches to real existence ; and his 
theory, moreover, is not the true process of the human mind. 
Still further : this theory involves a paralogism. 

In fact Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of real 
and personal existence by the comparison of the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of self, by bringing them together in order 
to discern their relation. But in general, and to dispatch tlie 
question at a single stroke, the abstract being given us only 
in the concrete, to derive the concrete from the abstract is to 
take as a principle what could have been had only as a con- 
sequence ; it is to ask what we are in search of, from precisely 
tliat which we could never have known but by means of that 
which we are in search of. And in regard to this particular 
case, under what condition have you the general and abstract 
idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of 
self, which you compare in order to derive from them 
the knowledge of your own existence ? Under this condition : 
that you have already had the idea of your own existence. 
It is impossible that you should have ascended to the general- 
ization of existence without having passed from the know- 
ledge of some particular existence ; and as neither the know- 
ledge of the existence of God, nor that of the existence of the 
external world can precede that of your own, it follows that 
the knowledge of your own existence cannot but have been 
one of the bases of the abstract and general idea of existence ; 
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consequently to set out to derive the knowledge of youf own 
existence from the general idea of existence, is to fall into 
an evident paralogism. If Locke had not known that he exist- 
ed, if he had not already acquired the knowledge of his own 
self, real and existent, he could never have had the general 
and abstract idea either of a self, nor of existence, those veiy 
ideas from which he seeks to obtain the knowledge of his per- 
sonal self and existence* 

Thus we have three radical objections against the theory of 
Locke: 

L It starts from abstractions ; consequently, it gives only 
an abstract result, and not the one you are seeking. 

2. It starts from abstractions, and consequently it does not 
start from the true starting-point of the human intelligence, 

3. It starts from abstractions, which it could never have 

* [The reader will recollect the criticism of Reid upon Descartes's 
celebrated cogitOy ergo sum; and also Stewart^s vindication of it 
against Reid. Cousin has the following remarks upon this topic : — 

'< Before Spinoza and Reid, Gassendi had attacked the enthy- 
meme of Descartes. " The proposition, / thinky therefore I am, sup- 
poses/' says Gassendi, '< this major: tltat which thinks y exists ; and 
consequently involves a begging of the question." To this Descar- 
tes replies : " I do not beg the question, for I do not suppose any 
major. , I maintain that the proposition : I think, therefore I exist, 
is a particular truth which is introduced into the mind without re- 
course to any more general truth, and independently of any logical 
deduction. It is not a prejudice, but a natural judgment, which at 
once and irresistibly strikes the intelligence." ** The notion of ex- 
istence," says h^, in his reply to other objections, " is a primitive no- 
tion, not obtained by any syllogism, but evident in itself; and the 
mind discovers it by intuition." — Reasoning does not logically de- 
duce existence from thought ; but the mind cannot, think without 
knowing itself, because being is given in and under thought : cogito, 
ergo sum. The certainty of thinking does not go before the certain- 
ty of existence ; it contains and envelopes it : they are two contem- 
poraneous verities blended in one fundamental verity. This funda- 
mental, complex verity is the sole principle of the Cartesian philoso* 
phy."— fVfl^fii^ Philasophiftte^. GH-^S^l.-^Tn.] 
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obtained but by the help of concrete knowledge, the v^iy con- 
crete, knowledge that it pretends to derive from the abstrac- 
tions wherein they are taken upon supposition ; consequently, 
it takes for, granted tlie thing in question. 

The theory of Locke breaks down under these three ol^- 
tions. It is impossible to derive the real existing self from the 
forced and artificial bringing together of the abstraction, exist- 
ence, and the abstraction, self. But even if this were possible, 
it is not the process of the human mind, which it is our busi- 
ness to retrace and reproduce. And again, the process which 
the theory arbitrarily puts in its stead, is possible only under 
the condition of taking for granted the thing in question: — 
The judgment : I exist, escapes, therefore, in every way from 
the conditions of the theory of Locke. 

This judgment has two characteristics : 1. It is riot abstract : 
it implies existence ; 2. It is a primitive judgment : all others 
take it for granted, involve the supposition of it, while in it no 
other is involved. 

Now observe, it was in regard to abstract, and if you will 
allow the expression, ulterior judgments, that the theory of 
Locke was before seen to hold true. But in this latter in- 
stance, the judgment implies existence, and is primitive ; and 
the theory can no longer be verified. It remains, therefore, 
to choose between the theory, and the certainty of personal 
knowledge ; for the former is absolutely unable to give the 
latter. 

So much for personal existence. It is the same in regard 
to all the modes of ibis existence, to our faculties, our opera- 
tions, whether sensation, or will, or thought. 

Take whatever phenomenon you please: I feel; I will; 
I think. Take for instance: I think. This is commonly 
called a fact of consciousness ; but to be conscious is still to 
know, (conscire sibij it is to believe, to affirm, to judge. 
When you say : I think, it is a judgment which you exercise 
and express ; when you are conscious of thinking, and do not 
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say so, it is still a judgment which you exercise without ex- 
pressing it. Now this judgment, whether expressed or not, 
implies existence ; it implies that you, a real heing, actually 
exercise the real operation of thinking. Moreover, it is a 
primitive judgment, at least contemporaneous with the judg- 
ment that you exist. 

Let us lestlhe theory of Locke in regard to this judgment, 
as we have tested it in regard to that other primitive and con- 
crete judgment : I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary by the theory of Locke, in 
order to explain and legitimate the judgment : I think ; 
namely, two ideas, their comparison, a perception of relation 
between them. What in this case are the two ideas ? Ob- 
viously the idea of thinking on the one hand, and of I or my- 
self, on the other. But if it is the idea of thinking distinct 
from self, it is thinking considered apart from the subject, the 
I, from that subjective I, which is, you will not forget, the ba- 
sis of all existence : it is, then, thinking abstracted from all 
existence, that is abstract thought, that is to say, the simple 
power of thinking, and nothing else. On the other hand, the 
self, which is the other necessary term of the comparison, 
cannot be a self which thinks, for you have just separated it 
from thought ; it is, therefore, a self, which you are to con- 
sider abstracted from thinking. For if, in fact, you should 
suppose it thinking, you would have what you are in search 
of, and there would be no need of your making a laborious 
comparison. You might stop at one of the terms, which 
would give you the other, the self as thinking, or, I think. 
But to avoid paralogism, you must suppose it as not thinking ; 
and as your first legitimate term is thought separated from 
self, your second legitimate term must be self separated frojn 
thought, a self not thinking. And you wish to know if this 
self, taken independently of thinking, and this thinking taken 
independently of self, have a relation to each other of agree- 
ment or disagreement. *Such is the question. It is then two 
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abstractions you are going to compare. But once again, two 
abstract terms can engender only an abstract relation, and an 
abstract relation can engender only an abstract judgment, 
namely, the abstract judgment, that thinking and self are two 
ideas which imply no contradiction. Thus the theory of 
Locke applied to this judgment : I think, as to the other judg- 
ment : I exist, gives nothing but an abstract result, [the pos- 
sibility of the truth of the proposition : I think, but not its ac- 
tual truth, its reality,] an abstract truth which in no respect 
represents what passes in your mind when you judge that you 
think, and when you say : I think. 

Then, too, the theory of Locke makes the human mind 
begin by abstraction ; but this is not the process by which it 
actually commences. 

Finally, it not only makes the mind to begin by abstraction, 
but also to derive the concrete from the abstract, while in point 
of fact you could never have had the abstract, if you had not 
previously had the concrete. You passed first, and naturally, 
this determinate, concrete, and synthetic judgment : I think ; 
and then afterwards as you began to exercise the faculty of 
abstraction, you made a division in the primitive synthesis ; 
you considered separately, on the one hand, the thinking, that 
is to say, thought without the subject, without the me, the self, 
that is, possible thinking, — and then, on the other hand, the 
self^ the me, without the real attribute of thinking, that is to 
say, self by itself, the simple possibility of being : and now 
you are pleased artificially and too late, to reunite, by a pre- 
tended relation of agreement, two terms which originally you 
did not have given you separate and disjoined, but united and 
confused in the synthesis of reality and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with the 
same force ; and the theory of Locke can legitimately give 
you neither the knowledge of your own existence, nor the 
knowledge of any of your faculties, or operations ; for what 
has been shown concerning the judgment : J think^ may be 
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^lown likewise of the judgment : IwiHt Ifeel^ and of all the 
attributes and mod^ of personal existence. 

Nor » it any more possible for the theory of Locke, to give 
external existence. Take for instance the judgment : tkU 
body exists. The Uieory decides that you cannot have this 
knowledge but upon the condition of having perceived a rela- 
tk>n of agreement between two ideas compared with each 
other. What are these two ideas ? Ce^inly not the idea of 
a body really existing ; for you would then have what you 
are seeking ; nor is it any more the idea of actual existence. 
It is then the idea of a poi^ible body, and the idea of a possi- 
ble existence^ two abstractions, which you are to compare. 
But you can deduce from them only this other abstraction : 
there is no logical incompatibility between the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of body; — Again, you commence by ab- 
straction, which is contrary to the natural order. — ^And final- 
ly, you begin by an abstraction which you would never have 
had, if you had not previously obtained the concrete know- 
ledge, the very knowledge which you wish to derive from the 
comparison of your abstractions. 

What has been shown concerning the existence of body, 
may be equally shown concerning the attributes by which 
body is known to us, solidity, form, color, etc. Take for ex- 
ample, the quality of color, commonly classed among the 
secondary qualities, but which is perhaps more inherent in 
body than is commonly believed. Be this however, as it may, 
whether color be a simple secondary quality or a primary 
quality of matter, let us see on what conditions, by the theory 
of Locke, we acquire the knowledge of it. In order to pass 
this judgment : this body is colored^ is it true that we must 
have two ideas, compare them, and perceive their relation ? 
The two ideas would be that of body and that of color. But 
the idea of body must not here be the idea of a colored body, 
for then the 'single term would imply the other, would render 
the comparison useless, and would take for granted the thing 

23 
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in question. It must then be the idea of a body as not being 
colored. The idea of color also must not be the idea (tf a 
color really existing ; for a color is real, or exists, only in a 
body, and the very condition of the operation which you wish 
to make, is the separation of color from body. The quesdon 
here, then, is not concerning a real color, having such or such 
a determinate shade, but of color abstracted from all that de^ 
termines it, all that makes it special and real. The question 
is only concerning the abstract and general idea of color. 
From whence it results that the two ideas you have, are gen- 
eral and abstract ideas ; and from abstractions you can derive 
only abstractions. — ^And again, you commence by abstraction ; 
you go c(Mitrary to the true natural process. — ^And finally, 
which is the most crushing objection, it is obvious that you 
could never have gained the general idea of color except in 
the idea of some particular and positive color, which you could 
not have gained except in that of a body figured and colored. 
It is not by the help of the general idea of color, and the gen* 
oral idea of body, that you learn that bodies are colored ; but 
on the contrary, it is because you have previously known that 
such a body was colored, that afterwards separating what was 
united in the primitive synthesis, you were able to consider on 
the one hand, the idea of body, and on the other the idea of 
color, abstracting one from the other ; and it is then only that 
you could have instituted a comparison in order to explain 
what you already knew. 

In general : judgments are of two sorts, either those in 
which we acquire what we were before ignorant of ; or those 
reflex judgments in which we only explain to ourselves what 
we already knew. The theory of Locke can to a certain ex- 
tent, explain the second, but the first entirely escape it 

For instance, if we wish now to give account to ourselves 
of the idea of Grod, whom we already know, we take or we 
can take, on the one hand, the idea of God, and on the other, 
the idea of existence, and mquire if these two ideas agree or 
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disagree. But to give account of the knowledge we have al- 
ready acquired, is one thing ; to acquire that knowledge, is 
another thing. Now certainly we did not at first acquire the 
idea of the existence of Grod, by placing the idea of God on 
one side and the idea of existence'bn the other, and then seek* 
ing their relation ; (for to spare you superfluous repetitions, 
and not go over the* whole circle of the three foregding olijec* 
ticnis, but to fasten only upon the last of them) that would be 
to take for granted the thing in question. It is very evident 
that when we consider on the one hand the idea of Grod, and 
on the other the idea of existence, and when we seek the know- 
ledge of the existence of God by comparing the two ideas, we 
do nothing but turn over and over what we already had, and 
what too we never could have had, if we had been reduced to 
gain it by the theory of Locke. It is perfectly easy to see that 
it is the same in regard to the attributes of God as in regard to 
his existence. Everywhere, then, and continually, we en- 
counter the same objections, the same paralogism. 

The theory of Locke then can give neither God, nor body, 
nor self, nor their attributes : it gives everything else, I aUow, 
if any body wishes the concession. 

It gives mathematics, you will say. True, I have mjrself 
said so, and I repeat it It gives mathematics, geometry, and 
arithmetic, in so far as they are sciences of the relations of 
magnitude and numbers. It gives them however, on one 
condition : that you are to consider these numbers and these 
magnitudes, as abstract, not implying existence. Now with- 
out doubt the science of geometry is an abstract science ; but 
it has its bases in concrete ideas, and real existences. One of 
these bases is the idea of space, which, as you know,* is given 
in this judgment : every body is in a space. This is the 
proposition, the judgment, which gives us space, a judgment 
accompanied with perfect certainty of the reality of lis object 
We have but one single idea as the starting-point, namely, the 

'' * See Chapter IJ. """"^ '. 
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idea of body ; t^en the mind by its-own power, as soon as the 
idea of body is given it, conceives the idea (^ space and its ne- 
cessary connection with body. A body being known, we can- 
not but judge tbat it is in a space which contains it From 
this judgment abstract the idea of space, and you have the 
abstract and general idea of spac^. But it was not anterior 
to the conceptKMi of the necessary relation of space to body, 
any more than the relation was anterior to it ; nor was it poe- 
teriorto the relation, nor the relation posterior to it. They 
both reciprocally imply each other, and are given us in the 
same judgment as soon as body is known. To lay down first 
the idea of space, and the idea of body, and then to seek by 
comparing them to deduce the relation which connects them, 
is to overthrow the order of intellectual development ; for the 
idea of space alone, supposes already this total judgment, that 
every body is necessarily in space. The judgment therefore 
cannot come from the idea ; on the contrary, the ^ idea comes 
from the judgment It is not difficult to deduce the judgment 
ftom the idea, which supposes it, but it would require to be 
explained from whence comes the idea anterior to the judg- 
ment There is no difficulty in finding a relation between 
foody and space, when we know body and space ; but it would 
be difficult for Locke to show how he obtained that idea of 
space, just as we have seen in regard to the idea of body, of 
God, of color, of existence, etc. To suppose that the neces* 
sary idea is given us by the comparison of two ideas, one of 
which is already the idea of space, is a vicious reasoning in a 
circle, and a ridiculous paralogism. This is the rock on 
which the theory of Locke perpetually breaks. 

The other idea upon which geometry rests k the idea of 
magnitude, which contains the idea of point, the idea of line, 
etc. Magnitude, point, line, are ulterior and abstract concep- 
tions, which evidently suppose that the idea of some real body, 
of a solid existing in nature. Now the ideaof solidity, like every 
idea, is given us in a judgment ; and it is necessary that we 
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should judge that such a solid exists in order to cooceive the 
idea of sohdity hy itself. How, then, do we judge that such 
a solid exists ? According to the theory of Locke, there must 
he two ideas, a comparison of those two ideas, and a percep- 
ticMi of their agreementi And what are the two ideas which 
are to serve as the terms of the judgment : this solid exists ? 
I acknowledge I do not see. Ck)mpelled hy the hypothesis to 
find them, I can discover no others than the idea of solidity 
and that of existence, which we are to compare in order to 
see if they agree or disagree. The theory requires all this 
scaffolding. But is there any need of destroying it piece hy 
piece, in order to overthrow it ? Is it not enough to recollect 
that the solid in question, being deprived of existence, sinoe it 
is separated from the idea of existence, is nothing but the ab- 
straction of solidity, and that this abstraction, to which it is 
the object to give reality, in order to deduce the existence of the 
solid, could never have been formed without the previous con- 
ception of a real solid, and really existing ? The abstraction, 
line, point, etc. supposes such or such a real solid, a primitive 
and concrete knowledge, which we can never deduce from 
ulterior abstractions without falling into a vicious circle, and 
taking away from all geometrical conceptions their natural ^ 
and real basis. 

Thus, then, the two hases^ the two fundamental ideas of 
Geometry, namely, the idea of space, and the idea of solidity, 
can never be explained by Iiocke's theory of knowledge and 
judgment 

The same is true in regard to the fundamental basis of 
Arithmetic. This basis is evidently unity, not a collective 
unity, for example : four representing ttoo and two^ five rep- 
resenting two and ihresj but a unity which is found in all col- 
lective unities, measures them and values them. This unity 
Arithmetic conceives in an abstract manner ; but abstraction 
not being the starting point in the human mind,^the abstract 
unity must have been given to us at first in some concrete 

23* 
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unity, really existing. What is then this concrete, really 
existing unity, the source of the abstract idea of unity ? It is 
not body ; that is indefinitely divisible. - It is the me^ the sdf^ 
identical, and consequently one under all the variety <^ its 
acts, its thoughts, its sensations. And how, by the theory of 
Locke, could this knowledge be acquired, the ccmcrete know- 
ledge of the unity of self whi6h is the basis of the abstract 
idea of unity, which is the basis of Arithmetic ? It is neces* 
sary that we should have had*, on the one hand, the idea of 
self, not as being one, that is, without reality, (the identity 
and unity of self being implied in its existence from the Very 
first moment of memory,) and on the other hand, the idea of 
a lenity distinct from self, without subject, and consequently 
without reality ; and then comparing these, that we should 
have perceived their relation of agreement. Now here all 
my objections come up again, and I will briefly recapitulate 
them: 

1. It is abstract unity and an abstract me or selfy from 
which you start ; but the abstract unity and the abstract me, 
brought together and compared, will give you nothing but an 
abstract relation, and not a real relation, an abstract imity> 
and not the real and integrant unity of the me. You will not 
therefore have that concrete idea of unity, which is the neces- 
sary basis of the abstract idea of unity, which again is the ba- 
sis of Arithmetic, the measure of all numbers ; 

2. You start from abstraction without having passed through 
the concrete ; which is contrary to the natural order of the 
understanding ; 

3. Finally, you aire guilty of a paralogism, since you wish 
to obtain the integrant unity of the I, of self, from the com- 
parison of two abstractions which involve the supposition of 
precisely what you are seeking. 

The theory of Locke therefore cannot give the basis of Gre- 
ometry and Arithmetic, that is, of tlie abstract sciences. It . 
works well in the field of Geometry and Arithmetic, in as 
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far as they are abstract sciences ; l>ut these abstract sciences, 
and all mathematics, depend in the last analysis upon primi- 
tive cognitions which imply existence; and those primitive 
- cognitions which imply existence cannot be brought anywhere 
within the theory of Locke. Now we have seen that the the- 
cry fails equally and on the same grounds, in respect to the 
knowledge of personal existence, that of bodies ; and that of 
God. It follows, then, in general, and in the last result, that 
the theory of Locke is valid only in respect to pure abstrac- 
tion ; and that it breaks to pieces as soon as it is brought in- 
to contact with any reality to be known of whatever sort. 

The general and unlimited pretension of Locke, therefore, 
that all knowledge, every judgment, is nothing but the per- 
ception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas, — ^this pretension is convicted in every way of error, 
and even of absurdity. 

I am afraid this discussion of Locke's theory of knowledge 
may appear somewhat subtle ; but when one \^i8hes to fol- 
low error in all its windings, and to untie, methodically, by 
analysis and dialectics, the knot of sophistical theories, instead 
of cutting them at once by simple good sense, one is obliged 
to engage in apparent subtleties in following the track of those 
we wish to combat. At this price alone we can seize and 
confound them. 

I am afraid, too, that this discussion seems to you very pro- 
longed ; and yet it is not finished, for it is not yet penetrated 
to the true root of the theory of Locke. This theory, — ^that 
every judgment, all knowledge is nothing but the perception of 
a rehttion between two ideas, — supposes and contains another 
theory, which is the principle of the former. The examina- 
tion of the ocie is indispensable to complete that of the other, 
^ and to determine the judgment we ought to pass definitively 
upon it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I BBLiEVE I have sufficiently refuted, by its results, the 
theory of Locke, which makes knowledge or judgment to con- 
sasl in a perception of the relation of agreement or disagree- 
ment between ideas. I have demonstrated, I believe, that 
this theory cannot give reality, existencies ; that it starts from 
abstraction and results in abstraction. — ^I now come to exam« 
ine this same theory under another aspect, not any longer in 
its results, but in its principles, in its essential principle, in its 
very condition.* 

It is evident that judgment can be the perception of a rela- 
tion of agreement or disagreement of ideas, only on condition 
that a comparison be made between the ideas. Every judg- 
ment of relation is comparative. This is the first and the 
last principle of the theory of Locke ; a principle which the 
infallible analysis of time has successively disengaged and 
placed at the head of the Sensual school. In its germ, at 
least, it is found in the fourth Book of Locke, and there we 
will take" it up and examine it. 

•We observe then that the theory of comparative judgment, 
like that which it involves and governs, is an unlimited and 
absolute theory. It pretends to explain all our knowledge, all 
our judgments ; so that if the theory is correct, there ought 

* [Locke's theory of Knowledge is that knowledge is derived sole- 
ly by comparing ideas, considered as representative images, and dis- 
cerning a relation of agreement or disagreement between them. It 
therefore involves tliree distinct positions: 1. idetis ^a represcntaHv4 
images ; 2. a relation of agreement or disagreement between them ; 
3. n comparison made between them. The theory has been refuted 
in rfgard to the first two positions. It remains to examine the third; 
which is done in this chapter. — Tr.] 
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not to be a single judgment which is not a comparative judg- 
ment. I might then, I ought even, in this, as in the preceding 
lecture, to go from judgment to judgment, examining if they 
are in fact the fruit of a comparison. But this would lead me 
to a great length, and the space I have yet to go over admon- 
ishes me to hasten my progress. I will say then all at once, 
that if there are many judgments which are undeniably com- 
parative, there are also very many which are not, and that 
here again every judgment which implies reality of existence, 
excludes all comparison. Let us begin by accurately recog- 
nizing the conditions of a comparative judgment, then we will 
test these conditions in regard to judgments which imply ex- 
istence. We shall without doubt get again somewhat into 
our former reasonings ; but it will be requisite, in order to 
pursue and force the theory of Locke into its last hold. 

In order to make a comparison, there must be two terms to 
be compared. That these terms may be abstractions or real- 
ities, is a point not any longer to our purpose to examine ; 
there must always "be two terms, or the comparison is impos- 
sible. And it is necessary that these terms should be known 
previously to the comparison which one wishes to make ; that 
they should be present to the mind, before the mind can com- 
pare them and judge. All this is very simple ; yet it is suffi- 
cient to overthrow the theory of comparative judgment, in re- 
spect to reality and existence. For there, in fact, I maintain 
that judgment does not depend ^nd cannot depend upon two 
terms. 

Let us take, for example, personal existence, and see what 
are the two terms which are to be compared in order to derive 
from them this judgment : I exist. We will, for this time, 
have nothing to say about the abstraction of self, and the ab- 
straction of existence, which as we have seen can give only 
an abstract judgment. Let us take an hypothesis more fa* 
vorable ; let us come nearer to reality. It is indubitable, that 
if we had never thought, if we had never acted, never felt, 
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W€ should never have known that we exist. Sensation, ac- 
tion, thinking, some phenomenon appearing on the theatre of 
consciousness,^ is absolutely necessary, in order that the under- 
standing may be able to refer this phenomenon to the subject 
who experiences, to that subject which is ourselves. If, then, 
knowledge is, here the fruit of a comparative judgment, the 
two terms of this judgment must be, on the one hand, action, 
sensation, thought, and in general every phenomenon of con- 
sciousness ; and on the other hand, the subject, the self^ or' 
me, I do not see any other possible terms of comparison. 

Now wh&t is the nature of these two terms ? And first 
what is that of the phenomenon of consciousness. The phe- 
nomenon of consciousness is given by an immediate apper- 
ception which attains it and knows it directly ; and it is be- 
cause this knowledge is direct that it is entire and adequate 
to the reality itself. See, then, already a knowledge ; I say a 
knowledge, for it is either a mere dispute about words, or else 
an apperception of consciousness is knowledge or it is nothing. 
Now if there is knowledge, there has been judgment ; for ap- 
parently there has been a belief of knowledge, an affirmation 
of the truth of this knowledge, tacit or express ; the affirma- 
tion has taken place solely in the depths of the intelligence, 
or it has been pronounced on the lips in words ; at all events 
it lias taken place. And to affirm is to judge.. There has 
then been a judgment. Now there is here again only a sin- 
gle term, namely, the sensation, or action, or thought, in a 
word a phenomenon of consciousness; there cannot then 
have been a comparison. According to Locke, then, there 
cannot have been a judgment, if every judgment is compara- 
tive. All our knowledge is resolvable in the last analysis in- 
to affirmations of true or false, into judgments ; and it is contra- 
dictory to say that the judgment which gives the first know- 
ledge we have, the knowledge of consciousness, is a compar- '^ 
ative judgment, since this knowledge has but a single term, 
and there must be two terms for every comparison. This sin- 

24 
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gld term, however, js a knowledge, and consequently it sup- 
poses a judgment, but a judgment which does not fall under 
the conditions which Locke assi^fis for every judgment. 

Thus of .the two dtoessary terms of the comparison from 
which should result the judgment : I exists the first by itself 
alone comprehends a knowledge, a judgment, which is not 
and cannot be comparative. It is just so in regard to the 
second term. If every phenomenon of consciousness, in so ftur< 
as known, implies already a judgment, it is evident that the J, 
the self^ which ought to be known also in order to be the second 
term of the comparison, implies, likewise, from the very fact 
of its being known, a judgment, and that a judgment which 
cannot have been comparative. In fact, if the comparison of 
a sensation, a volition, or a thought, with the personal self, 
the i»6, is the foundation of the judgment : I exists it fol- 
lows that the phenomenon, of consciousness, and the being, 
me, which are to be the terms of the comparison, ought not 
and cannot, either of them, come from the comparison which 
has not yet taken place. These two terms nevertheless con- 
stitute cognitions ; the second particularly is an important and 
fundamental knowledge, which evidently implies a judgment. 
The theory of comparative judgment falls to pieces, then, in 
respect to the second term as well as the first ; and the two 
terms necessary, according to Liocke, in order that a judgment 
may take place, contain each a judgment, and a judgment 
without any comparison. 

But there is a second and still greater difiiculty. The spe* 
cial characteristic of all knowledge of consciousness, is direct- 
ness and inunedlateness. There is an immediate and direct 
apperception of a sensation or a volition or a thought ; hence 
it is that you know them perfectly, you can observe and 
describe them with certainty, in all their modes and shades, 
in all their characteristics, relative or particular, fugitive or 
permanent. Here the judgment has no other principle than 
the faculty of judging, and the consciousness itself. There is 
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no principle, general or particular, on which consciousness is 
obliged to depend in order to perceive its own objects. 
Undoubtedly an act of attention is necessary, or a phenome- 
non, sensitive, active, or intellectual, may take place, and we 
shall not perceive it An act of attention is the condition of 
all consciousness ; but when this condition is fulfilled, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness are perceived and knowp directly. 
But it is not with being, with essence, as with a phenomenon ; 
it 18 not with the self, as with the sensation, volition, or thought 
Suppose, when any phenomenon of consciousness is directly 
perceived, that the understanding is not provided with the 
principle : that every phenomenon supposes a being, every 
quality supposes a subject, — the understanding in that case 
^ould never be able to form the judgment, that under the 
sensation, thought or volition, there is being, the subject I. 
And bear in mind I do not mean to say that the understand- 
ing must know this principle in its general and abstract form ; 
I have shown in another place that such is not the primitive 
form of principles.* I merely say that the understanding [by 
the ultimate law of its action] must, consciously or uncoiu 
sciously, he directed by this principle^ in order to affirm and 
judge, or even to suspect (which is still judging) that there is 
some being under the phenomena which consciousness per- 
ceives. This principle, properly speaking, is the principle of 
being ; the principle by which self or personalit^r is revealed ; i 
I say revealed^ for self does not fall under the immediate ap- 
perception of conscbusness ; the understanding conceives and ^ 
believes it, without the consciousness attaining and seeing it. 
Sensation, volition, thought, are believed because they are 
in some sort seen by the internal intuition [immediate vision 
and perception] of consciousness ; the subject (I, self,) of the 
sensation, volition, thought, is believed without being seen 
either by the external senses nor by the consciousness ; it is 
believed [by a law of the mind] because it is conceived. 

* See Chap. IV. 
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The phenomenon alone is visible to the consciousness, the 
being is invisible ; but the one is a sign of the other. The 
visible phenomenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith 
of the principle in question, withotrt which the understanding 
vrould never come forth from the consciousness, [would never 
project itself] from the visible, the phenomenal, would never 
attain the invisible, the substance, the self. Hence the oppo- 
site nature of the knowledge of self, and of the knowledge of 
the phenomena of consciousness : the one entirely manifest, 
because it is direct, the other equally certain, but less niani- 
^ fest, because it is indirect. Again ; do not forget this distin- 
guishing characteristic of these two sorts of knowledge : the 
one is a truth without doubt, but a contingent truth, the truth, 
namely, that at son>e particular monryent there is some par- 
ticular phenomenon under the eye of consciousness ; while 
the other, when once its condition is supplied, is a necessary 
truth, for as soon as an apperception of consciousness is given 
we cannot help judging that the subject of it, the self, I, exists. 
Thus in regard to the second term, the subject, the mc, there 
is not only knowledge and consequently judgment, as is the 
case in regard to the first term ; but there is also a knowledge 
and judgment marked with characteristics altogether peculiar. 
It is, then, entirely absurd to derive the judgment of perso- 
nal existence from the comparison of two terms, of which 
the second, in order to be known, supposes already a judg- 
ment of a character so remarkable. And it is very evident 
that this judgment is not comparative ; for from what conj- 
parison could the self proceed ? Invisible, it cannot be brought 
under the eye of consciousness along with the visible pheno- 
menon, in order that they may be compared together. It is 
not then from a comparison of the two terms that the cer- 
tainty of the existence of the second is derived ; for this second 
term is known all at once, with a certainty which neitlier in- 
creases or decreases, which has no degrees. Far from the 
knowledge of self and personal existence coming from a com" 
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parison between a phenomenon and self, taken as correla- 
tive tenns, it is enough to have one single term, namely, a 
phenomenon of consciousness ; and then, on the instant, and 
without the second term, selfy being previously known, the 
understanding, by its own illnate efficacy and by the principle 
which in such a case directs it, conceives and in some sort 
divines, biit divines infallibly, this second term, as the neces- 
sary subject of the first Afler having thus conceived the 
second terra, the underst^tnding can, if it pleases, place it be- 
^e the second, and compare the subject, with the phenomena 
of sensation, volition, thought ; but this comparison teaches it 
only what it already knew ; and comparison can do this only 
because the understanding already had the two terms which 
contain all the knowledge sought from a comparison, and 
which were acquired anterior to all comparison, by two dif- 
ferent judgments, whose only point of resemblance is that they 
are not comparative. 

Thus the judgment of personal existence does not depend 
upon the comparison of the two terms, but upon a single term, 
the phenomenon of consciousness. The latter is given im- 
mediately, and it having the understanding conceives the other, 
that is, self and personal existence, hitherto unknown and 
consequently incapable of serving as the second term of a 
comparison. — Now what is true of personal existence, is true 
of all other existences and of the judgments which reveal 
them ; these judgments rest originally upon a single datum. 

How do we know the external world, bodies and their quali- 
ties, accordmg to the theory of Locke ? To begin with the 
qualities of bodies. If we know them, it is only by a judg- 
ment founded upon a comparison, that is upon two terms pre- 
viously known. Such is the theory : but it is altogether falsi- 
fied by fects. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is per- 
ceived by consciousness ; this is all that is direetly given me, 
and nothing more ; for we must not take for granted the thing 

24» 
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in question, the qualities of bodies. It is our business Co ar- 
rive at the knowledge of them, not to take fbr granted that 
they are already known. And you understand in what way 
we come at the knowledge of them, in what way we pass 
from the sensation, the apperception of a phenomenon of con* 
sciousness to the knowledge of the qualities of external ob- 
jects.* It is by virtue of the principle of causality^which the 
instant any phenomenon begins to appear, leads us irresistibly 
to seek for a cause of it. In our inability to refer to ourselves 
the cause of the involuntary sensation actually under the eye 
of consciousness, we refer it to a cause other than ourselves, 
foreign to us, that is external. We make as many-causes as 
there are distinct classes of sensations, and these different 
classes are the powers, the properties, the qualities of bodies. 
It is not therefore by a comparison that we come to know the 
qualities of bodies ; for the sensation alone is given us at first, 
and it is, so to say, upon the basis of this sensation alone, that 
the mind rests the judgment, that it is impossible this sensation 
should be self- produced, that it therefore refers it to a cause, 
to an external cause, which is son>e particular quality of bodies. 
The theory of comparison cannot then give the qualities of 
body : still less does it give the suhstrahim, the subject of 
these qualities. You do not believe that there is merely ex- 
tension, resistance, solidity; hardness, softness, savor, color, etc. 
before you ; but you believe that there is something which is 
colored, extended, resistant, solid, hard, etc. Now it will not do 
to begin by presupposing this something at the same time 
with its qualities, so as to have these two terms : the external 
qualities, hardness, softness, etc., and some thing really solid, 
hard, soft, etc., — two terms which you are then to compare in 
order to decide whether they agree or disagree. This is not 
the actual process ; but at first you have solely the qualities, 
which are given you by the application of the principle of 
causality to your sensations ; then, and from this datum alone, 

* See Chap. IV. 
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you judge that these qualities cannot hut helong to some suh- - 
ject of the same nature ; and this subject is body.* It is not 
therefore to the comparison of two terms of which the one, 
namely, the subject of sensible qualities, is at first entirely un« 
known, that you owe the knowledge of body. ' 

It is just so in regard to space. There again, you have but 
a single term, a single datum, namely, bodies ; and upon that 
alone, without having any other term, you judge and cannot 
help judging that bodies are given in space. The knowledge 
of space is the fruit of this judgment which has nothing to do 
with any comparison ; for you knew nothing of space ante- 
rior to the judgment ; but the body being given, you judge 
that space exists, and it is then only, that the idea of space 
comes up, that is to say, the second term.* 

The same analysis applies to time. In order to judge that 
the succession of events is in time, you do not have, on the 
one hand, the idea of succession, and on the other, the idea 
of time ; you have but one term, namely, the succession of 
events, whether external events, or internal events, our sen- 
sations, thoughts, or acts ; and this single term being given, 
you judge, without comparing it with time which is as yet 
profoundly unknown to you, that the succession of events is 
in time : from hence the idea, the knowledge of lime. Thus 
, this knowledge, so far from being the fruit of a comparison, 
becomes the possible basis of an ulterior comparison, only on 
the condition that it is first given you in a judgment not de- 
pendent upon two terms, but upon a single term, namely, the 
succession of events.* 

This is still more evident in regard to the infinite. If we 
know the infinite, we must by the theory of Locke, know it 
through a judgment, and that a comparative judgment. Now 
the two terms of this judgment cannot be two finite terms ; 
for the finite could never give the infinite ; it must be the 
finite and the infinite between which the mind discovers the 

» See Chap. 111. 
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relation of agreement or disagreement But I haves I think, 
demonstrated, and I need here only refer to it,* that it is 
enough for us to have the idea of the finite given us, and we 
'^ are instantly led to the judgment that the infinite exists ; or, 
to keep within the limits of the topics there discussed,* the in* 
finite is an attribute of time and of space, which we necessa- 
rily conceive, by occasion of the finite and contingent attri- 
butes of body and of succession. The mind is so constituted, 
that, on occasion of the idea of the finite, it cannot help ccm* 
ceiving the idea of the infinite. The finite is previously 
known, it is known directly, by the senses or by conscious- 
ness ; the infinite is invisible and escapes our grasp ; it is on- 
ly conceivable and comprehensible ; it escapes the senses or 
the consciousness, and falls only under the reason ; it is nei- 
ther one of the previous terms of a comparison, nor the firuit 
of it ; it is given us in a judgment depending only on a single 
basis, the idea of the finite. — So much for judgments pertain- 
ing to existence in general. 

There are also many other judgments, not relating to exist- 
ence, which present the same character. I shall content my- 
self with referring to the judgments of good and evil, of the 
beautiful and the opposite. In both cases the judgment de- 
pends upon a single term ; and it is the judgment itself which 
constitutes the other term, instead of resulting from the prior 
comparison of two terms. 

According to the theory of Liocke, in order to judge 
whether an action is right or wrong, good or bad, it is requisite 
to have, first, the idea of action, and then, the idea of right ' 
and wrong, and then, to compare the one with the other. 
But in order to compare an action with the idea of right and 
wrong, it is necessary to have that idea, that knowledge ; and 
that knowledge supposes a judgment. The questbn then is : 
whence comes this judgment, and how is it formed. Now 



* See Chap. III. 
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we have seen,* that in view of particular actions, which to thft 
eyes of the senses are destitute of any moral character, the 
understanding is so constituted, that it takes the initiative, V 
and attributes to these actions, though indifferent to the sensi- 
bility, the quality of right or wrong, good or bad. From this 
primitive judgment, which undoubtedly has its law, analysis 
at a later period derives the idea of right and wrong, which 
thenceforward serves as the explicit rule of our subsequent 
judgments. 

The forms of objects are to the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor ugly. Take away the intelli- 
gence, and there is for us no longer any beauty in external 
forms and things. What in fact, do the senses teach you con- 
cerning forms ? Nothing, except that they are* round or 
square, colored, etc. What does consciousness teach you ? 
Nothing, but that they give you agreeable or disagreeable sen- 
sations. But to be agreeable or disagreeable, square or round, 
green or yellow, etc., is one thing ; to be beautiful or ugly, is 
another thing. There is an immense abyss between the two 
ideas. While the senses and the consciousness perceive such 
or such a form, such or such a feeling more or less agreeable'; 
the understanding on the other hand, conceives the beautiful, 
as it does the good and the true, by a primitive and spontane- ^ 
ous judgment, whose whole force and validity resides in that 
of the understanding and its laws, and of which the sole datum 
and condition is an external perception. 

I have then demonstrated, as it seems to me, that the theo- 
ry of Locke, which makes knowledge to rest upon comparison, 
that is, upon two terms previously known, does not explain 
the true process of the mind in the acquisition of a great 
amount and variety of its knowledge.-^— And in general, I here 
bring forward eigain the criticism, I have so many times made 
upon LiQcke, that he always confounds : either j the antece- 
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dents of a knowledge with the knowledge itself, as when be 
confounded body with space, succession with time, the finite 
with the infinite, effect with cause, qualities and their a^^re- 
gate with substance ; ar^ which is a mistake not less grave, 
the consequences of a knowledge with the knowledge itself. 
Here, for example, the comparative judgments which pertain 

^to existence, (and even in other cases) are ulterior judgments, 
requiring two terms which again require a previous foundation 
in a single term, and consequently not comparative. Locke 
then, you perceive, here confounds the class of ulterior, com- 
parative judgments, with that of the primitive, and not com- 
parative judgments, which he entirely neglects ; and yet it is 
precisely the latter, which precede, ground, and give validi- 
ty to the former. Comparative judgments presuppose judg- 
ments not comparativje. Comparative judgments are abstract, 
and suppose leal judgments ; they teach us scarcely anytlung 
but what the others had already taught : they mark explicit- 
ly what the others had taught implicitly, but yet decisively ; 
they are arbitrary, at least in the form ; while the ofhera are 
universal and necessary ; they need the aid of language ; the 
* others are, strictly speaking, above language, above all conven- 
tional signs, and suppose necessarily nothing but the under- 
standing and its laws. Comparative judgments pertain to re- 
fiection and to artificial logic ; primitive and not comparative 
judgments constitute the natural and spontaneous logic of the 
human race. To confound these two classes of judgments, is 
to vitiate at once all psychology and all logic ; and yet such 
a confusion fills a large portion of the fourth book of the Es- 
say on the Understanding, 

I shall now briefly take up the dififerent fundamental points 
to which this book is devoted, and you will see that, for the 
most part, we shall find continually this same error, the results 
of judgnnents confounded with the judgments themselves, ap- 
plies directly to the seventh chapter, concerning Axi4)ms, 

7^ If I made myself fully understood in my last lecture, it 
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must be very evident that axioms, principles, general truths, 
are the prodtxst and expression of propositions, which are the 
expression of primitive judgments. There are no axioms 
in the primary development of the understanding. There 
is an understanding which, when certain external or internal 
conditions are fulfilled, by virtue of its own laws, passes cer- 
tain judgments, sometimes local and contingent, sometimes 
universal and necessary. These latter judgments, when we 
operate upon them by analysis and language, resolve them- 
selves, like the others, into propositions ; and these propositions 
being universal and necessary, like the judgments which they 
express, are what we call axioms. But it is clear that the 
form of ihe primitive judgments is one thing, and the form of 
these same judgments when reduced to propositions and ax* 
ioms, is another thing. At first, concrete, particular, and deter- 
minate, whatever be the universality and necessity naturally 
and pK>tentially in them, it b language and analysis that raise 
them to the abstract form which is the actual form of axioms. 
Thus, in the primitive action of the mind, a particular phe- 
nomenon being under the eye of consciousness, you instinc- 
tively referred it to a subject, that is yourself. But at present 
on the contrary, instead of abandoning the mind to its laws, 
you recall them to it, you submit it to the axiom : every phe- 
nomenon implies a subject to which it is referred ; and so of 
the other axioms : all succession supposes time ; every body 
supposes space ; the finite supposes the infinite, etc. Do not 
fail to notice that these axioms have no force but what they 
borrow from the primitive judgments from which they are de- 
duced. It is to primitive judgments we owe all real and fun- 
damental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of the world, 
of time, of space, and even, as I have shown in the last lec- 
ture, the knowledge of magnitude and of unity. But in re- 
spect to axioms it is not so. You acquire no real Jinowledge, 
for instance, by the application of the axiom : every efiect 
supposes a cause. It is the philosopher, and not the man. 
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that makes use of this axiom. The savage, the peasant, the 
uneducated, know nothing of it ; but they ali, as w^ll as the 
philosopher, are provided with an understanding which makes 
them pass certain judgments, concrete, positive and -determi- 
nate, and at the same time, necessary, and therefore universal, 
the result of which is, the knowlecjge of such or such a par- 
ticular cause. The judgments and their laws, I repeat, are 
wliat produce all knowledge ; axioms are only the analytks 
expression of those judgments and laws, the ultimate ele- 
ments of which they express under their most abstract form. 
Locke, however, instead of stopping within these limits, pre- 
tends that axioms are of no use ; that they are not the priaci- 
ples of the sciences ; and he demands somewhat contemptu- 
ously, to be shown a science founded upon axioms ; " it has 
been my ill luck" says he (§ 11,) "never to meet with any 
such sciences ; much less any one built upon these two max- 
ims, what is, is ; and, it is impossible for the same thing 
to Zrc, and not to he. And I would be glad to be shown where 
any such science, erected upon these or any other general ax- 
ioms, is to be found ; and should be obliged to any one who 
would lay before me the frame and system of any science so 
built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be 
shown to stand as firm without any consideration of them." 
— Now, it is indeed true beyond all doubt, that axioms, in their 
actual form of axioms, never engendered any science ; but it 
is no less true that, in their source and under their primitive 
form, that is, in the laws of the natural judgments from which 
they are deduced, they have served as the basis of all the sci- 
ences. Moreover, although in their actual form, they never 
have made and cannot make any science, and although they 
give no particular truth ; yet it must be recognized that with- 
out them, no science, no truth general or particular, subsists. 
Endeavor to deny the axioms ; to suppose, for instance, that 
there can be a quality without a subject, a body without space, 
succession without time, etc.; set yourselves to making ab- 
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slractions of the axioms with which Locke has chosen to 
amuse himself, namely, what is, is ; and it is impossible for 
the same thing to be^ and not to he ; that is to say, make an 
abstraction of the idea of being, and of identity ; and there is 
an end of all science ; it can neither advance nor sustain it- 
self. 

Locke pretends also (ch. VIL § 9,) that the axioms are not 
the truths which we know first. True, again, without doubt, 
the axioms, under their actual form, are not primitive cog- 
nitions ; but, under their real form, as laws governing the exer- 
cise of the understanding, and implied in our judgments, they 
are so truly primitive, that without them no knowledge could 
be acquired. They are not indeed primitive as being the first 
truths which we know, but as those without which no others 
would be known. Here returns again the perpetual confu- 
sion in Locke of the historical and logical order of human 
knowledge. In the chronological order, we do not begin by 
knowing the axiom, the laws of our understanding ; but, lo- 
gically, without the axioms, no truth is admissible ; without 
the operation, unnoticed, indeed, but real operation, of the laws 
of thought, no thought, no judgment is either legitimate or 
possiUe. 

At last, Locke combats the axioms by a celebrated argu- 
ment, since his time frequently renewed, namely, that the ax- 
ioms are nothing but frivolous propositions, because they are 
identical propositions (ch. Vll.^ IL) It is Locke, I believe, 
who introduced the expression, identical proposition, into the 
language of philosophy. It signifies a judgment, a proposi- 
tion, wherein an idea is affirmed of itself ; wherein we affirm 
of a thing what was already known concerning it. Else- 
where, (ch. VIII, of trifling Propositions ; § 3, of identical 
Propositions^) Locke shows that identical propositions are 
merely verbal propositions. " Let any one repeat as oflen as 

he pleases, that the will is the will ; a law is a law ; 

and obligation is obligation ; right is right ; wrong is wrong ; 

25 
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what is this more than trifling withwords ?" ** It is,** 



says he, ^' but like a monkey shifting his 03rster from one hand 
to the other ; and had he words, mighty no doubt, have said ; 
oyster in right hand is subject, and oyster in leA hand is pre- 
dicate ; and so might have made a self-evident proposition of 
oyster, that is : oyster is oyster.^'' Hence the condemnatioa 
of the axiom : that which is, is, etc. But it is not exact, it is 
not fair, to concentrate all the axioms, all the principles, the 
primitive and necessary trutlis into the axiom : tohat iff, is ; 
the same is the same ; and to the trifling cuid ridiculous exam- 
ples of Locke, I oppose, as examples, the following axioms, 
which have already been brought forward : the quality «iip- 
poses a subject ; succession supposes time ; body supposes 
space ; the finite supposes the infinite ; variety supposes unity ; 
phenomenon supposes substance and being ; — in short, all the 
necessary truths which our foregoing discussion must have 
fixed in your minds. The question is, whether these are 
identical propositions. In order to show that they are, Locke 
must maintain that time is reducible to succession, or succes- 
sion to time ; space to body, or body to space ; the infinite to 
the finite, or the finite to the infinite ; phenomenon to being, 
or being to phenomenon, etc. Locke does, and by his sys- 
tem should, thus maintain. But it ought by this time to be 
sufficiently evident to you, that this position, and the system 
on which it rests, are alike destitute of truth. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to 
propositions which are not axioms ; and in general, he per- 
ceives very many more identical propositions than there are. 
For instance, gold is heavy, gold is fusible, are to Locke 
(ch. VIII. ^ 5 and 13,) identical. Nothing is further from the 
truth, however ; we do not in these propositions affirm the 
same thing of the same. A proposition is called identical, 
whenever the attribute is contained in the subject in such sort 
that the subject cannot be conceived as not containing it. 
Thus, when you say that body is solid, I say that you make 
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an identical proposition, because I defy you to have the idea 
of body without having that of solidity. The idea of body is 
perhaps more extended than that of solidity, but it is primari- 
ly and essentially the same. The idea of solidity being, then, 
for you the essential quality of body, to say that body is solid, 
is to say nothing else than that body is body. But when you 
say that gold is fusible, you affirm, of gold, a quality which 
might, or might not belong to it It involves a contradiction 
to say a body is not solid ; but it involves no contradiction to 
suppose that gold might not be fusible. Gold might for a long 
time be known solely as a solid, as hard, yellow, etc. ; if the 
experiment had not been made, it would not be known that 
it is fusible. When, then, you affirm of gold, that it is fusi- ^ 
ble, you recognize in it a quality which you may not have 
known before ; certainly you do not affirm the same of the 
same, at least when you first make the assertion. At the 
present day, it is true, in the laboratory of modem chemistry, 
where the fusibility of gold is a quality universally recogni- 
zed, to say that gold is fusible, is to repeat what is already 
known ; it is to affirm of the word gold what is already com- 
prised in the received signification. But, originally, the first 
on^ who affirmed that gold is fusible, far from making a tau- 
tology, expressed the result of discovery, and a discovery not 
without difficulty and importance. I may ask whether Locke 
in his time would have mocked at the proposition, that the 
atmosphere has weight, as an identical and fnvolous proposi- 
tion ? Certainly not ; and why ? Because at that time, 
weight was a quality of the air wliich had hardly cx>me to be 
demonstrated by the experiments of Pascal, and the still more 
complete experiments of Toricelli. The only difference, how- 
ever, is, that those who established the fusibility and weight 
of gold were earlier by some thousands of years ; but at the 
bottom, if the gravity of the atmosphere is not an identical 
proposition, neither, on the same ground, is the weight or the 
fusibility of gold ; since the first who affirmed these qualities 
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did not affirm in one term what had already been affirmed in 
the other. 

As to the rest, it is worth while to note the fate of identical 
truths. Locke saw a great noany nriore than there are^ and 
ridiculed them. The school of Locke has perceived still more 
of them ; but far from condemning them on that score, it 
treats them with respect ; it even goes so far as to lay dOwn as 
the condition of every true proposition that it must be iden- 
tical. Thus, by a strange progress, what Locke had branded 
with ridicule, as frivolous, became in the hands of his succeS' 
sors a mark of legitimacy and truth. The identity ridi* 
culed by Locke was nothing birt a fictitious identity; and 
now, we see this pretended identity, so much scouted by him^ 
and so unreasonably, because it is Hot real, celebrated in his 
school, with still less reason, as the triumph of truth and the 
last conquest of science and analysis. Now, if all true pro- 
positions are identical, as every identical proposition, whether 
according to Locke, it be frivolous,, or according to his disciples 
not, is, according to both, only a verbal proposition, it follows 
that the knowledge of all possible truths is only a verbal know- 
ledge ; and thus, when we think that we have learned sci- 
ence or systems of truth, we have really done nothing but 
translate one word into another ; we only learn words, and a 
language. Hence the famous principle, that all science is Only 
a language, dictionaries well or ill formed. Hence the re- 
duction of the human mind to grammar. 

I pass now to other theories which remain to be examined 
in the fourth book of the Essay. 

Ch. XVII. Of Reason — I have scarcely anything but 
praise to bestow upon this chapter. Locke there shows, (§ 4,) 
what indeed was not then shown for the first time, but what 
at that period it was still necessary and useful to demonstrate, 
that the syllogism is not the principal instrument of reasoning. 
You have indeed seen* that the evidence of demonstration is 

»^ee Chap. VIIL 
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not the only evidence ; that there is, besides, the evidence of 
.intuilion, upon which Locke himself allows the evidence of 
demonstration to be founded ; and, also, a third kind of eyi- 
dence which Locke misconceived, namely, the evidence of in- 
duction. Now, the syllogism is of no service in regard to the ^' 
evidence of induction ; for the syllogism proceeds from tlie 
general to the particular, while induction proceeds from the 
particular to the general. The syllogism, too, serves no pur- 
pose in regard to intuition, which is knowledge direct and 
without an intermediate. It is of no use, then, but in respect 
to demonstrative evidence ; it is therefore neither the sole, noi 
the principal instrument of reasoning. But Locke does not 
stop here ; he goes even so far (^ 6,) as to pretend that the syl- 
logism adds nothing to our knowledge, and that it is only a 
means of disputing. I here recognize the language of a man 
who wrote near the end of the seventeenth century, and who 
was still in the movement of reaction, against the Scho- 
lastic philosophy. The Scholastic philosophy admitted, as 
Locke did, the evidence of intuition and demonstration ; it 
forgot, in theory, like Locke, only the evidence of induction. 
But, in point of fact, being forbidden the examination of its 
principles, it scarcely employed any other evidence than the 
demonstrative ; and consequently it used the syllogism as iis 
principal or exclusive instrument. A reaction therefore against 
the Scholastic philosophy was necessary. But every reaction 
always goes too far. Hence the proscription of the syllogism 
was a blind and unjust proscription ; for deductive knowledge 
is still real ^knowledge. There are two things in the syllo- 
gism, the form and the substance. The substance is the real 
and special process by which the human mind goes from the 
general to the particular ; and certainly it is a process, of 
which account should be made, in a faithful and complete de- 
scription of the human mind. As to the fch*m, so well de- 
scribed and so well developed by Aristotle, it is undoubtedly 

liable to abuse ; but still it has a very useful office. lu gene 

25* 
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ral, all reasoning which cannot be put into this form, is vague 
^ reasoning, without strictness and without precision ; while 
every true demonstration readily submits itself to this form* 
The syllogistic process^ common to the ignorant as well as 
the learned, and inherent in the human mind itself, is an origi- 
nal principle, fruitful in knowledge and truths, ance it » that 
which gives us all consequences. The syllogistic farm^ it is 
true, is often nothing but a test applied to a deduction already 
drawn, but as a test, it is not without great value. It is not 
right to say that the syllogism lends itself as readily to the de- 
monstration of the false as of the true ; for let any error what- 
ever be taken in the order of deduction, and I defy it to be 
put into a regular syllogism. The only remark which holds 
true, is that the human mind is not to be found entire in the 
syllogism, neither in the process which constitutes it, nor in 
\ the form which expresses it ; because reason is not entire in 
reasoning, nor is all evidence reducible to that of demonstra- 
tion. On the contrary, as Locke himself very clearly saw, 
the evidence of demonstration would not exist, if there were 
not previously the evidence of intuition. So much for the 
limitations of Locke's criticism of the syllogism. 

This chapter contains several passages (at § 7, and scq.) 
on the necessity of seeking for discoveries by some other in- 
strument than the syllogism. But, unfortunately with more 
of promise than performance, these passages give no definite 
indication. In order to find this new instrument, Locke had 
nothing to do but to open Bacon's Novum Organum^ and De 
, i Augmentis ; and he would have there found perfectly de- 
scribed, both intuition sensible and rational, and induction. 
But we are compelled to suspect that he had very little ac- 
quaintance with Bacon, when we see him darkly groping 
after, and unable to find, the new route opened a half century 
before, and already rendered so clear by his immortal coun- 
tryman. 
One of the best chapters of Locke is that on Fmik and 
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Reason^ (ch. XYIII.) - You there recognize one of the inter- 
preters of the great moral and religious revolution, which at 
that period had taken place. Locke assigns the exact province 
of reason and of faith. He indicates their relative office and 
their distinct limits. He had already said, (ch. XVII. § 24,) 
that faith in general is so -little contrary to reason, that it b ^% 
nothing else than the assent of* reason to itself: ^ I think it 
may not he amiss to take notice, that however faith he opposed 
to reason, faith is nothing but a firm assent of the mind ; 
which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to 
anything but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite 
to it.'' 

And when he comes to treat of positive faith, that is, of 
revelation, in spile of his respect, or rather by reason of his 
profound respect for Christianity, even while admitting (ch. 
XVIII. § 7,) the celebrated distinction, and perhaps more spe- 
cious than profound, between things according to reason, con- 
trary to reason, and above reason, he declares that no revela- 
tion, whether immediate or traditional, can be admitted con- r 
trary to reason, and that the measure of the admissibility of 
every revelation, is in the proportion of its comprehensibility, 
that is its relation more or less intimate to the reason. I will 
adduce the words of Liocke, ^ 5 : 

" But yet nothing, I think, can, under that title, [of a reve- 
lation,] shake or overrule plain knowledge ; or rationally 
prevail with any man to admit it for true, in a direct contra- 
diction to the clear evidence of his own understanding. For 
since rib evidence of our faculties, by which we receive such 
revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intui- 
tive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth anything 
that is directly contrary to our clear and distinct knowledge ; 
V. g, the ideas of one body, and one place, do so clearly agree, 
and the mind has so evident a perception of their agreement, 
that we can never assent to a proposition, that affirms the 
same body to be in two distant places at once, however it 
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should pretend to the authority of a divine ret^elaUan : since 
the evidence, ^r«f, that we deceive, not ourselves in ascribing 
it to God ; secondly^ that we understand it right ; can never 
be so great as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, 
whereby we discern it impossible for the same body to be in 
two places at once. And therefore no proposition can he rs- 
•f ceivedfor divine revelation^ or obtain the assent due to all 
such, if it he contradictory to our clear iniuiiive knowledge^ 
Because this would be to subvert the principles and founda- 
tions of all knowledge, evidence and assent whatsoever ; and 
there would be left no difference between truth and falsehood, 
no measures of credible and incredible in the world, if doubt- 
ful propositions shall take place before self-evident ; and what 
we certainly know, give way to what we may possibly be 
mistaken in. In propositions, therefore, contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith^^^* 
- I ■» - . ■ — ■ i II ■ 

* The following passage is from the J^ouveaux Essais of Leibnitz. 
It is curious and interesting. << I find something to remark On your 
[Locke's] definition of that which is above reason, at least if you take 
the received usage of this word; for it seems to me^ that, from the 
manner in which that definition is framed, it goes too far on one 
side. — I approve very strongly of your disposition to found faith in 
reason ; for without this, why should we prefer the Bible to the Ko- 
ran, or to the sacred books of the Bramins ? This is recognized by 
theologians and other learned men ; and hence it is, that we have 
such excellent treatises on the trutli of the Christian religion, and so 
many fine arguments put out against the pagans and other infidels, 
ancient and modern. Hence, also, enlightened men have always 
held as suspicions, those persons who have pretended that it is not 
necessary to put one*s self to the trouble of reasons and proofs, when 
the question is about believing ; a thing impossible, in fact, unless 
believing signify reciting or repeating, and then letting pass away, 
without troubling ourselves to understand, which many persons do, 
and which is also characteristic of some nations more than of others* 
This is why some Aristotelian philosophers of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, wishing to maintain two contrary truths, the one philotophi- 
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I am not equally satisfied with the next chapter On £n- 
Ihusiasm* Locke) it seems to me, has not profoundly appre- 

6al, the other theological, were rightly opposed by the last Lateran 
council, under Leo X. A similar dispute formerly arose at Helm- 
8tadt, between Hoffinan, the theologian, and Martin, the philosopher J 
bat with this difference, that the philosopher would conciliate philo- 
sopby with religion, while the theologian wished to reject the use of 
it. But the founder of the university, tlte Duke Julius, decided in 
favor of philosophy. ' It is fact, indeed, tliat in our times, a person of 
the highest eminence has declared, in respect to articles of faith, that 
it was necessary to shut the eyes in order to see clearly ; and Ter- 
tullian says somewhere, this is impossible, therefore it is true; it is 
to be believed, for it is an absurdity. But if the intention of those 
who exptffsa themselves in this way, is good, the expressions them- 
selves are extravagant, and may do hurt — Faith is grounded on the 
motives to belief, and on tlie internal grace which determines the 
mind immediately. It must be albwed that there are many judg- 
ments more evident than those which depend on these grounds or 
motives of credibility. Some are further advanced in a knowledge 
of them than others, and there are many persons even, who hav^ 
never known, and still less weighed, and consequently have not any 
thing that can be called the [external] ground, or evidence of their 
&ith. But the internal grace of the Holy Spirit supplies it immedi- 
ately. — It is true that God never gives it, but where the faith which 
it produces is in something that is really grounded in reason, other- 
wise he would destroy the means of knowledge ; but it is not neceq- 
mry that all those who have this divine faith should know those rea- 
sons or evidences, and still less that tliey should have them always 
before their eyes ; for in such a case, feeble minded persons and idi-> 
ots could never have true faith, and the most enlightened would not 
have it when they might stand most in need of it, for they oould not 
always recollect the reasons for believing.*— The questioi) of the use 
of reason in theology has been greatly agitated, as much between tho 
Socinians and tlie Catholics, as between the Hefofmed and the Lu- 
therans. — We may say that the Socipians go too far in rejecting eve- 
rything that is not oopformed to the order of nature, even when they 
cannot prove its impossibility ; but their adversaries go too far in 
sometimes urging mysteries to the borders of contradiction, by 
which they injure the truth they wish to defend .—How caii faith 
est4bli#h a^ythipg that overthrows a principle; without which all be* 
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hended his subject ; he has made a satire rather than given an 
impartial description of enthusiasm. 

What in fact is enthusiasm according to Locke ? It is: 1. 
the pretension of referring to a positive, privileged, and per- 
sonal revelation, to a divine illumination mside in our particu- 
lar favor, our own peculiar sentiments, which often are noth- 
ing but extravagances ; 2. the pretension, still more absurd, 
of imposing upon others these imaginations, as superior or- 
ders clothed with divine authority. (See § 5 and 6.) These 
are indeed the follies of enthusiasim. But is enthusiasm noth- 
ing but this ? I do not believe it. 

Locke has elsewhere perfectly seen that the evidence of 
demonstration is founded upon that of intuition. He has even 
said that of these two kinds of evidence, the evidence of in- 
tuition is not only anterior 4o the other^ but is superior to it, 
and is the highest degree of knowledge, (ch. XVII. § 14.) It 
is even curious to see Locke express himself on this point with 
as much strength as could a philosopher of a totally d)>po6ite 
school. " Intuitive knowledge is certain, beyond all doubt, 
and needs no probation, nor can have any, this being the 

lief, affirmation, or denial, would be vain ? Bat it seems to me there 
still remains a question, which the authors of whom I speak have 
not sufficiently examined. It is this : Suppose that on the one hand 
we have the literal sense of a passage of Scripture, and on the other 
a great appearance of logical impossibility, or, at least, of acknow- 
ledged physical impossibility ; is it more reasonable to hold to the 
literal sense, or to the philosophical principle P It is certain that 
there are passages in which we have no hesitation in departing from 
the literal sense, as when, etc. — It is here that the rules of interpre- 
tation come in. — The two authors of whom I speak, (Musaeus and 
Videlius,) still dispute concerning the attempt of Kekermau to de- 
monstrate the Trinity by reason, as Raymond Lully had attempted 
before. But Musaeus acknowledges with great fairness, that if the 
demonstration of the reformed author had been good and sound, he 
should have had nothing to say ; and that the author would have 
been right in maintaining that the light of the Holy Spirit could be 
increased by philosophy." 
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' Ugh^ of all human certainty. In this consists the evidence 
of all those maxims, which nohody has any douht ahout, but 
eveiy man (does not, as is said, only assent to, but) knows to 
be true as soon as ever they are proposed to his understand* 
ing. In the discovery of and assent to these truths, there is 
no use of the discursive faculty, no need of reasoning, but 
they are known by a superior and higher degree of evidence ; 
and such, if I may guess at things unknown, I am apt to 
think' that angels have now, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect shall have in a future state, of thousands of things^ 
which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or which^ 
our short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, we, 
in the dark, grope afler.'^ I accept this statement, let it be 
consistent or not with the general system of Locke. I hold 
likewise that the highest degree of knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge. This knowledge, in many cases, for example, 
in regard to time, space, personal identity, the infinite, all sub- 
stantial existences, as also, the good and the beautiful, has, 
you know, this peculiarity, that it is not grounded upon the 
senses nor upon the consciousness, but upon the reason, which, 
without the intervention of any reasoning, attains its objects and 
conceives them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inhe- 
rent in the reason to believe in itself; and from hence comes 
(aith. If, then, intuitive reason is above inductive and de* 
monstrative reason, the faith of reason in itself in intuition, is 
purer and more elevated than in induction and demonstration. 
Kecollect likewise that the truths intuitively discovered by rea- 
son are not arbitrary, but necessary ; that they are not rela- 
tive, but absolute. The authority of reason is absolute ; it is 
then a characteristic of the faith attached to reason like reason 
absolute. -These are the admirable characteristics of reason, 
and of the faith of reason in itself. 

This is not all. When we come to interrogate reason 
about itself, to inquire into its own principle, and the source 
of that absolute authority which characterizes it, we are 
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ibrced to recognize that this reason is not curg, not coosti- 
tuted by us. It is not in our power ; it is not in the power of 
our will to cause the reason to give us such or such a jtruth, 
or not to give us them. Independent of onr will, reason in- 
tervenes, and, when certain conditions are fulfilled, gives us, 
I might say, imposes upon us, these truths. The reason 
makes its appearance in us, though it is not ourselves, and in 
no way, can it be confounded with our personality. Reason 
is impersonal. Whence then comes this wonderful guest, 
within us, and what is the principle of this reason which en- 
lightens us, without belonging to us ? This principle is God, 
the first and the last principle of everything. Now, when the 
faith of reason in itself is attached to its principle, when it 
knows that it comes from God, it increases not merely in de- 
gree, but in nature, by as much, so to say, as the eternal sub- 
stance is superior to the finite substance in which it makes its 
appearance. Thus comes a redoubled faith in the truths re^ 
vealed by the supreme reason in the shadows of time, and in 
the limitations of our weakness.* 

* Sec Introduction to the History of Philosophy [translated by 
Linbevg] Lect. 6. — On this subject Fcnelon has the following ex- 
quisite passage ; Existence of God, Part I. ch. 1 V. Of Human Reason. 
"In truth, my reason is in myself, for it is necessary that 1 should 
continually turn inward upon myself in order to find it; but the 
higher reason, which corrects me when I need it, and which I con- 
sult, is not my own, it docs not make a part of myself. Thus, that 
which might seem the most our own, and to be the very foundation 
of our being, I mean our reason, is that which least belongs to us, 
which we are to believe the most borrowed. We receive continually, 
and at every moment, a reason superior to ourselves just as we con- 
tinually breathe an air which is not of ourselves ; or, as we con- 
stantly see the objects around us by the light of the sun, whose rays 
do not belong to our eyes — There is an internal school, where man 
receives what he can neither acquire himself, nor learn from other 
men who live by alms like himself. Where is this perfect reason 
which is so near me, and yet so distinct and different from me.^ 
Where is this Supreme reason .' Is it not God himself, the being for 
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See, thea, reason become, to its own . eyes divine, in its 
principle. Now this «iode or state of risason which hears 
itself and takes itself as the echo of God on the earth, with 
the particular and extraordinary characteristics connected with 
it, is what is called Enthusiasm* The word sufficiently ex- 
plains the thing : enthusiasm [OeoQ tv }\fuv\ is the spirit of 
Grod within us ; it is immediate intuition, opposed to induction 
and demonstration ; it is the primitive spontaneity opposed to 
the ulterior development of reflection ; it is the apperception 
of the highest truths by reason in its greatest independence 
both of the senses and of our personality. Enthusiasm in its 
highest degree, in its crisis, so to say, belongs only to )>ar- 
ticular individuals, and to them only in particular circum- 
stances ; but in its lowest degree, enthusiasm is as much a 
fact as anything else, a fact sufficiently common, pertaining 
not to ^y particular theory or individual, or epoch, but to 
human nature, in all men, in all conditions, and almost at 
ev^ry hour. It is enthusiasm which produces spontaneous 
convictions and resolutions, in little as in great, in the hero 
and in the feeblest woman. Enthusiasm is the poetic spirit 
in everything ; and the poetic spirit^ thanks to God, does not 
belong exclusively to poets. It has been given to all men in 
aomo degree more or less pure, more or less elevated ; it ap- 
pear^ above all in particular men, and in particular moments 
of the life of such men, who are tlie poets by eminence. It 
is enthusiasm likewise which produces religions, for every re- 
ligion supposes two things : 1. that the truths which it pro- 
claims are absolute truths; 2. that it proclaims them in the 
name of Grod himself who reveals them to it. 

7?hus far all is well : we are still within the conditions of 
humanity and of reason ; for it is reason which is the founda- 
tion of faith and of enthusiasm, of heroism, of poetry and of 

whom 1 am inqairtng ?" — ^This is beautiful. See also Bossuet, tntro* 
duetioH to Philosephyf ch. iV. §§ 5-^9; and the whole system of 
Malebrancbe, [whose << Vision in God " eonoes to the same thing.] 
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religion. And when the poets, when the priests repel reason 
in the name and behalf of enthusiasm and faith, they do noth* 
ing else, whether they are aware or ignorant of it, (and it a 
the affair neither of poeis, nor of priests, to know what they 
do,) they do nothing else, I say, than put one mode of reason 
above other modes of the same reason ; for, if immediate in- 
tuition is above ratiocination, yet it none the less pertains to 
reason. Enthusiasm is then a rational fact, which has its 
place in the order of natural facts, and in the history of the 
human mind ; only this fact is extremely delicate, and enthu- 
siasm may easily turn into folly. We are here upon the doubt- 
ful border between reason and extravagance. See the uni- 
versal principle, the necessary and legitimate principle of re- 
ligious philosophy, of religions and mysticism, a principle 
which must not be confounded with the mistakes and delu- 
sions by which it may be corrupted. Thus disengaged and 
set in a clear light by analysis, philosophy ought to rec<^ize 
it, if it wishes to recognize all the essential facts, all the ele- 
ments of reason and of humanity. 

See now how error begins. Enthusiasm is, I repeat, that 
spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
possible of the personality and of the senses, of induction and 
of demonstration, a state which has been found true, legiti- 
mate, and founded upon the nature of human reason. But 
sometimes it happens that the senses and the personality which 
inspiration ought to surmount and reduce to silence, introduce 
themselves into the inspiration itself and mingle with it mate- 
rial, arbitrary, false and ridiculous details. It happens like- 
wise, that those who share, in a superior degree, this revelation 
of God which is made in some measure to all men, imagine it 
to be peculiar to themselves, and denied to others, not only in 
this degree, but totally and absolutely. They set up in their 
minds, a sort of privilege of inspiration ; and as in inspiration 
we feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which 
inspiration reveals, and the sacred mission of proclaiming and 
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spreading them, we frequently go to the extent of supposing 
that it is also a duty for us, while submitting ourselves to these 
truths, to subject others likewise to them, and to impose them 
upon others, not in virtue of our own power and personal illu- 
mination, but in virtue of the superior power from which all 
inspiration emanates. 

On our knees ourselves, before the principle of our enthusi- 
asm and our faith, we wish also to make others bend their 
knees to the same principle, to make them adore and serve 
what we adore and serve. From hence religious authority ; 
and then very soon tyranny. Men begin by believing in 
special revelations made in their favor ; they end by regard- 
ing themselves as delegates of God and Providence, commis- 
moned not only to enlighten and save teachable souls, but 
to enlighten and save, spite of themselves, those who resist 
the truth and God. The folly of enth'usieism conducts very 
rapidly to the t3nranny of enthusiasm. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which, I grant, sometimes 
spring from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, 
and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essen- 
tially distinct from the principle. We can, and we ought to 
absolve and even to do honor to the principle, while at the 
same time we condemn the errors connected with it. But io- V 
stead of this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, that 
is to say, extravagant enthusiasm, peculiar to some men, with 
the true enthusiasm which has been given in some degree to 
all men. In enthusiasm throughout he sees nothing but a dis- 
ordered movement of the imagination ; and every w)iere he 
sets himself to putting up barriers to all passing beyond the 
circle of authentic and properly interpreted passages of the 
Holy Scriptures. I approve his prudence ; I allow it at all 
times ; and I think still more of it, when I recollect the extrav- 
agances of sectarian enthusiasm about the times of Locke, 
and the sad spectacle presented to his eyes. But prudence 
should never degenerate into injustice. What would the Sen- 
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soal school say, if, from prudence likewise, idealism should 
wish to suppress the senses on accoont of the excesses to 
which the senses may and often do conduct, or reasoning, on 
account of the sophisms which it engenders ? We must he 
wise within hounds, sohrie sapere ; we must he wise within 
the limitations and conditions of humanity and nature ; and 
Locke was wrong in regarding enthusiasm so much less in 
itself, than in its consequences, and even in its foolish and 
pernicious consequences. 

Next follows ch. XX. On the causes of Error, Nearly 
ftll those signalized hy Locke had heen recognized before him. 
They are : 1. want of proofs ; 2. want of ability to use them; 
3» want oi will to use them ; 4. wrong measure? of probebili- 
ty, which are reduced by Locke to the four following: 1- 
propositions that are not m themselves certain and evident, 
hut doubtful and false, taken up for principles ; 2. received 
hypotheses ; 3. predominant passions or inclinations ; 4. au- 
thority. This whole chapter may be read with profit ; but I 
shall dwell only upon the last section (the 18th,) entitled : 
" Men not in so mcmy errors as is imagineiP^ I avow that I 
was singularly pleased, from the optimism which you know I 
cherish, with the title of this paragraph. I hoped to find in 
the good and wise Locke these two propositions which are so 
dear to me ; first, that men do not so much believe in error 
as in truth ; and secondly, that there is no error in which 
there is not some share, however small , of truth. So far from 
this, however, 1 perceive thai Locke in respect to error, makes 
an apology for human nature that is but little creditable to it 
If men are not the fools which they appear to be, it is, accord- 
ing to Locke, because they really have no faith at all in the 
foolish opinions with which they have the air of being so per- 
suaded ; but follow them merely from habit, excitement or in- 
terest. " They are resolved to stick to a party, that education 
or interest has engaged them in ; and there, like the common 
•oldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as their 
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leaders direct, without ever so much as examining or know* 

ing the cause they contend for. It is enough for a man 

to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for 
the support of the common cause, and thereby approve him- 
self to those who can give him credit, preferment, or protection . 
in that society.^' Let it be so in regard to some men ; but is 
this true of ati ? Here, again, Locke suffered himself to be 
disturbed by the spectacles presented by his own times ; when, 
amidst so many follies, there might very likely be some dis- 
sembled ; but all were not so, and could not be. I allow that 
in times of agitation and revolution, ambition frequently takes 
the standard of extravagancies which it despises, in order to 
lead the crowd ; but it is not right to calumniate ambition. 
Everything is entire in humanity ; and a man may be at the 
same time both very ambitious and very sincere. Cromwell, 
fpr instance, was, in my opinion, a sincere puritan even to 
fanaticism ; and likewise greedy of power to a degree that 
made him a hypocrite in order to gain it ; yet still his hy- 
pocrisy is more obscure and more doubtful than his fanati- . 
cism. Probably it only led him to exaggerate the opinions which 
were really in his heart, and to caress and excite the passions, 
which he himself shared. His tyranny is not a proof that 
his republican ardor was assumed. There are times when 
the popular cause needs a master to govern and represent it ; 
and when the good sense which perceives this necessity, or 
the genius which feels its own strength, easily impels an ar- 
dent mind to arbitrary power, without implying excessive ego- 
tism. Pericles, Ceesar, Cron>well, and another still, might 
veiy sincerely have loved equality in the midst of a dictator- 
ship. There is perhaps now in the world a man, whose am- 
bition is the last hope of the country which he has twice saved, 
and which alone he can save again by applying a firm hand. 
But let us leave great men, who, to expiate their superiority 
and their glory, are often condemned not to be comprehend- 
ed ; let us leave the chiefs, and come to the multitude. Here 

26* 
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the explanation of Locke fails. We can, indeed, explam to a 
^erlam extent the foolish opinions of some men by the inter- 
est they have in simulating those of the mass upon whom 
they wish to support themselves ; but it Ls impHed that the 
mass of men hold false opinions by imposture ; for apparent- 
ly they would not be willing to deceive themselves. But no ; 
this is not tlie way to justify the errors of humanity. Their 
true apology is that which I have so many times given, and 
which I shall never cease to repeat : that there is no total er- 
ror in an intelligent and rational being. Men, individuals and 
nations, men of genius and ordinary nf»en, unquestionably 
give in to many errors, and attach themselves to them ; but 
not to that which makes them errors, but to the part ef truth 
which is in thera^ Examine to the bottom all the ceiebfated 
errors, political, religious, philosophical ; there is not one 
which has not a considerable portion of truth in it ; and it is 
to this it owes its reception in the minds of the great men, 
who introduced it upon the scene of the world, and in the 
minds of the multitude, who have followed the great men. 
It is the truth joined to the error, which gives to the error all 
its force, which gives it birth, sustains it, spreads it, explains 
and excuses it. Errors gain success cmd footing in the world, 
no otherwise than by carrying along with them, and offering, 
as it were, for their ransom, so much of truth, as, piercing 
through the mists which envelope it, enlighten and carry for- 
ward the human race. I approve entirely, then, the title of 
Locke's paragraph ^ but I reject his development of it.* 



* I am happy to confirm an opinion so dear to me by the greatest 
authority that 1 can recog^nine among the moderns, that of Leibnitz. 
The following is his reply on this point to Locke : * the justice you 
would do to the human race does not turn to its credit; for men 
would be much more excusable in following their opinions sincerely, 
than in counterfeiting them from motives of interest. Feihaps how- 
ever there is more sincerity in pornt of fact than you seem to accord ; 
for without any knowledge of the cause, they may come to exercise 
an implicit faith by submitting themselves generally and sometimea 
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The twenty-first Chapter contains a division of the sciences 
into physics, practics, and logic or grammar. By physics, 
Locke understands the nature of things, not only of hodies, 
but of spirits, God and the soul ; it is the ancient physics and 
the modem ontology. I have nothing to say of this division 
but that i( is very ancient,* obviously arbitrary and superficial, 
and very much inferior to the celebrated .division of Bacon, re* 
produced by D'Alembert. I find it indeed very difficult to 
believe, that the author of this division could have known this 
division of Bacon. I see rather, in this, as also in the third 
book concerning signs and language, marks of the reading 
and recollection of Hobbes. 

We have at length come to the end of this long analysi9 of 
the fourth hook of the £ssay of Locke. I have followed, step 
by step, all the important propositions contained in it, as I 
have done in regard to the preceding books. I should not, 
however, give a complete view of the Essay on the Human . 
Understanding, if I should &top without exhibiting some theo- 
ries of great importance, which are not thrown in episodical- 
ly in the work of Locke, but pertain closely to the general ' 
spirit of his system, and have acquired in the Sensual school 
an immense authority. It has appeared to me proper to re- 
serve these theories for a special examination. 

blindly, but always in good faith, to the judgment of others whoM 
. authority they have once recognized. It is true that the advantage 
they may find in it may contribute something to producing this sub- 
mission ; but this may not prevent their opinions being heartily en- 
tertained.' 

• See Cours de PkOosopkU for 1829. Vol. I. Lect. 8. [The refer- 
ence is to a survey of Grecian philosophy^ from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle to the Alexandrine School, — Tr.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

The theories which I wish to discuss, are those concerning 
Liberty, the Soul, and God. I wish to explain these three 
theories in the order in which they occur in the Essay on 
the Understanding. 

In order to enable you to comprehend the true character of 
Locke's theo*ry of Liberty, some preliminary explanations are 
indispensable. 

All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man, 
and consequently under the reflection of the philosopher, re- 
solve themselves into three fundamental facts, which contain 
all the others ; three facts which, beyond doubt, are never, in 
reality, solitary and separate from each other : but which are 
not the less essentially distinct ; and which a careful analysis 
ought to distinguish, without dividing, in the complex phe* 
nomenon of intellectual life. These three facts are expressed 
in the words : to feel, to think, to act, 

I open a book and read ; let us decompose this fact, and we 
shall find in it three elements. 

Suppose I do not see the letters of which each page is com- 
posed, nor the form and order of the letters ; it is obvious I shall 
not comprehend the meaning which usage has attached to 
those letters, and so I shall not read. To see, then, is the con- 
dition of reading. But, on the other hand, to see is^ still not 
to read ; for, the letters being seen, nothing would be done if 
the intellect was not superadded to the sense of sight, in or- 
der to comprehend the signification of the letters placed before 
my eyes. 

Here, then, are two facts, which the most superficial analy* 
sis immediately discerns in the fact of reading. Let us re- 
cognize the characteristics of these two facts. 
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Am I the cause of the vision, and in general terms, of 
sensation ? Am I conscious of being the cause of this phe- 
nomenon ; of commencing, continuing, interrupting, increas- 
ing, diminishing, maintaining and terminating ft, at my pleas- 
ure ? I will refer to other examples more striking. Suppose 
I press upon a sharp cutting instrument ; a painful sensation 
ensues. I put a rose to my nose ; and an agreeable sensatioa 
is the result. Is it I who produce these two phenomena? 
Can I make them cease ? Does the pain or pleasure come ot 
go at my wish ? No : I am subject to the pleasure as well as 
to the pain ; both come, continue, and depart, without regard 
to my will. In a word, sensation is a phenomenon, marked 
in the eye of my consciousness, with the characteristic of ne- 
cessity. 

LfOt us now examine the character of tlie other fact, which 
sensation indeed precedes, but does not constitute. When the 
sensation is accomplished, the intelligence connects itself with 
the sensation ; and first it pronounces that the sensation has a 
cause, the cutting instrument, the rose, and, to return to our 
first example, the letters placed before the eyes ; this is the 
first judgment passed by the intellect. Further : as soon as 
the sensation is referred by the intellect to an external cause, 
namely, to the letters and the words which they form, this 
same intellect conceives the meaning of those letters and 
words, and judges of the truth or falseness of the proposition 
formed by them. The intellect, then, judges that the sensation 
has a cause ; but I wish to ask, if it could judge the contrary ? 
No : the intellect can no more judge that this is without a cause, 
than it can judge that it was possible there might or might 
not be the sensation, when the cutting instrument was la. the 
wound, the rose at the organ of smelling, or the book before 
the eyes. — And not only does the intellect of necessity judge 
that the sensation has a cause, but it also of necessity judges 
that the propositions contained in the lines perceived by the 
eye are true or false ; for instance, that two and two make 
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fear, and not five, etc This is undeniable. I ask again,' if 
it is in the power of the intellect, to judge, at pleasure, con> 
kerning any particular action of which the book speaks, that 
it is good or bad ; or concerning any particular form which 
the hock describes, that it is beautiful or ugly ? By no means. 
Undoubtedly difierent intellects, or the same intellect at dif- 
ferent periods of its exercise, may sometimes pass differ- 
ent judgments in regard to the same thing. Sometimes it 
may b^ deceived ; it will judge that which is false to be true, 
the good to be bad, the beautiful to be ugly, and the reverse; 
but, at the moment when it judges that a proposition is true 
or false, an action good or bad, a form beautiful or ugly, at 
that moment, it is not in the power of the intellect to pass 
any other judgn^ent than that it passes. It obeys laws which 
it did not make. It yields to motives which determine it inde- 
pendently of the will. In a word, the phenomenon of intelli- 
gence, comprehending, judging, knowing, thinking, whatever 
name be given to it, is marked with the same characteristic 
of necessity as the phenomenon of sensibility. If then the 
sensibility and the intellect are under the dominion of neces- 
sity, it is not in them, assuredly, that we arc to seek for liberty. 

Where, then, are we to seek for it ? 'It remains only to 
look for it in the third fact blended with the two others, and 
which we have not yet analyzed. It must be found there, or 
it is to be found nowhere ; and liberty is a chimera. 

To see and feel, to apprehend and judge, do not exhaust the 
complex fact submitted to our analysis. If I do not look at or 
regard the letters of this book, shall I see them, or at least 
shall I see them distinctly ? If, seeing the letters, I do not 
give my attention to them, shall I comprehend them ? If in- 
stead of holding the book open, I shut it, wiH the perception of 
the words and the understanding of their meaning, take place, 
and the complex fact of reading be accomplished ? Certain- 
ly not Now what is it, to open this book, to look, to give at- 
teatkm ? It is neither to feel nor to comprehdnd ; for to look 

27 
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is not to perceive, if the organ of- vision is wanting, or is un- 
true ; to give attention, is still not to comprelMHid ; it is an int 
dispensable condition of comprehending, but not always a 
sufficient reason ; it is not enough to be attentive to the state- 
ment of a problem, in order to solve it ; in a word, as has been 
said by one of my honored colleagues, whom you no longer 
have the pleasure of hearing, but whom you can always ready^ 
attention no more includes the understanding, than it is in- 
cluded in the sensibility. To be attentive is to act, it is to 
make a movement, internal or external, a new phenomenon, 
which it is impossible to confound with the two first, although 
it is perpetually blended with them, and along with them 
makes up the total and complete fact which we were ie ana- 
lyze and explaia 

Let us examine the character of this third &ct, the phe- 
nomenon of activity. Let us first distinguish the dififerent 
sorts of action. There are actions, sometimes so called, which 
a man does not refer to himself, although he may be the 
theatre, on which they are displayed. Others may tell us that 
we performed these actions ; but ourselves, we know nothing 
of them ; they are done in us, but we do them not In lethar- 
gy, in sleep, in delirium we execute a multitude of motions 
which resemble actions, which are actions even, if you please, 
but which present the following characteristics : 

We have no consciousness of them at the time when we 
appear to be performing them ; 

We have no recollection of having performed them ; 

Consequently we do not refer them to ourselves, neither 
while we were performing them, nor afterwards ; 

Consequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we do 
not impute them to ourselves, any more than to our neighbor, 
or to an inhabitant of smother world. 

But are there not other actions besides such ? I open this 
book ; I look at the letters ; I give my attention to them ; 
these are certainly actions ; do they resemble the preceding ? 
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I open thi0 book : am I conscious of doing it ? Yes. 

This action being done, do I remember it ? Yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it ? Yes. 

Am I convinced that it belongs to me ? Could I impute it 
to such or such another person, as well as to myself, or am I 
myself solely and exclusively responsible in my own eyes ? 
Here likewise I answer yes to myself. 

And in fine, at the moment when I do this action, along 
with the consciousness o£ doing it, am I not conscious likewise 
of power not to do it ? When I open this bod£,am I notoon* 
scious of opening it, and conscious also of power not to open 
it ? When I look, do I not know at once that I look, and that 
I am able not to look ? When I give my attention, do I not 
know that I give it, and that I am able also not to give it ? Is 
not this a fact which each of us can repeat, as many times as 
he pleases, in himself, and on a thousand occasions ? Is it 
not an undeniable experiment ? And is it not also, the uni* 
yersal belief of the human race ? — Let us, then, generalize, 
and say, .that there are motions and actions which we perform 
with the two-fold consciousness of doing them, and of being 
able not to do them. 

Now, an action performed with the con8ck>usnes8 of power 
not to do it, is what men have called a free action ; for there 
is no longer in it the characteristic of necessity. In the phe- 
nomenon of sensation, I could not help feeling it, when the 
agreeable sensation fell under my consciousness ; I could not 
but suflfer, when the pain was present ; I was conscious of 
feeling it, with the consciousness of not being able not to feel 
it. In the phenomenon of intelligence, I could not help judg- 
ing that two and two make four ; I am conscious of thinking 
this or that, witli the consciousness of not being able not to 
think it. — In certain motions, likewise, I am so little conscious 
of power not to make them, that I make them without any 
consciousness of doing so, even at the very moment I am 
making thorn. — ^But in a great number of cases, I perfomfi 
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But to prefer one motive to another, to judge that the one is 
certain actions with the consciousness of doing them, and of 
being able not to do them, of ability to suspend or to continue 
them, to complete or cut tbem short This is a class of facts 
of undoubted reality ; they are, I believe, very numerous; 
but if there were but a single one, nn generis, h would be 
enough to establish in man a power, that of liberty. Liberty, 
then, is the attribute, neither of the sensilnlity nor of the in- 
telligence ; it belongs to the activity, and not fo all the &cts 
which are referable to that, but merely to a certain number, 
marked by peculiar characteristics, namely, acts which we 
perform with the consciousness of doing tbem, and of bemg 
able not to do them. 

After having stated a free act, it is ixnportant to analyze it 
more attentively* 

A free aet is a phenomenon which inefudes many difierent 
elements blended together. To act freely, is to do an act with 
the consciousness of being lable not to do it ; now, to do an 
act with the consciousness of being able not to* do it, sup- 
poses that one prefers doing it to not doing it ; to com- 
mence an action, with ability not to have commencecl it, is to 
have preferred to conrnnence it ; and so of continuing or sus-' 
pending, completing or breaking off the action. Now, to pre- 
fer, supposes that we have motives of preference, motives to 
perform the action, and motives not to perform it ; that we 
know these motives ; and that we prefer the one to the other ; 
in a word, preference supposes the knowledge of motives for, 
and against. What these motives are, whether passions or 
ideas, errors or truths, this or that, is of little moment ; what 
is important, is to know what is the faculty here in operation, 
that is to say, what the faculty is which knows these motives, 
which prefers one to the other, which judges that the one is 
preferable to the other, for that is the meaning of the word 
prefer. Now, what is it that knows, and judges, but the in- 
tellect? The intellect, then, is the fkculty which prefers. 
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preferable to the other, it is not enough to know the different 
motives, it is necessary likewise to have compared and 
weighed them ; it is necessary to have deliberated on them in 
order to conclude ; in fact to prefer, is to judge definitively, 
to conclude. What is it then to deliberate ? It is nothing 
else than to examine wjth doubt, to appreciate the relative 
value of those different naotives which present themselves, but 
not at first with that evidence which decides the judgnoent, the 
preference. Now what is that which examines, doubts, and 
finally decides ? Evidently the intellect, which, subsequently, 
after having passed many provisional judgments, will ohro 
gate them all, in order to pass its final judgment, will conclude 
and prefer after having deliberated. It is in the intellect, that 
the phenomenon of preference, and the other phenomena in- 
cluded in it, take place. Thus far then we are still within the 
sphere of the intelligence, and not in that of action. The in- 
tellect, to be sure, has its conditions ; no one examines who 
does not wish to examine, and the will intervenes in deliberar 
tion ; but it is simply as a condition, and not as the ground of 
the phenomenon ; for, although it is true, that without the 
faculty of willing, all examination and deliberation would be 
impossible, it is also true, that the faculty which examines and 
deliberates, the faculty whose proper office is examination, 
deliberation, and all judgment, whether preliminary or deci- 
sive^ is the intellect. Deliberation, and cxMiclusion or prefer- 
ence, are, then, facts purely intellectual. Let us pursue our 
analysis. 

We have conceived the different motives for doing or not 
doing an action ; we have deliberated on these motives, and 
we have preferred the one to the other ; we have concluded 
that we should do it, rather than not do it ; but to conclude 
that it ought to be done, and to do it, are not the same ^thing. 
When the intellect has judged that this or that is to be done, 
from such or such motives, it remains to pass on to action, 

27* 
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and at once to resolve, to take sides, to say to ourselveo no 
longer : I ought to do, but : I will to do. Now the facuHy, 
which says : I ought to do it, is not and cannot be the faculty 
which says : I will to do it, I take the resolution to do it. 
Here the action of the intelligence completely ceases. I 
ought to do it, is a judgment ; I will to do it, is not a judg* 
ment, nor consequently an intellectual phenomenon. In fact, 
the moment we take the resolution to do an action, we take it 
with a consciousness of being able to take a contrary resolu- 
tion. See, then, a new element, which must not be con- 
foimded with the former. This element is the will ; one mo* 
ment before we were in a state of judging and knowing ; now 
we are in a state of willing. I say willing, and not doing ; 
for, as to judge that a thing should bo done, is not to will to 
do it, 80 likewise to will to do it, is yet not to do it. To will 
is an act, and not a judgment ; but it is an act altogether in- 
ternal. It is evident that this act is not an action properly so 
called ; in order to arrive at action, it is necessary to pass 
from the internal sphere of the will, to the sphere of the ex- 
ternal world, wherein the action is definitively accomplished 
which you first conceived, deliberated on and preferred, and 
then willed that it should be executed. If there were no ex- 
ternal world, there would be no completed action ; and not 
only is it necessary that there should be an external world, 
but also that the power of willing should be connected with 
another power, a physical power, which serves as an instru- 
ment, and by which it can attain the external world. Sup* 
pose that the will was not united with an organization, there 
would no longer be any bridge between the will and the ex- 
ternal world ; and no external action would be possible. The 
physical power, necessary to action, is the organization ; it is ad- 
mitted that the muscular system is the special instrument of the 
will. Take away the muscular system, and there is no more 
effort possible, consequently no more locomotion and move- 
ment possible, and therefore no more external action possible. 
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Thus, to resume' what has been said, ^ total action, which 
we were to analyse, resolves itself into three elements perfectly 
distinct : 1. the intellectual element, which is composed of 
the knowledge of the motives for and against, of deliberation, 
of preference, of choice ; 2. the voluntary element, which 
consists in an internal act, namely the resolution, the deter- 
jnination to do it ; 3. the physical element, or external aoticHL 
If these three elements exhaust the action, that is to say, 
the phenomenon in which we have recognized the character 
of liberty in opposition to the phenomena of intelligence and 
sensation, — the question now to be decided is, precisely in 
which of these three elements liberty is to be found, that is, 
the power of doing with the consciousness of being able not to 
do. Does this power of doing, while conscious of the power not 
to do, belong to the first element, the intellectual element of 
the free action ? It does not ; for it is not at the will of a man 
to judge that such or such a motive is preferable to another ; 
we are not master of our preferences, we judge in this respect 
according to our intellectual nature, which has its necessary 
laws, without having the consciousness of being able to judge 
otherwise, and even with the consciousness of not being able 
to judge otherwise than we do. It is not then in this element 
that we are to look for liberty ; still less is it in the third ele* 
ment, in the physical action; for this action supposes an ex- 
ternal world, an organization corresponding to it, and, in this 
organization, -a muscular system, sound and suitable, without 
which the physical action is impossible. When we accom- 
plish it, we are conscious of acting, but under the condition of 
a theatre of which we have not the disposal, and of instru- 
ments, of which we have but an imperfect disposal, which 
w^ can neither replace, if they escape us, and they may do 
so every moment, nor repair, if they are out of order and un- 
&ithful, as is oflen the case, and which are subject to laws 
peculiar to themselves over which we have no power and 
which we scarcely even know ; whence it follows, that we do 
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not act here with the consciousness of heing able to do the 
contrary of what we do. Liberty, then, is no more to be 
found in the third, than in the first element It can then 
only be in the-second ; and there in fact we find it. 

Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and 
the physical action, and let the second element^ the willing, 
subsist by itself, analysis discovers in this single element two 
terms, namely, a special act of willing, and the power of will- 
ing, which is within us, and to which we refer the special act 
That act is an efifect in relation to the power of willing which 
is its cause ; and this cause, in order to produce its efiect, has 
need of no other theatre, and no other instrument, than itself. 
It produces it directly, without anything intermediate, and 
without condition ; continues and consummates ; or suspends 
and modifies ; creates it, or annihilates it entirely ; and at 
the moment it exerts itself in any special act, we are conscious 
that it might exert itself in a special act totally contmry, 
without any obstacle, without being thereby exhausted ; so 
that after having changed its acts a hundred times, the faculty 
remains integrally the same, inexhaustible and identical, amidst 
the perpetual variety of its applications, being always able to 
do what it does not do, and able not to do what it do^s. Here, 
then, in all its plenitude, is the characteristic of liberty. 

If the whole outward world were wanting to the will, yet 
if the organization and the muscular system existed, the will 
could still produce muscular efibrt, and consequently a sensi- 
ble fact, even though this fact would not pass beyond the 
limits of the organization. This M. de Biran has perfectly 
established.* He regarded the phenomenon of muscular ef- 
fort as the type of causality, of the will and of freedom. But 
while I readily agree with him, in regarding the muscular effort 
and the consciousness of this effort and the sensation which 
accompanies it, as the most eminent and most easily appre- 
ciable type of our causative power, voluntary and free, I say 

• See Chap. IV. 
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Still, that it is but an external and deri?atiTe type, and not 
the primitive and essential type ; otherwise, M. de Biran would 
be obliged to carry his theory to the extreme of asserting that 
where there is absence or paralysis of the muscles, there can 
be no causation, volition, or active and free phenomenota. 
Now, I maintain to the contrary ; I maintain that if the ex* 
temal world be removed, and the muscular and locomotive 
system taken away ; yet, if there remained to mau, along 
with an organization purely nervous, an intelligence capable 
of conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring and choos* 
ii^, there would remain to him the power of willing, which 
mi^^t still exert itself in special acts, by volitions, in which 
the proper causality and the liberty of the will would still mani- 
fest itself, although these effects, these free volitions, would 
never pass beyond the internal world of the will, and would 
have no reaction on the organization through a muscular sys- 
tem, and would produce no phenomena of muscular effort- 
phenomena, which without doubt, arc internal in reference 
to the external world, but which are themselves external in 
reference to the will. Thus, suppose I will to move my arm, 
without being able to do it, through defect of the muscles ; 
there is still in this fact : 1. the act of willing to move my 
arm, a special volition ; 2. the general power of willing, which 
is the direct cause of this volition ; there would, then, in such 
a case, be an effect and a cause ; there would be consciousness 
of this efiect and cause, of a causal act, of an internal causative 
force, supreme in its own world, in the world of willing ; eves 
though it might be absolutely unable to pass to the external 
action, because the muscular system was defective. 

The theory of M. de Biran, then, takes the free act only in 
its external manifestation and not in its foundation, in a re« 
markable fact undoubtedly, but which itself supposes an an^ 
tecedent, namely the profound and intimate fact of willing 
with its immediate and proper effect. Here in my judgment,, 
is the primitive type of freedom ;— «nd this is the conclusioa 
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to which this analysis brings us — an analysis too long, perliaps 
for its place, and too brief in itself not to be still very gross. 
When, in an action, we are seeking for that which constitutes 
its freedom, we may be deceived in two ways : 

Either it may be sought in what I have called the mtellec- 
tual element of the action, the knowledge of motives, delibera- 
tion, preference, choice, — and then it cannot be found ; £or it 
is evident that the difierent motives for or against, apply to 
and govern the intellect, which is not free to judge indifierently 
this or the opposite. They who seek for it thus, do not find 
liberty in the intellectual part of action ; they decide therefore 
that there is no liberty. Undoubtedly it is not where they 
seek it, but it may be elsewhere ; such is the first way of fall- 
ing into error. 

Or, they seek for liberty in the physical element of the action ; 
and they do not find it there, at least not constantly, for every 
action is not the reflection of a volition ; and they are tempted 
to conclude that liberty is but an accident, which sometimes 
exists, but three quarters of the time has no existence, and 
which is dependent on physical conditions, either external or 
internal. They see there no token of the proper and funda- 
mental power of human nature. 

Now if we wish to refer to their most general causes these 
two sorts of errors, that is, if we wish to consider them in re- 
ference to scientific method, we may say that they consist, 
the first, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty in the ante- 
cedent of it, namely, in the intellectual fact which always pre- 
cedes the free act of the will, but which does not engender and 
contain it as the cause engenders and contains the effect ; the 
second, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty, not in the 
antecedent, but in the consequent, so to say, of the phenenome- 
non, in the sensible fact which sometimes (but not always) 
follows willing, but which does not include it, except as bor- 
rowed from another source. This brings us back to the gen- 
eral source of all the errors of Locke : the confusion of an 
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idoa with that which precedes or that which follows it. You 
have seen this in regard to space, to time, the infinite, sub* 
stance, cause, good and evU ; and you may now see it in re- 
gard to the theory of Liberty. 

Locke begins (Book II. ch. XXL Of Powers ^ 5) by di- 
viding all the phienomena of consciousness, not into three 
classes, but into two, the understanding and thoxwill, a divi- 
sion radically false and contrary to facts. 

Then follows a classification of actions : 

^^ All the actions that we have any idea of, reduce them- 
selves to two, namely, thinking (ind motion.'^ Ibid. ^ 8. 
Sometime^, in Locke, the will includes both these actions, 
sometimes it applies only to motion. 

^' This power which the mind has to order the considera- 
tion of any idea or the forbearing to consider it ; or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice 
versa in any particular instance, is that which we call will. 
The actual exercise of that power, by directing any particu- 
lar action, or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
willing/' Ibid. § 5. 

Here you perceive, the will is made to apply to acts of the 
understanding as well as motions of the body. In the fol- 
lowing passage, on the contrary, it is applied only to the lat- 
ter : ^^ Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from, any par- 
ticular action." Ibid. § 15. 

The theory of the will, in Locke, appears, then, as fluctu- 
ating and inconsistent as the other tlieories which have been 
exhibited. As to the rest, on both hands there is equal error. 
Does Locke seek for the will in the understanding? It is 
clear he cannot find it there ; for liberty is not and cannot be 
found in the operations of thought : and Locke is here de- 
ceived by confounding a phenomenon with that which pre- 
cedes it, and does not include iu] — Again : does Locke wish 
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to understand, by will, merely the faculty of moving his body ? 
It is dear likewise that he will not 'find freedom in that facul- 
ty ; for, as you know, our physical power is limited on all 
hands, and we have not always the control of it with the 
consciousness of power to do the contrary of what we actually 
do ; and here Locke is deceived by confounding the internal 
phenomenon of volition with the external phenomenon of 
motion which sometimes follows the volition, but which is not 
the volition itself. This however, mixed up with many incon- 
sistencies, is the predominant theory of Locke, a theory, which, 
like that of M. de Biran, but with less profoundness, concen- 
trates the will into one of its applications, visible external ac- 
tion. If the will is only the power of motion, it is not alwa3rs 
and essentially free. This is the positive conclusion of Locke: 

Ibid, § 14. " Liberty belongs not to the will, — ^If this be 
so (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be considered, whether it 
may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I 
think unreasonable, because unintelligible question^ namely: 

whether man's unll be free or no, The question itself is 

altogether improper ; and it is as insignificant to ask whether 
man's mil be free, as to ask, whether his sleep be swift, or 
his virtue square " 

§ 10. " Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power [of 
doing or forbearing to do], and no farther. For wherever 
restraint comes in to check that power, or compulsion takes 
away that indifferency of ability on either side to act, or to 
forbear acting ; there, Jiberty, and our notion of it, presently 
cease.'^ 

Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles* op- 
pose, or may perpetually oppose, our power of acting (evi- 
dently here by him meant physical), it follows that there is 
sometimes liberty and sometimes not ; and even when it ex- 
ists, it "exists only by the concurrence of external circumstan- 
ces which might have prevented it. To explain liberty in 
this way, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and cannot be, nei- 
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ther in the faculty of thinking, nor in that of [outward] action, 
since they are subject to necessary laws and conditions. But 
Liberty exists in the pure power of Willing, which is always 
accompanied by the consciousness of the power to will (I do 
not say pOwer to think, or power to act, but power to will) 
the contrary of what it wills. Locke has then destroyed 
liberty by denying it to the will, and seeking for it either in 
the thinking faculty, or in the power of outward motion. 
He destroys it, and he thinks he has even destroyed the ques- 
tion concerning liberty. But the belief of the human race 
protests against the annihilation of liberty, and the whole 
history of philosophy protests against the annihilation of the 
question concerning it* 

I now pass to another point, the theory of the nature of the 
souL 

It has been shown (ch. HI.) that it is impossible to know 
any phenomenon of consciousness, the phenomena of sensa- 
tion, or of volition, or of intelligence, without instantly referring 
these phenomena to a subject one and identical, which is self, 
the I ; and likewise, that we cannot know the external phe- 
nomena of resistance, solidity, figure, color, smell, taste, etc., 
without judging that they are not phenomena in the air, but 
phenomena which pertain to something real, which is solid, 
figured, colored, etc. On the other hand, if you did not 
know any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would 
never have the least idea of the subject of these phenomena ; 
and if you did not know the external phenomena of resistance, 
figure, color, etc., you would never have any idea of a sub- 
ject of these phenomena. These characieristics or attributes, 
are, then, for you, the only signs or tokens of the nature of 
the subjects of these phenomena, whether they are phenome- 

* [See Additional Notes, for some remarks on the foregoing discus- 
sion, and also for some general observations on the question concern- 
ing the Will and Freedom.— Tr] 
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na of consciousness, or external phenomena. In examining 
the phenomena which fall under the senses, we find impor* 
tant differences hetween them, which it is useless to insist up* 
on here, and which establish the distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities. Among the primary qualities, and in the 
first rank, is solidity, which is given in the sensation of re- 
sistance, and inevitably accompanied by that of form, etc 
On the contrary, when you examine the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, you do not find in them this characteristic of re- 
sistance, of solidity, form, etc. ; and you could no more speak , 
of the phenomena of your consciousness as having figure, so- 
lidity, resistance, than as having secondary qucdiiies equally 
foreign to them, color, taste, sound, smell. Now, as the sub- 
ject is for us nothing but the aggregate of the phenomena 
which reveal it to us, with the addition of the idea of its own 
existence so far forth as the subject of the inherence of these 
qualities ; it follows that, under phenomena marked with dis- 
similar characteristics, and altogether foreign to each other, 
the human mind conceives their subjects dissimilar and of dif- 
ferent kind. Thus, as solidity and figure have nothing in com- 
mon with the phenomena of sensation, of thought and of will ; 
as every solid is for us extended and necessarily located by 
us in space, while our thoughts, our volitions, and our sensa- 
tions, are for us unextended and cannot be conceived and lo- 
cated in space, but only in time ; — the human mind cx)ncludes 
with perfect strictness that the subject of the external phe- 
nomena has the character of the former, and that the subject 
of the phenomena of consciousness has the same character 
with the latter, that the one is solid and extended, the other 
neither solid nor extended. In fine, as that which is solid and 
extended is divisible, and as that which is not solid nor ex- 
tended, is indivisible, divisibility is therefore attributed to the 
solid and extended subject, and indivisibility, that is, simplicity, 
is attributed to the subject which is not solid nor extended. 
Who of us, in fact, does not believe himself a being iudivisi- 
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bie &nd simple, one and identiea1,the same yesterday, toi-day, 
and to-morrow ? Now, then, the word. Body, Matter, sig- 
nifies nothing else than the subject of those external phenom- 
ena, of which the most remarkable are form, extension, solidi- 
ty, divisibility. The word Spirit, Soitl, signifies nothing 
else than the subject of those phenomena of consciousness, 
bought, volition, sensation, phenomena simple, unextended, 
not solid, etc. See the whole idea of Spirit, and the whole 
idea of Matter. There is nothing more under the idea of 
matter, than that of an aggregate of sensible qualities, witii 
the addipon <^ a subject of the inherence of those qualities ; 
there is nothing more under the idea of spirit, than that of 
an aggnBgate of the phenomena of consciousness, with the 
addition of that of the existence of a subject in which those 
phenomena coexist. You see, then, the whole of what is 
requisite in order to identify matter with mind, or mind with 
matter ; it Js necessary to pretend that sensation, thought, vo- 
liUcMi, are reducible, in the last analysis, to solidity, exten- 
sion, figure, divisibility, etc. ; or that solidity, extension, figure, 
etc,* are reducible to sensation, thought, will. [And accord- 
ing to the starting-point of the reduction, and its direction, 
are the two opposite systematic results.] In the vieir of 
Spiritualism, there will be but one substance, namely. Spirit, 
because there is but one single general phenomenon, namely, 
consciousness. In the view of Materialism, there will be but 
one substance, namely. Matter, because there is but one single 
fundamental phenomenon, namely, solidity or extension. 
These are the two great systems ; they have each their part 
of truth and their part of error, which it is not my purpose now 
to determine. I wish only to state the fact, that Locke inclines 
more to the one than the other, and that he is almost led to 
derive thought from extension, and consequently to mal^e the 
mind a nrKxlification of matter. It is true, Locke is far from 
explaining himself clearly or decisively on this point ; but he 
advances the notion that it might not be impossiUe that mat- 
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ter, besides the phenoiDenoD of extension, by a certain dispo- 
sition and arrangement of its paitides, should produce also 
the phenomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul 
IS material, but that it might very well be so* 

See this important passage, B. IV. ch. III. § 6 : " We have 
the ideas of nuxUer and of thinkings but possibly shall never 
be able to know, whether any mere material being thinks^ er 
no ; it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our 
own ideas without relation, to discover, whether omoipotency 
has not given to some systems of matter fitly disposed, a poW' 
er to perceive and think, or else joined and fitted to matter so 
disposed, a thinking immaterial substance. What cer- 
tainty of knowledge can any one have that some perceptions, 
such as pleasure and pain, should not be in some bodies them- 
selves afler a certain manner modified, as well as that they 
should be in an immaterial substance, upon the motion of 
the pcurts of the body ?" 

Locke therefore declares that, apart from revelation, and 
within the limits of reason aTone, he is not certain that the 
soul may not be material. Now you conceive that if the soal 
is not immaterial, it runs some risk of not being immortal ; 
for, if the phenomena of thought and consciousness are nolli^ 
ing but the result of the combination of material particles, 
extended and divisible, the dissolution of this orgeuiiaation 
may well involve that of thought and the souL Locke replies 
that this consequence is not to be feared ; for, material or not« 
revelation guarantees the immortality of the soul. ^ And 
therefore,*' says he, {ibid.) " it is not of such mighty necessity 
to determine one way or the other, as some over-zealous for 
or against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe.'' And when his adversaries in- 
sist, when Bishop Stillingfleet objects, that " it takes off very 
much from the evidence of immortality, to make it depend 
wholly upon God's giving that of which it is not capable m 
its own nature," Locke is ready to cry out upon tum a« a 
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blasphemer ; -*' that is to say, says he, it is not as credible 
upon divine revelation, that a material substance should be 
immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not 
equally to be believed when he declared it, because the im- 
mortality of a material substance cannot be demonstrated 
from natural reason.'^ Again : ^^ any one^s not being able to 
demonstrate the soul to be immortal, takes not off from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed it ; because 
the veracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of u 
proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not off fix>m the 
evidence of it." And he goes on to say that his system is llie 
only Christian system. Certainly I believe no such thing : 
but without descending to this ground, which is not ours, no- 
tice the consequence involved tn such a system. If the im- 
materiality of the soul is very doubtful and indifferent, and 
if the immortality of the soul, in itself equally doubtful as its 
immateriality, is grounded solely upon the promise of Grod, 
'who is to be believed upon his word, that is, the Christian reve- 
lation ; it follows that whoever has not the happiness to be 
enlightened, as Locke was, by the rays of the Christian Reve- 
lation, and who has lio other resource than that of his own 
reason, can legitimately believe neither in the immateriality 
nor the immortality of the soul ; and this is to condemn the 
entire human race to materialism, previous to Christianity, and 
more thcua half of humanity, since then. But facts repel 
this sad consequence ; facts attest that reason, so feeble ac- 
cording to Locke, has sufficed to establish, and still suffices to 
establish the two-fold conviction of ^e immateriality and im- 
mortality of the soul. The univei^sal and perpetual revela- 
tion of Reason, (tkt light of the word which UgJiteth eve* 
ry man that comelh into the worlds) more or less vivid, more 
or less pure, has everywhere preceded, prepared for, or sup- 
plied the place of that [special revelation] which in the designs 
of Providence, and in the progress of humanity, has come to 

.28* 
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establish, extend, and complete the former. — ^Finally, I wisb 
you to notice that it is the father of the Sensual school of the 
eighteenth century, who here announces himself in opposi- 
tion to reason, and substitutes theology in place of phQosopby, 
and, as to the rest, with perfect loyalty, for he firmly believed 
in revelation and in Christianity which establish and save the 
immateriality, or at least the immortality of the soul. Hereof* 
ter* we shall see what became of these two great truths in 
the hands of the successors of Locke, who, after his example^ 
declare reason in respect to these sulijects feeble and inoompe* 
tent, and like him refer them to faith, to revelation, to the<do- 
gy, somq believing and some disbelieving the authority they 
invoke. 

I have proved, I think, that Locke, in seeking for liberty 
where it could not be found, in the power of motion, has, in 
the midst of many contradictions put philosophy upon the 
route to fatalism. — I have shown likewise that, without affirm- 
ing the soul to be material and perishable, he at least sajrs 
that revelation alone can give us any certainty of it ; and he 
has consequently put philosophy, properly speaking, upon the 
road to materialism. — Now I am happy to declare that Locke 
has not the leasbin the world put philosophy upon the road to 
atheism. Locke, not only as a Christian, but as a philosopher, 
admits and proclaims the existence of God, and has given ex- 
cellent natural proofs of it ; but it is important to put you fully 
in possession of the particular character of these proofs, which 
are likewise in keeping with the general system of Locke. 

There are various and different proofs of the existence of 
God. The gratifying result of my studies in this respect, is, 
that these various proofs have different degrees of strictness in 

* [Alluding to future lectures which it was the intention of Cousin 
to have given, but which have never been g<iven, designed to exhibit 
the history and progress of the Sensual school, with a critical ex- 
amination of the principal successors of Locke. — Tr.] 
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tbeir form, but that they all have a foundatioii of truth, which 
needs simply to be diseogaged and put in clear light in order 
to give them an inccHitrovertible authority. Everything leads 
us to Grod ; there is no bad way oi arriving thither ; we may 
go in different ways. In general, all the proofs of every sort 
jot the existence of God, are comprehended under two great 
classes, namely : proofs a posteriarij and proofs a priori. 
Either I give myself,^ aided by my senses and consciouroess, 
to the observation and study of the external world and of my 
own existence ; and simply by a knowledge, more or less pro- 
found and extended, of nature and myself, after sufficient ob- 
servations, and inductions founded upon them, I arrive at the 
knowledge of Grod, who made man and the world. This is call- 
ed the demonstration a posteriori^ of the existence of God. — 
Or, I may neglect the external world, and fell back upon my- 
self, in the entirely interior world of consciousness ; and even 
there, without engaging in the study of its numerous phenom- 
ena, I may derive at once from reason an idea, a single idea? 
which, without the aid of experience, in the hands of that same 
reason, becomes the basis of a demonstraticm of the existence 
of Grod. This is called the demonstratiou a priori. 

Look, for example, at the most celebrated proof a priori^ 
and which includes nearly all the others of this kind. When 
we fall back upon ourselves, the first glance which we bestow 
upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers to us this 
striking and incontestable characteristic, that they begin, and 
intermit, renew themselves, and cease, have their different de- 
grees of intensity and eneigy, are marked with the qualities 
of more and less ; in a word they are imperfect, limited, finite. 
Now this characteristic of finite cannot, as we have seen 
(ch. in.) be given us, without the reason entering into exer- 
cise, and passing instantly this judgment : that there is some- 
thing infinite, if there is anything finite. If you have not 
studied external nature, yet consciousness would suffice to give 
you the idea of the finite, and consequently the reason would 
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have a safficient basis for deyeloping itself and suggesting the 
idea of the infinite. The idea of the infinite opposed to the idea 
of the finite, is nothing less than the idea of perfection opposed 
to the idea of imperfection. What in fact is consciousnesB for 
us, but the sentiment of our imperfection and our weakness ? 
I do not dispose of my sensations ; they come and go at thett 
will ; they appear and disappear, oflen without my being able 
to retain or repel them. Nor do I control my judgments ; 
they are subject to laws I have never made. I have the 
direction of my will, it is true, but frequently it results only in 
internal acts, without being able to pass into external act ions ; 
and sleep, and lethargy, and delirium, suspend it. On every 
hand, the finite and imperfect appear in me. But I cannot 
have the idea of the finite and imperfect, without having the 
idea of the perfect and infinite. These two ideas are logical 
correlatives ; and in the order of their acquisition, that of 
finite and unperfect precedes the other, but it scarcely pre- 
cedes it. It is not possible for the reason, as soon as conscious- 
ness furnishes the mind with the idea of the finite and im- 
perfect, not to conceive the idea of the infinite and perfect. 

Now, the infinite and the perfect, is God himself. It is 
enough therefore for you to have the idea of the imperfect 
and finite, in order to have the idea of the perfect and the in- 
finite, that is to say, of God, whether jwu do or do not call it 
by that name, whether you know how to express in words the 
convictions of your intelligence, or whether, through defect of 
language and analysis, they remain obscure and indistinct in 
the depths of your soul. Once more, then, I say : do not go 
to coasult the savage, the child, or the idiot, to know whether 
they have the idea of God ; ask them, or rather, without ask- 
ing them anything, ascertain if they have the idea of the im- 
perfect and the finite ; and if they have it, and they cannot 
but have it if they have the least perception, be sure that they 
have an obscure and confused idea of something infinite and 
perfect ; be sure that what they discern of themselves and of 
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the world, does not suffice them, and that they at once hum- 
ble and exalt themselves in a deep felt faith in the existence 
of something infinite and perfect, that is to say, of God. The 
word may he wanting among them, because the idea is not 
yet clear and distinct ; but no less does it exist within the 
folds of the opening intelligence, and the philosophic obsenrer 
easily discovers it there. 

The infinite and the perfect are given you along with the 
imperfect and the finite ; and the finite and the imperfect are 
given you immediately by your consciousness, as soon as 
there are under the eye of consciousness any phenomena. 
The idea of the finite and imperfect, being, then, primitive, 
the correlative idea of the infinite and perfect, and conse- 
quently, of God, is also pnmitive. 

The idea of Grod is a primitive idea ; but from whence 
comes this idea ? Is it a creature of your imagination, an 
illusion, a chimera ? You can imagine a gorgon, a centaur, 
and you can imagine them not to exist; but is it hi your 
power, when the finite and the imperfect are given, to con- 
ceive or not to conceive, the infinite and perfect ? No : the 
one being given, the other is^lso given, and necessarily given. 
It is not then a chimera ; it is the necessary product of rea* 
son ; therefbre it is a legitimate product. Either, you must 
renounce your reason ; and then we will talk no more nei- 
^r of reason, nor of truth, nor of knowledge, nor of philoso-- 
phy ; or, you must admit the authority of reason, and admit 
it in regard to this subject, as weU as in regard to other sub- 
jects. 

In fine, you see where I wish to come : the simple fact, of 
the conception of God by the reason, the simple idea of Grod, 
the simple possibility of the existence of Grod, implies the cer- 
tainty and necessity of the existence of God.* 
» * ' — ■ 

* [l^is agreement is not, in ita conclusion, unfolded with tbe usnal 
fullness of Cousin. The point jof the argument, as I apprehend his 
meaniQip, is^ that as io the human consciousnewi ther^ is, for th^ uu- 
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Such, nearly, is that celebrated deimoDstration a priori^ of 
the existence of God, that is, the proof independently of ei- 
perience. Now look at the proof a posteriori ; a few words 
will be enough to put you in possession of it; it explains itself. 

This proof consists in arriving at God solely by an indue- 
tion founded on experience, and on observation more or less 
extended. Instead of closipg your senses, and opening only 
your consciousness, you open your senses, and close up more 
or less your consciousness, in order to survey everywhere na- 
ture and the vast world which surrounds you ; and by a con- 
templation, more or less profound, by studies, more or less in- 
telligent, you become penetrated with the beauty, the order, 
the intelligence, the skill, the perfection diffused through the 
universe ; and as the cause must, at least, be equal to the ef- 
fect, you reason fiom Nature to its Author ; from the exist* 
ence and perfection of the one, you conclude the existence and 
perfection of the other. 

These two proofs, I repeat, are good ; and instead of choos- 
ing between them, we ought to do as the human mind does, 
employ them both. In fact, they are so little exclusive of 
each other, that they each contain something of the other. 
The argument a priori^ for example, supposes an element a 
posteriori^ a datum of observation and experience, for, al- 
though the idea of the infinite, of the perfect, of unity, of the 

derstanding, the notion of finite and imperfect existence, accompa- 
nied by an invincible conviction of a reality corresponding ; so like- 
wise, there is in human consciousness, for the reason, the idea of an 
infinite and perfect being, of God, accompanied likewise with an in* 
vincible conviction of a reality corresponding to the idea ; — and that 
the human mind is as necessarily determined to a belief in the latter 
as in the former— that is to say, if we determine that the necessary 
action of our faculties is a trustworthy ground of belief in one case, 
it is so in the other.— At all events, it seems to me, that tlie existence 
of God needs as little to be proved as the existence of the world. — God 
has written the truth deep and ineffacibly in the heart of universal hu- 
manity.— Tr J 
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absolate, cmiducts directly to God, and although this idea is' 
given hy reason, and not by experience, yet it is not given in- 
dependently of all experience, [is not given witkout experi- 
ence as its occasion and condition,] since reason would never 
give us this idea without the simultaneous, or anterior idea of 
the finite, the imperfect, of variety, of the contingent, which m 
derived from experience ; only in this case, the experimental 
datum is rather internal than external, it is borrowed from the 
consciousness, and not from the senses ; though it is still true, 
that every phenomenon of consciousness supposes a sensitive 
phenomenon, simultaneous or anterior. An element a pos* 
ieriari intervenes, then, as the condition of the demonstration 
c priori. 

So likewise, a little reflection shows, that the proof from ex- 
perience a posteriori implies an element purely rational and 
a priori. In fact, on what condition do you conclude from 
nature to God ? On condition that you admit, or at least, 
that you employ the principle of causality : for, if you are 

1 

destitute of this principle, you might contemplate and study the 
world forever, you might forever admire its perfection, the or- 
der and wisdom which shine in it, without ever rising to the 
supposition that all this is only an effect, that it all must have 
a cause. Take away the principle of causality, and there are 
iot us no longer any causes, there would no longer be, neither 
the need nor the possibility of seeking for them, nor of find- 
ing them, and induction would no longer go from the world 
and physical order to its cause, to God. Now, the principle 
of causality has indeed an experimental condition ; but it Is 
not itself derived from experience ; it supposes experience, 
and it is applied to experience, but it governs it and decides 
upon it. It properly belongs to the reason. (See ch. IV.)— 
See then an element a priori^ in the proof a posteriori. 
The basis of this argument is certainly experimental, but its 
instrument is rational. — Further : this world is full of harmo- 
ny ; I believe it ; and the more we look at it, especially if we 
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place ourselves in a certain point of view which observatioa 
may indeed establish, but which it does not give, the more 
we are struck with the order of tlie world ; but we can also, 
by consulting only the senses; find appearances of confusioa 
and disorder ; we cannot comprehend the reason of volcanoes 
which overwhelm flourishing cities, of earthquakes and tem- 
pests, and the like ; in a word, observation employed alone, 
in its weakness and limitations, and when not directed by 
a superior principle, may easily find disorder and evil in 
the world. Now, if to this deceptive experience, you con- 
nect the rational principle, that everything whk^h is true 
of the effect is true of the cause, you will be forced to ad- 
mit in the cause what there is in the effect, that is to say, 
not only intelligence, wisdom, and power, but also degrading 
imperfections, as has indeed been done by more than one dis- 
tinguished mind, when under the exclusive direction of expe- 
rience, and by more than one people in the infancy of humani- 
ty. In fine, so many diverse effects, of which experience does 
not always show the connection, might easily conduct not to 
Grod as one sole cause, but to divers causes, and to a plurality 
of Gods ; and history is at hand to justify this apprehension. — 
You see then clearly, that the proof a posteriorly which, in 
the first place, essentially requires the rational principle of 
causality, has need also of other principles still to direct the 
application of causality to experience — principles, which, in or- 
der to govern experience, should not come from it, but must 
come from reason. The argument a posteriori,, supposes, 
then, more than one element a priori. Thus completed, it 
has its use and excellence, as well as the argument a priori, 
when well regulated and recalled to its true principles. 

These two arguments are not in themselves exclusive of 
each other ; but one or the other is more striking, according 
to the turn of mind, and moral and religious condition of indi- 
viduals and nations. The Christian religion, rational and 
idealistic, which takes its grounds in the mind, and not in 
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the 860868, employs chiefly proofs a priori. Neglecdng Na*- 
ture, or regarding it under an ideal point of view, it is in the 
depths of the soul, through Beason and the Word, that it rises 
to Grod. The argument a priori is eminently the christian 
argument It belongs particularly to the reign of Christianity^ 
to the middle age, to the Scholastic philosophy which repre- 
sents it There it is, that developed, cleared up, spread 
abroad and almost popularized in Europe, by the great doctors 
of the Church, it passed from Christian theology, into the Ideal 
school of modem philosophy, through Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolf, and their most recent successors.*'' 

* [Oe8cartk9, who presented the a priori argument in the seven- 
teenth centary under a form at once the most precise and paradoxi- 
cal, believed that he had invented it ; but he undoubtedly owed it to 
the Schobwtic philosophy — and- perhaps to St. Anselm. — St. An> 
telm was bom in 1034 and died in 1109. One of his most important 
works is his Monologium, sen Exemplum meditandi de Ratione Fidei, 
His method in this work consists in deducing all theological truths 
from a single point — the being of God. The d-versity and plurality 
of the Beautiful, the Sublime, the Good, the True, involve the sup- 
position of an ideal One a U.mty which is the essence of all Beauty, 
Goodness, and Truth. It must exist, for it is this which is the neces- 
sary form of everything which exists. This unity. is anterior to the 
plurality, and is its root. I^t trgo, aHquid urium^ quod sive essentia^ 
five natttra sive suhstafUia, dlcUur^ optimum et maximum est et sunt' 
mum omnium qu^ie sunt. This unity is God ; from hence St. Anselm 
deduces the whole system of theology. 

Another work of his is entitled Prosologium seu Fides qttaerens 
intellectum. — The name of St. Anselm is attached to an argument 
which deduces the demonstration of the existence of God, solely 
from the idea of God — an argument which has experienced many 
changes of fortune. It was greatly derided in the eighteenth century, 
but in the seventeenth it was regarded as invincible. The ProsolO' 
gium consists of twenty-six short chapters, and has for its motto the 
passage of Scripture : the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. 
The argument is this : the most hardened atheist has in his mind the 
idea of a Highest Good, beyond which he can conceive no other. 
Now this supreme good cannot exist merely in the mind, for a 
still greater would be conceivable; it therefore must exist out of 

29 
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On "the contrary, the religions of the first age of humanity, 
which are not yet religious '^ in spirit and in truth,'* and which 
are almost solely founded upon the senses and appearaobe, 
employ more especially the proof a posteriori ; and while re- 
ligion, founded on the ideal ground, tends too much to the 
separation of Grod from nature, hecause the proof upon which 
it rests separates too much reason and consciousness from the 
senses and from experience ; so, in their turn, the religions of 
Nature make Grod in the image of nature, and reflect all the 
imperfections of the argument a posteriori. Hence, one of 
two things results : either, the Sensual theology receives the 
rational a priori principle of causality, contrary to the spirit 
of the philosophical school to which that theology pertains, and 
thus arrives at God by an inconsistency : or, it rejects the 
principle of causality, and then it does not and cannot arrive 
at God at all ; and besides, as Sensualism confounds substance 
with the aggregate of qualities, (see ch. HI.) it could recognize 
no other God than the aggregate of the phenomena of Nature, 

the human mind ; therefore God exists. — Without quoting St. An- 
selm, or the Prosologium, with which he was perhaps unacquainted, 
Descartes has reproduced this argument in his Meditations. Lebniti 
has also brought forward the same argument under a form at once 
the most simple and precise. He refers the honor of it to St. An- 
selm. — See Cousin's Cours de VHistoire de la PkUosophie, Tom. 1, 
p. 346—348, 

It is needless to remark here upon the value of the argument in 
the form in which it is expressed by St. Anselm. It obviously as- 
sumes the point in question ; it proves nothing except hypothetically, 
that is to say, if there exist a reality corresponding to the idea ta 
the human mind, that reality must exist out of the human mind. 

1 cannot but think that there has been a great deal of misdirected 
labor employed in the construction of the so-called demonstrations 
of the divine existence, and that too much importance has been giv- 
en to atheistical objections. It seems to me that the existence of 
God is a necessary conviction. \t is found, as a necessary belief, in 
the analysis of the mind ; and it is found universally, in the minds 
of all men. It is a revelation which can only be wilfully denied. — Ta.] 
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the assemUoge of things in the universe. From hence, Pan- 
theism, the necessary theology of paganism, and of the Sen- 
sual philosophy. Let us apply all this tq. Locke. 

Locke helieves in the existence of God, and he has given 
an excellent demonstration of it. But he comes from the Sen- 
sual school, he therefore repels arguments a priori^ and ad- 
mits scarcely anything but arguments a posteriori. He doeA 
not wish to employ the argument of Descartes, which proves 
the existence of God from the idea of him, from the idea of 
infinity and perfection. B. IV. ch. X. § 7 : " This I think, I 
may say, that it is an ill way of estabb'shing this truth, and si- 
lencing Atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a 
point as this, upon that sole foundation ; and take some men's 
having that idea of God in their minds, (for it is evident that / 
some men have none, and some worse than none, and the 
most very different) for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of 
an over-fondness of that darling invention, cashier, or at least 
endeavcfr to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to those proofs, as being weak or fcdlacious, which 
our own existence and the sensible parts of the universe o&r 
so cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a 
considering man to withstand them. For I judge it as cer- 
tain and clear a truth as can anywhere be delivered that 
* the mvisible things of God are clearly seen from the creation 
of the world, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.' " He dien goes on 
more particularly to develope this kind of proofs. If Locke 
had wished simply to establish, that the argument a priori 
is not the only valid argument, and that the proof a posteriori ■ 
is not to be slighted, I would very willingly join with him ; 
but he goes much further, and strays into assertions which I 
cannot too strongly repel. I deny that there are persons who 
have no idea of God ; and here the Cartesian philosophy aiid 
all ideal philosophy comes well in, and proves, beyond reply, 
th^t the idea of God, being at the bottom, that of the infinite, 
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of perception, of unity ,^of absolute existence, cannot but be 
found, ia every man whose reason is at all developed. I deny 
also the sentiment which Locke has lent to Bayle— Seosualism 
to Skepticism, — ^that some men have such an idea of God, ' 
that they had better have none at all. I deny that it is better 
to have no idea of Grod than to have an imperfect idea ; as if 
we were not imperfect beings, subjected to blend the false 
with the true. If we will have nothing but unmixed troth, 
very little belief would be left to humanity, and very few 
theories to science. There is not a man at all familiar with 
the history of philosophy, who would reject the truth, because 
it should be blended with some errors, w even with many 
errors. — And in fine, Locke allows that the greatest part of 
men have an idea of God of some sort. Now, this is suffi* 
cient for Descartes, who, this sole idea, such as it is, being 
given, wo»jild found upon it his proof of the existence of God 
from the idea of God. I remark, finally, that even in de- 
veloping his preference for the argument a posteriorij Locke 
employs frequently, and without hesitation, arguments a priori^ 
ideal, and even somewhat scholastic : § 8. " Something must 
be from eternity.^ § 3- " Nothing cannot produce a being, 
, therefore something eternal.'^ Ahhough he especially seeks 
God in the external world, he also, (§ 2 and 3,) with Descar- 
tes, goes from man to God. He no where accepts and un- 
folds, but everywhere employs the principle of causality, 
without which, indeed, he could never take a single step be- 
yond nature and man. As to the rest, the sole conclusion, 
which I wish to deduce from these observations, is that the 
theology of Locke, in repelling the argument a priori^ and in 
employing in preference the argument a posteriori, still re- 
tains and manifests the fundamental characteristic of the phi- 
losophy of Locke, which grounds itself specially, and often 
even exclusively, upon sensible and external experience. 

Here ends this long analysis of the Essay on the Human 
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Understanding. It only remains to generalize and recapitu- 
late the partial results we have obtained. 

1. Considered in a most important point of view, in regard 
to Method, the Essay on the Human Understanding has this 
excellence, that psychology is given as the basis of all sound 
philo^phy. Locke commences by the study of man, of his 
faculties, and of the phenomena observable in consciousness. 
Thereb}- he attaches himself to the great Cartesian movement 
and to the genius of modem philosophy. This is the good 
side of the Method of Locke. The bad side is, that instead 
of observing man, his faculties and the phenomena which re- 
sult from the development of his faculties, in their present 
state, and with th^ charteristics which these phenomena ac- 
tually present, he buries himself at once in the obscure and 
perilous question concerning the primitive state of these phe- 
nomena, the first developments of the faculties, the origin of 
ideas. 

2. This vice of Method — the question concerning the origin 
of ideas, which ought to come after, that of their actiuil charac- 
teristics, being prematurely taken up, without a sufficient 
knowledge of thije facts to be explained — throws Locke into a 
system which sees no other origin to all knowledge and all 
ideas, than sensation and reflection. 

3. And again, it is to be recollected, that Locke does not 
hold ihe balance true between these two origins, and that be 
Jets it incline in favor of sensation. 

4. This position being taken, te derive all ideas from sen- 
sation and from reflection, and particularly from sensation^ 
imposes upon Locke the necessity of confounding certain ideas 
with certain others, for example, the seven following ideas : 
the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of personal iden- 
tity, bf substance, of cause, of good and evil-^-ideas which, 
as we have demonstrated, cannot come into the human mind 
from sensation, nor from reflection. Locke is therefore forced, 
in order to make them enter the human mind, to confound 
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them with the ideas of body, of succession, of tbe finite or 
number, of consciousness, of the aggregate of .qualities, the 
succession ^of phenomena, of reward and punishment or plea- 
sure and pain, which are in fact explicable by sensation or by 
reflection ; that is to say, he is forced to confound either the 
antecedents or the consequents of the ideas of space, time, in- 
finity, substance, cause, good and evil, with the ideas them- 
selves. 

5. This is the most general vice which governs the philoso- 
phy of Locke ; and this vice fully displays itself in the theory 
of knowledge and judgment. Locke founds knowledge and 
judgment upon the perception of a relation between two ideas, 
that is to say, upon comparison ; while in many cases, these 
relations and the ideas of relation, so far from being the 
foundation of our judgments and of our cognitions, are, on the 
contrary, the results of primitive cc^itions and judgments 
referable to the natural power of the mind, which judges and 
knows in its own proper virtue, basing itself frequently upon 
a single term, and consequently without comparing two to- 
gether in order to deduce the ideas of relation. 

' 6. The same is true in regard to the theory of Language. 
Locke attributes very much to language; and with reason. 
But we are not to believe that every dispute is a dispute about 
words, every error an error purely verbal, every general idea 
the sole product of language, and that a science is nothing 
but a language well framed ; — we are not, I say, to believe 
all this merely because that words really play a great part in 
our disputes and errors, because there are no general ideas 
without language, and because a language well framed is the 
condition, or the consequence rather, of a true science. 

7. In fine, in regard to the great theories, by which all 
philosophies in their last result, are judged, the theories of 
"God, of the soul, and of liberty ; you have seen Locke con* 
founding the Will with the power of moving, with the power 
of producing external action, and seeking for freedom in the 
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will thus extended, and consequently seeking it where it' is 
not, den3nng it, and giving it as a simple accident, whereas it 
18 a proper and essential characteristic.— You have seen him 
led by the habit of investigating in everything the point of 
view most external, most visible, the most tangible, to advance 
the suspicion that the spiritual substance, impenetrable in its 
nature, might be reduced to material substance, and that 
thought may be nothing but a mode of matter, just as exten« 
mon. — ^You have seen him, finally, in theology, always ftiith- 
ful to the spirit of his S3rstem, depending more upon the senses 
than upon consciousness, interrogating nature rather than 
reason, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and adopting 
scarcely anything than the proof a posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment on the work of Locke. 1 
trust the length of this examination will not be met with dis- 
approbation, when the importance of the work and of everything 
of which it is a summary and a preparation, is considered. 
The Essay on the Human Understanding sums up for the 
eighteenth century, all the traditional philosophy in which it 
had an interest, that is to say, that of the seventeenth century. 
In general modern philosophy, and I except no school, is, to 
say the least, ignorant and careless of the past It thinks 
only of the coming ; it is unacquainted with its own history. 
As the Ideal school of the eighteenth century ascends no fur^ 
ther than Descartes, so the Sensual school scarcely goes back 
further ^an Locke. It has scarcely regarded Bacon ; it is a 
little occupied with Hobbes and Grassendi ; but its official 
point of departure is Locke. It is Locke who is always 
cited and imitated and developed. And in feet, now that you 
are acquainted with the Essay on the Human Understanding 
in its foundation, as a whole, and in its details, you m^ 
see that it res^lly contains the most marked traits of all the 
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great anterior sensual theories, whether of modem philosophy, 
or of the Middle age, of Greece, or of the East.* 

The essential characteristic of Sensualism, as we have 
seen, is the denial of all the great general truths which escape 
the senses, and which reason alone discovers, tho negation of 
infinite time and space, of good and evil, of human liberty, 
of the immateriality of the soul, and of Divine Proyideoce ; 
and according to the times, or the greater or less zeal of its 
partisans, it openly announces these results, or veils them by 
the distinction, sometimes sincere, and sometimes pretended, 
between philosophy and religion. This is the sole differ- 
ence which, in the seventeenth century, separates Gassendi, 
Ae Catholic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of the Church. 
At the bottom their system is the same ; they renew in their 
persons, the one, Epicurus, the other Pemocritus ; they give 
an almost exclusive share to sensation in knowledge ; they 
nearly maintain that all being is material, {substantia nobis 
dabur sub ratione materia;) in spiritual beliefs they see 
nothing but metaphors ; and, beyond the senses, they attri- 
bute everything to signs and to language : aAer all this, Gras- 
sendi invokes revelation, and Hobbes invokes it not. — In the 
sixteenth century, the appeal to revelation was indispensable ; 
it characterizes, and it hardly saves the Peripatetic Sensual- 
ism of Pomponatius and his school. — Previous to that time, 
during the absolute reign of Christianity, this precaution was 
still more necessary ; it hardly protected the involved Sensual- 
ism and the avowed Nominalism of Occam ; and Sensualism 
dared scarcely show itself in Duns Scotus, except by the ne- 
gation of all absolute truth in itself, that is by denying right 

• [Reference is here had to a rapid view of the history of philoso- 
phy down to the time of [.locke, exhibited in the preceding portion of 
the course of Lectures, of which this work is a part. Some account 
of them has been given in the Introduction.— Tr.] 
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and wrong, the beautiful and ugly, the true and false, in sp 
far as founded in the nature of things, and by explaining 
them by the sole will and arbitrary power of Grod. Now, all 
these traits of Sensualism, manifest or concealed, of the mid* 
die age, and of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, are 
reproduced in Locke. Who cannot see, likewise in the bosom 
of paganism, the precursors of Gassendi andHobbes, and con- 
sequently of Locke, in Epicurus, in Strato, in, Democritus 
and in the Ionian school ? In fine, in certain Oriental sys» 
terns, and particularly the Sarikhyra of Kapila,* in the midst 
of inconsistencies apparent or real, and of mysticism true or 
false, similar, perhaps, to much of the nuxiern invocatipn of 
revelation, who does not trace the lineaments of that theory 
which, increasing and clearing up, and sharing in all the 
{irogress of humanity, came, towards the commencement of ^ 
the dgJUeerUh century, to receive its expression, not indeed 
full and decisive, but already elevated and truly scientific ex« 
pression, in the Elssay on the Human Understanding t 

And not only does the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing include and sum up the past, but it also contained the fu- 
ture. All those theories, the discussion of which has so long 
1 .» — 

* [See Cousin's Cours de VHistoire de la Philosophie, Vol. I.Sect.5. 
The soarccs from which Cousin principally drew, are the Memoirs 
of Colebrooke, published in the Transactions of the London Asiatic 
Society, from 1824 to 1827. — The Sankkyra is an oriental system, 
embracing physics, psychology, dialectics, and metaphj^sics, — in 
short, a complete philosophy. The meaning of Sankkyra is A&yo^, 
reason. Its author is Kapila. It is a system of Sensualism : starting 
from Sensation as the principle of knowledge, and applying induction 
only to its phenomena, it results in materialism. Denying also the 
idea of cause, it comes out to fatalism and to atheism. Nor is this * 
latter consequence disguised. Kapila denies the existence of a per- 
sonal God and of Providence,' on the ground, that not being perceiv- 
able by the senses, nor deducible from sensation by induction, there, 
is no legitimate ground for these truths. Jnteiligence is admitted ; 
but only as an attribute of matter, and the God of Kapila is a sort of 
amma mundij or soul of the world,~TR.] 
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occupied us, and which, as they appear ia Locke, may have 
perplexed you by their equivocal character, will be seen, as we 
proceed,* in less than half a century, to become enlarged, ex- 
tended, and reguWly unfolded by the hardy successors of 
LfOcke, into firm and precise theories, which will obtain, in 
more than one great country of Eiirope, an almost absolute 
authority, and be there regarded as the last expression of the 
human mind. Thus the theory of Locke concerning Free- 
dom tended to Fatalism ; this theory will come forth fully de- 
veloped. — Locke seems not to have had much dread of Ma- 
terialism; his disciples will admit and proclaim it. — Soon, 
the principle of causality, being no longer merely overiooked 
and neglected, hut repelled and destroyed, the argument ajN»- 
t^ori for the existence of God, will lose its basis, and the 
indecisive physical Thebm of Locke's Sensualism, will end 
in avowed Pantheism, that is to say, in Atheism. — ^Tbe two 
sources of knowledge, sensation and reflection, will be resolv- 
ed into one ; reflection will be merged in sensation ; there will 
remain only sensation to explain the whole human mind.-— 
Signs, whose influence Locke had already exaggerated, will 
become, next after sensation, the source of all ideas. — In a 
word, you may expect hereafter to see, how important it was 
for us to throw at the outset a strong and abundant light upon 
all those questions and theories, which, gradually rising op, 
will become the battle ground of our future discussions. It 
was necessary to reconnoitre beforehand, and familiarize you 
with the field, on which we shall have so often to engage. 
I have [in former discussions] divided the schools of the 

* [It was the intention of Cousin, as has been observed in a former 
note, to pursue the progress of the system of Xjocke, to its legitimate 
results and last expression, in his successors, such as Condillac, 
Helvetius, La Mettrie and Holbach. — fh^ reader will of course 
understand that the anticipated results of thi^t elimination, spokeh 
of in the future tense, are facts which have long been matter of 
history in philosophy. — T^-] 
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eightemth century into four fundaniental schools, which have 
appeared to me to contain them all. I have loved to tell you, 
that each of these schools has existed ; therefore there was 
some ground for its existence. If these schools had been al- 
ready absurd and extravagant they could not have exist-' 
ed. For total absurdity alone could not have found either 
place or x^redit in the human mind, could not have gained 
so much eclat^ nor have acquired so much authority, in any 
age, still less in an age so enlightened as the eighteenth 
century. Thus, from the simple fact, that the Sensual school 
has existed, it follows that it had reason for its existence, that 
it possesses some element of tnith. But there are four schools, 
and pot merely one. Now, absolute truth is one ; if one of 
these schools contained absolute truth, there would be but 
one school and not four. But they are ; therefore there is 
reason for their being, and they contain truth ; but at the same 
time there are four ; therefore neither the one nor the other 
contains the whole truth entire, and each of them, with an ele- 
'ment. of truth which has caused it to exist, contains some 
element of error which reduces it, af\er all, to exist only as a 
jNirticular school. And recollect that error, in the hands oi 
systematic genius, easily becomes extravagance. It was my 
duty, then, at once to absolve and to combat all the schools ; 
and consequently that great school which is called the Sensu-' 
al school, the school of Sensation, from the name of the prin- 
ciple on which it solely rests. I was to absolve the school of 
Sensation, as having had its part of truth ; and I was to com^ 
bat it, as having blended with the part of truth, which recom- 
mended it, many errors ^nd extravagances. And in what 
way, was I to combat the school of Sensation ? I promised 
you to combat the errors of one school, by all the truth there 
was in the opposite school. I was, then, to combat the exag- 
gerations of Sensualism, with what there is of sound and rea- 
sonable in Idealism. This I have done. I have combatted 
the Essay on the Human Understanding with arguments. 
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whkh I have not always cared, by an untimely show of era- 
dition, to refer in detail to their respecdve authors ; but which, 
I avow, belong not to me. Perhaps there is something of my 
own, if I may be permitted to say it, in the development of 
these ai^umenlB, and in the conduct of the discussion, and 
above all in its general spirit, and in some sort, its moral 
spirit But the arguments in themselves, pertain for the most 
part to the Spiritual school in its most reasonable, that is to 
say, ilB negative side, which is always the soundest part of 
every schooL At a future day, I shall take up the Spiritual 
school ; I shall examine it in its positive elements, and there 
I shall turn against it, against its sublime errors and its mysti- 
cal tendencies, the solid arms which the good sense of Etaipirt- 
cism and of Skepticism will frequently furnish. In the mean 
time, it is with the dialectics of Spiritualism, that I have com- 
batted the extravagances of the Empirical school, as they ap- 
pear in Locke., the representative of that school in the eigjh- 
teenth century. It is not, however, Ancient Idealism which 
I have invoked against modern Empiricism ; for the one does 
not answer the other ; Ancient philosophy, and Modem phi- 
losophy do not serve each other and enlighten each other, 
except on the highest summits of science, and for a very small 
number of the elect thinkers. It is therefore modern Spiritu- 
alism which I have used against modern Empiricism ; I have 
employed against it in the eighteenth century, the arms which 
the eighteenth century itself furnished. Thus I have oppQ3- 
ed to Locke the great men who followed him, and who, having 
followed him, were to modify and combat, in order to pass be- 
yond him, and lead onward the march of science. It is not 
therefore even from Leibnitz, who is too far back, but from 
Reid and Kant, that I have borrowed arguments. But I have 
liad almost always to change the form of them ; for their 
form savors a little of the country of those two great men. 
Both express themselves, as men talk at Edinburgh and at 
Konigsburg ; whksh is not the way in which men express 
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themselves in France. I have therefore neglected the phra- 
SBology of Reid<, and particularly of Kant ; but I have preserve 
ed the substance of their arguments. You are not acquainted- 
. with Kant ; one day I shall endeavor to make you acquaint- 
ed with that mind, so powerful, so deep and sharp thinking; 
and so elevated, — the Descartes of the age. But the works of 
^he judicious Reid are accessible to you, with the admirable 
oommentary of Royer-Collard.* The Scotch philosophy 
[of Reid and Stewart] will prepare you for the German phi- 
losophy. It is to Reid and Kant I refer in great part the con- 
troversy I have carried on against Empiricism as represented 
in the person of Locke. 

I was also to be just towards the Empirical school; while 
combatting it, I was to take up its part of truth as well as oC. 
error. Have I not also done this ? I have recognized and sig- 
nalized everything good in different parts of the Essay on 
the Understanding. I have carefully brought out the happy 
commencement of Locke's Method, and explained his theo- 
ries, before attacking the errors into which the spirit of system 
threw him. Finally, I have rendered full homage to Locke 
as a man and a philosopher. I have done this with all my 
heart ; for, in fact, philosophy is not such or such a particu- 
lar school, but it is the common foundation, and so to say, the 
life, of all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is 
blended with all ; for it manifests, developes, and advances 
itself, only by them. Its union is even their variety, so dis- 
cordant in appearance, and in reality so profoundly harmo- 
nious. Its progress and its glory, is their mutual perfeclion- 
ment by reciprocal pacific counteraction. When we attack, 
without qualification, any considerable particular school, we 
proscribe unawares some real element of the human mind and 
of truth, and philosophy itself is in some part wounded. When 
we do undiscriminaling outrage to the work of a celebrated 

• Oeavres completes de Reid, avecles 1690118 de M.Rojer-CoUard, 
par M. Joulfroy . 6 ^ols. 
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philosopher, to whatever school he may belong, we outrage 
philosophy, reason, and human nature itself, in the person of 
one of its choicest representatives. I trust that nothing of this 
kind will ever come from me ; for what, before all things, I 
profess to teach, is not such or such a philosophy, but philoso- 
phy itself; not attachment to such or such a system, how- 
ever grand it may be ; not the admiration of particular men, 
whatever their genius ; but the philosophic spirit, superior to 
all systems and all philosophies, the boundless love of truth 
wherever it may be met ; the knowledge of all systems which, 
pretending to contain all the truth, at least contain something 
of the truth, and respect for all men who seek for it with 
talent and loyalty. The true muse- of the historian of phi- 
losophy is not Hatred, but Love ; and the n^issfon of phik>- 
sophical criticism is, not merely to signalize the extrava- 
gances, too real and too numerous, of philosophioal systems, 
but also, to disengage from the folds of error, the truths which 
may and must be involved in them, and thereby to absolve 
philosophy in the past, to embplden and enlighten it for the 
future. 



KKD OF CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF LOCKE. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 
I. 

Idea of Cause. — Brown's Theory. 

It will be perceived that the discussion contained in the 
fourth chapter, is a substantial refutation of the doctrine of 
Brown as exhibited in his Inquiry into the Relation of Cause 
and Eflect Brown defines the relation to be one of " imme- 
<liate and invariable antecedence and consequence.'' A cause 
with him is nothing more than ^' an immediate and invariable 
antecedent." This is only another form of resolving causation 
into succession. In critically examining Brown's theory, the 
epithets 'immediate and invariable" may and should be 
thrown off. For Brown has no right to pre-assume that the 
only difference between causation and antecedence is a dif- 
ference merely of degree, and not of kind. If the ideas of 
antecedence and causation can be shown to be essentially dif- 
ferent ; then xk) addition of the epithets ^^ immediate and in- 
variable" can change or elevate the idea of an antecedent 
into that of a cause. — ^The only proper question therefore is, 
whether antecedence and causation are at the bottom the same 
idea. 

But this is a position contradicted by consciousness, by tlie 
usage of all languages, and by everything to which the de- 
cision of the question can be referred. The necessity and 
universality of the idea of cause prove the contrary of Brown's 
position. They announce in the notion of cause a higher 
than a merely empirical character ; they prove that the mind 
connects with the phenomenon of experience something not 
given by experience. It must therefore be regarded as a 
Law of the mind that we should regard things, so far as they 
are successive phenomena of perception, to one another in 
such a manner as that the one determines the other in respect 
to its essence and existence. A cause not merely precedes ; 
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it produces the effect. Consequently we masf suppose an oh 
jective connection — a real connection out of our minds — an* 
swcring to the subjective connection, pr to the concatenation 
of phenomena in our minds. 

If now the question be asked, how Brown came to confound 
antecedence and causation, the answer is not difficult — ^It is 
undoubtedly true that the perception of some ^ antecedence" 
(some change or succession) rn the occasion and the necessa- 
ry condition of the mind forming the notion of cause, or of 
the evolution in the mind of the principle of causafity : that 
every phenomenon has a cause. Still, it is to be noted, that 
the perception of one single change is sufficient for the devel- 
opment of this universal and necessary conviction. The mo* 
ment a change is perceived the principle is developed and 
put in action, and with it the general notion of cause. Con- 
sequently Brown's epithets " immediate and invariable" have 
no validity and no relevancy in explaining the origin of the 
simple idea of cause ; but apply only to the use of the princi- 
ple of causality in experience — to the determination of the 
cause of a phenomenon for which the mind necessarily sup- 
poses a cause, even upon the first perception of it, and with- 
out any successive observations of" immediate and invariaUe 
antecedence." A single experience is sufficient to awaken 
the principle of causality, which is thenceforward of universal 
and necessary application, by the mind, to all phenom^ia. 
But in the application of this principle to particular phenom- 
ena, the mind may err. Several or many experiences may 
be necessary, in order to determine what is the precise cause 
of a given phenomenon. And here it is that the considera- 
tion of the immediateness and invar idbleness of a particular 
sequence comes in as the result of experience, as that which 
is phenomenal^ and determines us to the application of the idea 
of cause, to the particular antecedent in question. 

This distinction Brown seems to have failed to perceive ; 
indeed, he seems to have no distinct idea of the principle of 
causality ; and everything plausible and true in his analysis of 
the notion of cause into that of " immediate and invariable an- 
tecedence," applies merely to the ulterior question concerning 
tAc cause in a given phenomenon, or to the application of the 
necessary idea of cause and the principle of causality to par- 
ticular phenomena. It seems, however, not once to have oc- 
curred to Brown, that without the previous principle of caus^ 
ality, potentially existing in the mind^ ready to develope and 
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apply itself to experience, there would be no reason for the 
mind to observe and seek this ^' immediate and invariable an* 
tecedence," consequently, it would never determine the cause 
in a given sequence, for to see successive phenomena, is not 
to experimentally observe and ascertain the immediate and 
invariable connection of particular phenomena. 

But the truth is, that, in regard to any particular instance of 
causation, while the ^ immediate and invariable antecedence" 
is all that is phenomenal^ all that appears, and all that we oh' 
serve ; it is not all that we belieoe. It is the signal or the oc- 
casion, for the mind forming the idea and belief o^ something 
mare and different^ in regard to the given immediate and in- 
variable antecedent, namely, that it is the cause. And this 
latter idea is discriminated from the other, by its character of 
necessity. The necessary is revealed to the mind in the phe- 
nomenal and contingent. 

Brown's whole argument — its falseness and its plausibility — 
may be explained by the simple statement, that when the 
conception of " immediate and invariable antecedence" is 
presented to the mind, then also, in virtue of the mind's own 
law of action, the idea and belief of a cause necessarily springs 
up, and connects itself with the former notion, and not merely 
the notion of a cause in general, but of a special cause, the 
particular cause, namely, of the given phenomenon. Hence, 
the confusion of the two conceptions, unperceived by him, as 
also by many others to whom his analysis appears satisfactory. 



II. 

Doctrine concerning the Will and Freedom. 

In the discussion of the subject of liberty in the tenth chap- 
ter, Cousin presumes the Freedom of the Will, in opposition to 
the doctrine of philosophical Necessity,' as maintained by 
many English and American philosophers and theologians. 
This is obvious throughout, and particularly from his defini- 
tion of liberty, as referring to " those acts which we perform 
with the consciousness of doing them, and of being able not 
to do them," at the same time. — ^By this, he obviously does 
not mean to assert — and he does ikot think it necesssury to say 

30» 
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that he does not — that this consciousness always and Deceasa- 
rily accompanies the act of the will at the moment of its pef* 
formance ; because we may sometimes not reBect at all about 
it. But that such a conviction is inseparable from every free 
act, is apparent to every one who will reflecty that is, observe 
his consciousness. 

It may be doubted whether Cousin has rightly taken up Locke 
on one part of this subject. Though the system of Locke in- 
volves the necessarian scheme of the will, and in strict logical 
consistency results in the destruction of freedom ; yet I.jOcke^s 
denial of freedom to the will, can in propriety be made only a 
verbal question : for what he denies to the tnllj he expressly 
attribites to man. Nothing, therefore', in regard to the ques- 
tion concerning Liberty and Necessity, in the ordinary sense 
of these terms, can be argued from the distinction made by 
Locke. The proper question is; whether that kind of liberty 
which Locke attributes to man — and not to his will — is Neces- 
sarianism or Self-determination. 

It may be doubted, also, whether the process of voluntary ac- 
tion, as described by Cousin, be sufficiently general to include all 
cases — whether, in eifery instance^ there is such a process of de- 
liberation, preference, and choice, as he describes to be the con- 
dition and antecedent of the pure act of willing. This, however, 
will invalidate neither the general conclusion that liberty is to 
be sought for in the Will, and not in the Sense nor in the In- 
tellect, nor his subsequent reasoning ; because the act of irt/Z- 
ing^ to which lil)erty will not be denied, if it is allowed or 
pretended anywhere, is an element of universal conscious- 
ness in the complex process of action ; whether the limits 
where necessity ceases and liberty begins, be made a little 
too broad or too narrow ; and of course those who make the 
whole complex process necessary, cannot quarrel with the 
concession that a part is so. 

The great question on this subject doubtless is, whether the 
will, in all its particular volitions, is necessarily determined by 
causes from without : — whether the will, in its acts, is subjec- 
ted to the law of necessity, equally with the phenomena of the 
outward world. This is the only question of mat/erial im- 
portance. If this be not the question, then there is nothing 
m question worth contending about. Those who hold the 
freedom of the will, in opposition to the necessarian scheme, 
maintain that the will is itself the efficient cause of its own 
volitions ; that it is not determined by any necessity ab extra ; 
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that is not suljected to the mechaDism of cause and efiect* 
They hold an essential difference between Nature and Spirit 
— and that this difference and that the former is^ and the lat* 
ter is nol^ sulijected to the law of necessity. They hold Free* 
dom and Necessity to be incompatible exclusive of each other ; 
that the Necessarian doctrine destroys the difference in kind, 
betweeri Nature and Spirit, between Freedom and Mechanism. 
They regard Freedom as the essential attribute and character- 
istic of Uie Win, and hold that the very idea of Freedom, both 
in itself, and as the principle of personality and the foundation 
of moral responsibility, excludes any such necessary deter- 
mination as is maintained by the necessarians. They hold 
that the will is a Law to itself, and not subjected to a Law out 
of itself. Like other powers, however, conditions of its action 
are requisite.- These conditions are what is commonly inclu- 
ded in the word motives. Motives are the occasion, the con-' 
dition of volitions, but not the cause of them. 

The whole necessarian scheme is grounded upon the assump- 
tion that the will is not a law to itself, but is subjected, equally 
with external nature, to a law out of itself. The whole ne- 
cessarian argument proceeds upon the confusion of the condU 
lions of volition with its cause — upon the assumption thai mo- 
tives stand to volition in the relation of cause to effect ; and in- 
volves the old sophism : quod hoc^ ergo^ propter hoc. Now 
motives may be allowed to be the universal and necessary con- 
dition of all special determinations of the will, that is, of alT 
particular volitions ; and yet it would by no means therefore 
follow that those volitions are necessarily determined, produ- 
ced, caused by the motives. Though man never acts tcithoui 
motives, it would not necessarily follow that his actions are 
caused by motives ; for the motives may be simply the occa- 
sion and condition of his volitions ; and it would remain to be 
proved that they are anything more. Unless they do this, 
necessarians beg the very thing in question, which is, not 
whether there is a constant and necessary co-presence of mo« 
tiyes whenever a particular volition is so and not otherwise, 
but whether those motives stand in a relation of a cause to the 
violition being so and not otherwise, or only in the relation of 
a condition to the acting of the will, while the will of itself, as 
an efficient power and the principle and cause of its own vo- 
litions, determines the particular volition so and not otherwise. 
In an exhausted receiver, a guinea and a feather will fall 
through an equal space in the same time ; but it would be ab- 
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surd, in strict language, to call the exhaustion of the air ths 
cause of the phenomenon : it is only the occasion and condi- 
tion, while the cause is gravitation. 

In this view, the celebrated axiom of Edwards, " that the 
will is as the greatest apparent good,'^ if it be taken to mean 
' anything more (as he unquestionably did take it) than that 
motives are the condition of volition, is reduced to the flat tru- 
ism, that the will is as the will is. 

In regard {o the objections brought against the doctrine of 
Freedom, a few words may be offered. 

The doctrine is said to involve the position, that men act 
toithotU motives. This objection is already sufficiently dis- 
posed of. It is no more a part of the doctrine of Liberty than 
of Necessity. To pretend that man acts or wills without mo- 
tive or reason, would be a contradiction ; it would be to con- 
found the human will with the animal instinct, where, reason 
being wanting, the will is merged in a higher law, of which it 
is an organ, instrument, or manifestation ;— or rather where 
there is no will, in any proper sense of the word. That men 
act from reasons, with a motive, is fully asserted. It is only 
denied that these motives arc the necessary causes of volition. 
— ^It is very true, that there are cases in which the maxim, 
Stat voluntas pro ratione, holds good ; that is, in the absence 
of other motives, the will decides for the sake of deciding. 
If a purse is filled with pieces of gold, and it is offered to me 
upon condition of saying correctly whether the number of 
pieces be equal or unequal^ and I say equal^ it may be solely 
because I unll t© say so ; that is all the reason I can give. It 
is very much my interest to say something ; but no interest 
may determine me to say equal, rather than unequal ; and 
this very consideration of the absence of motives, may be suf- 
ficient to constitute the condition, or previous deliberation, re- 
quired in order to the exercise of the free will. The presence 
of motives is fully admitted, as the condition of volition. 

It is also objected, that as every event must have a cause^ if 
motives are not the cause of volitions^ we have phenomena 
ivithoiU a cause. — Not to advert here to any higher considera- 
tion§ which might vacate the objection, it is sufficient to reply, 
that the consequence by no means follows. For it may bo 
said the will itself is the cause. The will is a faculty or power 
of acting, limited indeed, and conditioned ; but within its 
limits, and when its conditions are supplied, capable of act- 
ing, of determining itself in a special direction, that is, of 
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originatuig particular volitioiis ; and therefore as truly a cause 
as Grod or a physical efficient The will is a general power 
or faculty of acting, that is, of willing. Volitions are special 
actual exertions of this power, particular actual determinations 
of it. The latter are the effect, the former is their sole prin- 
ciple and cause. In this view, Edwards's famous reductio ad 
ahsurdum falls to pieces. His argument is, that if a given 
volition be not determined by motives as its cause, it must be 
without a cause ; or else it must be determined by a precious 
volition^ and that by another, and so on, ad infinitum. But 
deny his inference ; lay your fineer upon the given volition, 
or upon any one in the series, and call upon him to prove that 
the general faculty of willing is not a power adequate to the 
direct production of the given volition, — and his reduction is 
at an end, at all events, stopped, till he fulfil the demand. 

But what, aAer all, is this pretendedt denial of causation 
charged upon the doctrine of free will ? So entirely the re- 
verse of the fact, is the assumption made in the objection, that 
without the very freedom which necessarians deny, there 
would be for us no such conception as that of causation. It 
is in the exertion of this free will that the idea of a cause is 
given us. It is precisely because the free agent determines 
himself, and is not determined, that he really produces an 
effect ; and in the consciousness of this, he finds the primitive 
idea of cause. 

There is another objection made in the interest of theology, 
and which, at the present day, attaches many to the doctnne 
of necessity : thai the doctrine of liberty contradicts divine 
prescience and certainty in the moral government of the world. 

This objection is as old as Cicero, to go no further back, 
and may be well enough presented in his words : " If the 
will is free, then Fate does not rule everything ; if Fate does* 
not rule everything, then the order of all causes is not certain, 
and the order of things is no longer certain in the prescience 
of God ; if the order of things is not certain in the prescience 
of God, then things will not take place as he foresees them ; 
and if things do not take place as he foresees them, there is 
in God no foreknowledge." St. Augustine may supply the 
answer : " Although the order of causes be certain to God, 
it does not follow that nothing depends upon our will ; for our 
wills themselves are in the order of causes which are certain 
to God, and which he foreseei^, because men's wills are also 
the causes of their actions ; so that he who has foreseen all 
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causes, has also foreseen our wills which ^are the causes t>f 
our actions."* " If Grod foresees our will," sags the same 
writer in another place, (De libera arhUrio^ lib. lii. c. 3,) " as 
if is certain that he foresees it, there will therefore be the 
will ; and there cannot be a will if it is not free ; therefore 
this liberty is foreseen by God. Hence, his prescience does 
not destroy my liberty." The answer is certainly as good as 
the objection. 

In short, as the knowledge which we have of present things, 
so far forth as knowledge imposes no necessity upon them, 
although it is certain that they are taking place as we see 
them ; so the prescience of God, which sees ihe future as the 
present^ imposes no necessity upon future events or actions, 
although they will certainly take place as he foresaw them. 

* De Civitate Dei, V. 9. 
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I. 

« 

Classification of Philosophical Questions and 

Schools. 

The preliminary question of all philosophy is that of the 
classification of philosophical questions. 

The first law of a classification is, that it should he complete, 
embracing ell questions, general and particular, both those 
which present themselves immediately, and those which must 
be sought for in the depths of science — in short all questions 
that are known and all that are possible. 

The second law of a classification is, that it should establish 
the relation of all the questions which it enumerates, and 
describe with precision the order in which each question 
should be treated. Now when I reflect upon all the questions 
that have occupied my own mind ; when I compare them 
with those that have occupied all philosophers ; when I in- 
terrogate both books and myself; and above all, when' I con- 
sult the nature of the human mind— -reason as well as ex- 
perience seems to me to reduce all the problems of philosophy 
to a very small number of general problems, whose character 
is determined by the general aspect under which philosophy, or 
more particularly metaphysics, presents itself to my mind. 

Philosophy, it appears to me, is only the science of human 
nature considered in the facts which it offers to our observa- 
tion. Among these facts, there are those which refer more 
especially to the intelligence, and are therefore commonly 
called metaphysical. Metaphysical facts — the phenomena by 
which the intelligence displays itself — when reduced to general 
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formulas, constitute intellectual principles. ' Metaphysics is 
therefore the study of the intelligence in that of our intellectual 
principles. 

Intellectual principles present themselves undertwo aspects ; 
either as relative to the intelligence in which they exist, to the 
tubject that possesses them, to the consciousness and reflection 
which exercises and contemplates them,— or as relative^ to 
their objects, that is, no longer as in themselves and in our* 
selves, hut in their consequences and external applications. 
Every intellectual principle indeed has reference to the human 
mind ; and at the same time that it refers itself to the human 
mind as the subject of all knowledge and all consciousness, it 
likewise has respect to objectB aS existing oi^ of the mind that 
conceives them ; or to adopt those celebrated expressions, so 
convenient from their conciseness, precision, and force, every 
intellectual principle is either subjective or objective^ or sub^ 
jeciive and objective at the same time. There is no principle^ 
no knowledge, no idea, no perception, no sensation, which 
does not come under this general division, — a division which 
includes and divides at the outset all the problems of philoso- 
phy into two great classes : problems relative to subject^ and 
problems relative to object ; or to speak more briefly, subjeciioe 
problems, and objective problems. 

Let us unfold this general division, and deduce from it the 
particular questions which it contains. Let us examine first 
the intellectual principles, independently of the external con- 
sequences that may be derived from them. Let us develope 
the science of the subjective. 

This science is that of the internal world. It is the science 
of the me, a science entirely distinct from that of the objective^ 
which is, properly speaking, the science of the noUme, And 
this science of the me is not a romance concerning tlie nature 
of the soul, its origin, and its end ; it is the true history of the 
soul, written by reflection, at the dictation of consciousness 
and memory. It is the mind falling back upon itself, and 
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coDteroplating the spectacle presented by itself. It is occupied 
entirely with internal facts, phenomena perceptible and 
appreciable by consciousness. I call it psychology^ or, again, 
phenantenology^ in order to mark tlie nature of its objects. 
Now, in spite of the difficulties which a being thrown at first 
beyond himself — and constantly drawn to the outward world 
by the wants of his sensibility and his reason — has to encounter 
in the j/rocess of reflection, yet this science, entirely subjective 
as it is, is not above man, not beyond the reach of human 
nature. It is certain, for it is immediate. The me, and that 
with which it is occupied, are both contained in the same 
sphere, in the unity of consciousness. There the object of 
science is entirely internal ; it is perceived intuitively by the 
subject. The subject and the object are given, intimately 
connected the one with the other. All the facts of conscious- 
ness are evident of themselves, as soon as corisciousness 
attains them ; but they frequently escape its grasp, by their 
extreme delicacy, or from being enveloped in others foreign 
to themselves. Psychology gives the most perfect certainty ; 
but this' certainty is found only at a depth which it belongs not 
to all eyes to penetrate. To arrive there, it is necessary to 
abstract one^s self from the world of extension and of form in 
which we have lived so long, and whose colors now tinge all 
our thoughts and language. It is necessary also to abstract 
one^s self from the external world of being and of the absolute, 
which is even more difficult to remove than the former ; that 
is to say, abstract one^s self from an integral part of thought 
itself, for in all thought there is being and the absolute ; and, 
again, it is necessary to separate and distinguish thought with* 
out mutilating it, to disengage the phenomena of conscious* 
ness, both from the ontological notions which naturally envelope 
them, and from the logical forms which, in the developed 
intelligence, repress and restrain them ; and to do this without 
falling into mere abstractions. In fine, afler having establish* 
ed our position in this world of consciousness, so delicate and 
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shifting, it ib necessary to make a wide and profound review 
cyf all the phenomena comprehended in it; for, here, phe- 
nomena are the elements of science. We must be sure of 
having omitted no element, otherwise the science will be 
incomplete. We must be sure of having taken none upon 
supposition. We must be careful that we omit no real ele- 
ment, that we admit no foreign element, and, finally, that we 
view all the real elements in their true aspect, and in all the 
aspects which they present. When this preliminary labor has 
put us in possession of all the elements of science, It remains 
to construct the science, by bringing these dementis together, 
by csmlnning them, so as to exhibit them all in the difierent 
classes to which they would fall, and which result f5pom their 
difierent characteristics, just as the naturalist arranges the 
varieties of the vegetable and mineral world, under a certain 
number of divisions which comprehend them all. 

This done, all is not yet done ; the science ortbesulgcctiye 
b not yet exhausted ; the greatest difficulties remain to be. 
overcome. Wo have recognized the internal world, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, as consciousness at the present time 
displays them. We know the actual man, but we are still 
ignorant of primitive man. It is not enough for the human 
mind to contemplate the analytical inventory of itscognitionsv 
arranged under their respective titles. The unwecuried curi- 
osity of man cannot rest in these careful classifications : it 
goes on af\er higher problems, which at once daunt and attract 
it, which charm and defy it. We seem not lawfully to pos* 
sess present reality, until we have obtained the primitive truth ; 
and we ascend continually to the origin of our cognitions, as 
to the source of all light. With the question of the origin of 
knowledge a new question springs up, as difficult, perhaps 
more difficult. It is the question concerning the relation of 
the primitive to the actual. It is not enough to know where 
we now are, and from whence we started ; we must know all 
the road by which we arrived at the point where we now find 
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ourselves. This third question is the complement of the two 
others. Here the whole problem is solved, the science of the 
fubjedive is truly exhausted ; for when we have the two ex- 
treme points and the intermediate space, nothing more remains 
toi)e asked. 

Let us DOW consider the intellectual principles as relative 
to their external ob^ts. 

A strange thing this ! A being perceives and knows, out 
(^ his own sphere ; he is nothing but himself,^ and yet he 
knows something that is not himself. His own existence is, 
for himself, nothing but his own individuality ; and yet from 
the Boson^ of this individual world which he inhabits and which 
he constitutes, he attains to a world foreign to his own, and 
that, by powers which, altogether internal and personal as 
they are in reference to the suljject in which they inhere, ex- 
tend beyond its boundary, and discover to him things lying 
beyond his reflection and his consciousness. That the mind 
eTman is provided with these wonderful powers, no one can 
doubt ; but is their reach and application legitimate ? and does 
that which they reveal really exist ? The intellectual princi- 
ples have an incontestable authority in the internal world of 
tlie subject ; but are they equally valid in reference to their 
external objects 7 

This is eminently the objective problem. Now, as every- 
thing whioh lies. out of the consciousness is objective, and as 
all real and substantial existences are external to the con- 
sciousness, which is exercised only upon internal phenomena, 
it follows, that every problem relating to any particular being, 
or in general implying the question of existence, is an objec- 
tive problem. Finally, as the problem of the legitimacy of 
the means we have of knowing anything objective, whatever 
It be, is the problem concerning the legitimacy of the means 
we have of knowing in an absolute manner (since the absohUe 
is that which is not relative to the me, which refers to being 
in general) it follows, that the problem conceming the legiti^ 
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macy, and the validity, of all external, objective, and ontologi- 
cal knowledge, is the problem concerning absdate knowledge. 
The problem concerning the ABSOLxrrs, constitutes the Hiqheb 
Logic. 

When we are assured of the validity of our means of know- 
ing in an absolute manner, we apply these' means to spme ob- 
ject, that is, to some particular being ; and we raise the qiie&> 
ti<Mi concerning the reality of the substantial me, of the soul 
which conceives, but does not perceive itself, and of that ex- 
tended and figured substance which we call matter, and of 
that Supreme Being, the last ground of all beings, of all ex- 
ternal objects, and of the subject itself, likewise, who rises to 
him — God. 

At length, afler these problems relative to the existence of 
different particular objects, come up those which pertain to 
the modes and characteristics of this existence, problems su- 
perior to all others ; since, if k is strange that the individual 
intelligence should know that there are existences out of its 
own ^here, it is still more strange that it should know what 
passes in spheres beyond its own existence and consciousness. 

These special researches constitute the Higher Metaphy- 
sics, the science of the objective^ of essence, of the invisible ; 
for all essence, everything that is objective, is invisible to con- 
sciousness. 

Let us recapitulate. The objective problems divide them- 
selves into two great problems, the one logical, the other meta- 
physical ; namely, the problem of the absolute, the question 
concerning the reality of the existence of anything objective ; 
and the question concerning the reality of the existence of 
different particular objects. Add to these two objective ques- 
tions the three questions involved in the general question con- 
cerning the subjective, and you have all the questions of meta- 
physics. There is none which will not fall within this general 
frame-work. We have therefore satisfied the first law of 
classification. Let us endeavor to satisfy the second, and to 
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ascertain the order in which it is proper to examine each 

question. 

' Let us first consider the two prohlems which contain all the 

others, that of the subject, and that of the object. 

Whether the object exists or not, it is obvious that it exists 
for us only as it is manifested to us by. the subj^t ; and if it 
is maintained that the subject and the object are actually and 
primitively given us, the one with the other, it must always be 
admitted that, in this natural relation, the term which knows, 
should be considered, as in truth it is, the fundamental ele- 
ment of the relation. It is, therefore, with the subject that we 
are to commence. It is ourselves we are first to know ; for 
we know nothing but in ourselves, and by ourselves. It Is not 
ourselves who move around the external world, it is rather the 
external world which moves around us ; or if theselwo spheres 
have each their proper motions, and are merely correlative 
we know not the fact, except as one of them teaches it to us. 
It is thereby, always, that we are to gain the knowledge of 
everything, even the existence, and the independent existence 
of tMft other. • 

We are, then, to commence with the subject, with the mCj 
with consciousness. 

But the question concerning the subjective, involves in itself 
three others. With which of these are we to commence ? 
In the first place, one of these questions consists in determin- 
ing the relation of the other two, the relation of the primitive 
to the actual. It is clear that this cannot be treated, until 
after the other two. It remains to determine the order of the 
oUier two. Now a strict method will not hesitate to place the 
actual before the primitive ; for, by commencing with the 
primitive, we might obtain only a false primitive, which, in de- 
duction, would give only an hypothetical actual, whose rela- 
tion to the primitive would be only the relation of two hypothe- 
ses,, more or less consistent. In commencing, with the primi- 
tive, if a mistake is made, all is lost ; the science of the stdh 
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jietive is falsified, and what then will^become of the objective f 
Besides, commencing with the primitive, is to start with one 
of the most obscure and emharrassing problems, without guide 
and without light ; whereas, to begin with the actual, is to be*- 
gin with the easiest question, with the one which serves as the 
introduction to all the others. On every hand, experience and 
the experimental method have been celebrated as the triumph 
of the age, and the genius of our epoch. The experimental 
method, in Psychology, is to begin with the actual, to exhaust 
it, if possible ; to take a strict account of all the principles 
which now actually govern the intelligence ; to admit only 
those which actually present themselves, but of those to reject 
none ; to ask none of them from whence they come, or where 
they go, — it is enough that they arc actually present in nature, 
they must have a place in science. No arbitrary judgment is 
to be passed upon facts, no systematic control. We are to be 
contented to register them, one with another; nor are we to 
be in any haste to torture them, in order to force from them 
some premature theory. We are to wait patiently, until their 
number is complete, their relations unfolded, and the tlfbory 
comes forth of itself. 

If we pass now from the subjective to the objective, and if 
we investigate the order of the two questions of which the ob- 
jective is composed, it is easy to see that the logical question 
is to be treated before the metaphysical, the problem of the 
absolute and of existence in general before that of particular 
existences ; for the solution, whatever it be, of the first pro- 
blem, is the principle of the second. 

Here then are the laws of classification satisfied ; the frame- 
work of philosophy divided and arranged : now who will 
build and fill it up ? 

In the first place, has there hitherto beep a philosopher 
who has done this ? If there were, there would be a meta* 
physical science, just as there is a geometry and a chemistry. 
—But have not philosophers at least distinguished these dif* 
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fbrent parts, if they have not filled them up ? Have they nol 
sketched the outlines and proportions of the edifice, if they 
have'not.yet been able to realize it ! If this were the case, 
there would be a science commenced, a route opened, a 
method fixed. — But if philosophers have done neither of these, 
what have they done ? A few words will explain. 

The first philosophers have treated everything and resolved 
everything, but it is confusedly ; they have treated everything, 
but without method, or with arbitrary and artificial methods. 
There is not a metaphysical problem which has not been agi- 
tated in every form and analysed in a thousand ways by the 
philosophers of Greece, and by the Italian metaphysicians of 
the sixteenth century ; nevertheless, neither the former, with 
their wonderful genius, nor the latter, with all their sagacity, 
Gould discover or settle the true limits of each problem, its re- 
lations, and its extent. No philosopher previous to Descartes 
has laid down precisely and distinctly the very first problem 
of philosophy, the distinction between the subject and the ob- 
ject ; this distinction was scarcely anything but a scholastic 
and grammatical distinction, which the successors of Aristotle 
vainly agitated without being able to deduce anything from it 
but consequences of the same kind as their principle, gram- 
matical consequences which, passing from grammar into logic 
and from thence into metaphysics, oorrupted intellectual sci- 
ence and filled it with empty verbal arguments. Descartes 
himself, notwithstanding the strength and acuteness of his 
mind, did not penetrate the whole extent of this distinction ^ 
his glory consis'ts in having made it and having placed the 
true starting-point of philosophical investigations in the coii- 
sciousness, in the me ; but he was not so much aware as he 
should have been of the abyss that separates the subject from 
the object ; and af\er having laid down the problem, this great 
man resolved it far too hastily. — It was reserved for the eigh- 
teenth century to apply and extend the spirit of the Cartesian 
philosophy, and to produce three schools which, instead of 
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losing themselves in external and objective investigations, be- 
gan by an examination, more or less strict, more or less pro- 
found, of the humsm mind itself and its faculties. It belonged 
to the greatest philosopher of the last age, by the very title of 
his own philosophy to mark the characteristic of modem phi- 
losophy. The system of Kant is called the Critical Philoso* 

'phy (^Kritik.) The other two European schools, the one an- 
terior, the other contemporaneous, the school of L<x;ko and 
the school of Reid, are both far below the school of Kant, by 
the inferiority of the genius of their masters, and by the infe- 

. riority of their doctrines, and both very different from each 
other in their principles and in their consequences, yet both 
belong to the school of Kant, and are intimately connected 
with each other by the spirit of criticism and analysis by 
which they are recommended. If the analysis of Reid is 
stricter and more extended than tlmt of Locke, we must not 
forget that he had tiie advantage of all the light *which the 
works written in the system of Locke shed upon that system ; 
and we should beware of injustice towards Locke, and par- 
ticularly we should guard against being unjust to Descartes 
the founder of the modern philosophy. 

But much as the three great schools of Europe are allied 
in the general spirit that animates them, they differ as much 
in their positive principles ; and the reason of this difference 
is the particular point of view under which each of these 
schools has considered philosophy. All philosophical ques- 
tions being reducible to three great questions, in regard to 
the objective, to the question concerning the absolute and the 
reality of existences, in regard to the subjective, to that of the 
actual, and that of the primitive, the weakness of the human 
mind, which is seen in the strongest intellects, did not permit 
Locke, and Reid, and Kant to bestow their attention equally 
upon these three questions. It was directed respectively to 
one. Locke, Reid, and Kant took each a different question ^ 
so that by a fortune sufficiently remarkable, each of the thre« 
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great questions which make up metaphysics became the spe- 
cial object and the exclusive possession of one of the three 
great schools of the eighteenth century. The school of Locke 
seeks aAer the origin of. knowledge [the subfective pritni' 
iive ;] the Scotch school of Reid seeks rather after the actual 
characteristics which human knowledge presents in the de- 
veloped intelligence [the subjective actual ;] and the school of 
Kant is occupied with the legitimacy of the passage from the 
subjective to the objective [the objective logical — transcendent 
tal logic.] Let me explain : I do not mean to say that each 
of these three schools has taken up but a single problem ; I 
mean that each of them is more especially occupied with a 
particular problem, and is eminently characterized by the 
mode in which that problem is resolved. All the world is 
agreed that Locke has misconceived many of the actual 
characteristics of human knowledge ; Reid does not conceal 
that the question of their origin is of little importance in his 
view ; and Kant contents himself with indicating in general 
the source of human knowledge without investigating the spe« 
cial origin of each of those intellectual principles, those cele- 
brated categories which he established. Now it seems to me 
that in following this parallel division of the questions ahd 
schools of philosophy, the history of philosophy might be 
viewed under a new aspect. In the three great modern 
schools we might study the three great philosophical ques- 
tions ; each of these three schools, partial and incomplete in 
itself, might be extended and enlarged by the vicinity of the 
others'; opposed, they would reveal their relative imperfec- 
tions ; brought together, they would mutually supply what 
each one is deficient in- It would be an interesting and in- 
structive spectacle to show the vices of the modern schools 
by engaging them one against the other, and to bring together 
their several merits into one vast central Eclecticism which 
should combine and complete all three. The Scottish phi- 
losophy would demonstrate the vices of the philosophy of 
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Locke ; Locke would serve to question Reid on the subjects 
which he has too much neglected ; and the examination cf 
the system of Kant woyld introduce us into the depths of a 
problem which has escaped both the other schools. 



n. 

extllacts from the preface to the philosofhical 
Fragments, First Edition, 1826. 

A STSTEM is scarcely anything but the development of a 
method applied to certain objects. Notliing therefore is more 
important than to ascertain and determine, in the first place, 
the method, which we wish to pursue ; to give an account to 
ourselves of our good and our bad impulses and of the direc- 
tion in which they impel us, and to which we must know 
whether or not we mean to consent ; for our philosophy, like 
our destiny, must necessarily be our own. Undoubtedly, we 
should borrow it from truth and the necessity of things ; but 
we ought also to receive it freely, with a perfect comprehen- 
sion of what we borrow and what we receive. Philosophy, 
whether speculative or practical, is the alliance of necessity 
and liberty in the mind of the man, who spontaneously places 
himself in harmony wiih the laws of universal existence. The 
end is in the Infinite, but the point of departure is in ourselves. 
Open the books of history ; every philosopher who has re- 
spected his fellow-men, and who has not wished to offer them 
merely the indefinite results of certain dreams, has begun with 
the consideration of method. Every doctrine which has ex- 
ercised any influence, has done so and could do so, only by 
the new direction which it has given to the mind, by the new 
point of view in which it has presented the subjects of inqubry, 
that is to say, by its method. Every philosophical reform 
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has its avowed or secret priociple in a change or in an ad* 
vancement of method 

It is an incontestable fact that in England and France in 
the eighteenth century, Locke and Condillac supplanted the 
great schools of a previous date, and have reigned without 
contradiction to the present day. Instead of being irritated at 
this fact, we should endeavor to comprehend it ; for after all, 
facts do not create themselves ; they have their laws which 
are connected with the general laws of the human race. If 
the philosophy of sensation actually gained credit in England 
and France, there must have been some reason for this fact. 
Now this reason, when we come to reflect upon it, does honor 
and not discredit to the human mind. It was not its fault, if 
it could not remain in the shackles of Cartesianism ; for it be-f 
longed to Cartesianism to protect it, to satisfy all the condi- 
tions which can perpetuate a system. In the general move- 
ment of affairs and the progress of time, the spirit of analysis 
and observation was also to have. its place ; and this place it 
found in the eighteenth century. The spirit of the eighteenth 
century needs no apology. The apology for a century is the 
fact of its existence ; for its existence is a decree and a judg- 
ment of God himself ; or else history is nothing but an insig- 
nific£Uit phantasmagoria. The modern spirit is oden accused 
of incredulity and skepticism, but it is skeptical only with re- 
gard to what it does not understand, incredulous only con- 
cerning what it cannot believe, that is to say, the condition of 
understanding and of believing, at that epoch, as at many for- 
mer epochs, having been changed for the liuman race, it was 
indispensable, on pain of surrendering its independence, that 
it should impose new conditions on everything which aspired 
to govern its intelligence and its faith. Faith is neither ex- 
hausted nor diminished. The human race, like the individu- 
al, lives only by faith ; but the conditions of faith, however, 
are constantly renewed. In the eighteenth century, the gen* 
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oral condition of comprehending and of believing was that of 
having observed the object ; from that time, all philosophy 
which aspired to authority must needs be founded on observa- 
tion. Now, Cartesianism, especially with the modifications 
which it had received from Malebremche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
and Wolf, — Cartesianism, which in the second stage of its 
progress, abandons observation and loses itself in ontological 
hypotheses and scholastic formulas, could not pretend to the 
character of experimental philosophy. Another system was 
presented in this character ; and in this character, it was ac- 
cepted. Such is the explanation of the fall of Cartesianism, 
and the success of the philosophy of Locke and Condillac. If 
we reflect for a moment on the subject, the success of this 
meagre philosophy still testifies to the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the human mind, which forsakes in its turn the sjrs- 
tems which forsake it, and pursues its path even through the 
most deplorable errors, rather than not advance at all. It did 
not adopt the philosophy of sensation on account of its Mate- 
rialism ; but on account of its experimental character, which 
to a certain degree it actually possessed. The favor with 
which this philosophy was received did not come from its 
dogmas, but from its method ; and this method was not its 
own, but that of the age. And it is true that the experimen- 
tal method was the necessary fruit of time, and. not the tran- 
sient work of a sect in England and France ; and if we calm- 
ly examine the contemporary schools, the most opposed to 
that of sensation, we shall find the same pretensions to ob- 
servation and experience. Reid and Kant, in Scotland and in 
Germany, engaged in conflict against, and utterly overthrew, 
the doctrine of Locke ; but with what weapons ? With those 
of Locke himself; with the experimental method differently 
applied. Reid starts from the human mind and its faculties, 
which he analyzes in their actual operation, and the laws of 
which he determines. Kant, separating reason from all its 
objects and considering, if I may so speak, only its interior. 
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gives a profound and exquisite statistical account of it ; his 
philosophy is a Critique ; it is always that of observation and 
experience. Make the tour of Europe and of the world, you 
will everywhere find the same spirit, the same method ^ and 
this in fact constitutes the unity of the age, since this unity 

presents itself in the midst of the most striking diversities 

To be limited to observation and experience is to be limited 
to human nature ; for we observe only with ourselves, in pro- 
portion to our faculties and their laws. We are then limited 
to human nature. But what else would we have ? If the oh- 
servation which goes as far as human nature can go, does not 
suffice for the attainment of all truths and all convictions, and 
for the completion of the whole circle of science, the evil is 
certainly not in the method which limits us to our natural 
means of knowledge, but in the weakness bf those means and 
of our nature'from which we cannot escape. In fact, whatever 
method we may adopt, it is always ourselves who have made 
it or who employ it ; it is always with ourselves that we act ; 
it is always human nature which, appearing to forget itself, is 
always present, which does everything that is done or at- 
tempted, even apparently beyond its power. Either we 
must despair of science, or human nature is competent to 
attain it Observation, that is, human nature accepted as the 
sole instrument of discovery, is competent, when properly 
employed, or nothing is competent ; for we have nothing else 
and our predecessors had no more. Let us study the systems 
on which tin^e has passed sentence ; what has it destroyed ? 
What could it destroy ? The hypothetical part of those sys- 
tems. But what gave life and coherence to those hypotheses ? 
Merely certain truths which had been discovered by observa- 
tion, which observation now discovers, and which still possess, 
for that reason, the same certainty and the same novelty as 
heretofore. What has raised so high and yet sustai[\s the 
numbers of Pythagoras, the ideas of Plato, the categories of 
Aristotle ? A fact, no less real at this moment than it was in 
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antiquity, namely, that there are real elements in intelligence 
which the acquisitions of the senses alone cannot explain. 
What has produced the vision in God of Malehranche, and 
the pre-established harmony of Leibnitz ? Facts again ; — ^tbe 
fact that there is not a single cognition whk^h does not suggest 
to our minds the notion of existence, that is to say, of God ; 
the fact that our. intelligence and our sensibility, though 
inseparable, are distinct, that each has its independent laws by 
which it is governed, but that these laws have their secret re* 
lations and harmony^ If we thus examine the most celebra- 
ted hypotheses, we shall perceive that even when they are 
lost in the clouds, their root is here below in some ^t, real 
in itself; and that it is by this fact, that they have been es» 
tablished and brought into credit among men. .Every un* 
mingled error is ihcomprehensible and inadmissible.. It is 
only by its relation with the truth that it is sustained. It is 
impossible for the most extravagant systems not to have some 
reasonable aspects ; and it is always the unperceived common 
sense which gives success to the hypothesis with which it is 
combined. At the bottom, everything true and permanent in 
the i§y stems that are scattered through the course of ages ia 
the fruit of observation which oilea labors for philosophy 
without the knowledge of the philosopher ; and, what is re- 
markable, there is nothing permanent in the changing forms 
of human opinion but that which comes precisely from this 
experimental nr>ethod, which at first appears competent to 
attain only that which is transitory. 

The method of observation is good in itself. It is given to 
us by the spirit of the age, which itself is the product of the 
general spirit of the world. We have faith only in that 
method, we can do nothing except with that, and yet in Eng- 
land and in France, it has hitherto done nothing but destroy 
without building up. With us, its single work in philosophy 
is the system of transformed senscUion, And whose is the 
fault ? Not of the method, but of men. The method is irro- 
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proachable ; but it should be applied according to its true 
spirit We must do nothing but observe ; but we must ob- 
serve everything. Human nature is not impotent; but &e 
must deprive it of no portion of its strength. We may arrive 
at a permanent system ; but it is possible only on condition 
that we are not stopped at the entrance of our course by |i 
systematic prejudice. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century did not proceed and could not proceed in this manner. 
The (Spring of a struggle against the past, and wishing to 
gain by this struggle, it was experimental against the past, but 
systematic in relation to experience ; fearful of going astray 
in the ancient darkness, finding evident facts under its hand in 
sensations, it was led to rest with them : at first through weak- 
ness, for every new method is weak ; then by the dazzling in- 
fluence, at Ihat time, almost irresistible, of the success of the 
physical sciences, which seduced the attention from every otlier 
order of phenomena ; and finally, by the blindness of the spirit 
of revolution which could be enlightened only by its excesses, 
and which was destined to goon until it had obtained an abso- 
lute triumph. Its cradle had been England ; it was necessary 
that its battle-field should be France. Bacon Ims been oAen 
celebrated as the father of the experimental method ; but the 
truth is that Bacon marked out the rules and processes of 
the experimental metliod within the sphere of the physical 
sciences, but not beyond ; and that he was the first to lead 
that method astray in a systematic path, by limiting it to the 
external world and to sensibility. The language of Bacon is : 
^^ Mens humani si agat in materiam, naturam rerum et opera 
Dei contemplando, pro mode materiae operatur atque ab 
eadem determinatur : si ipsa in se vertatur, tanquam aranea 
texens telam, tunc demum indeterminata est ; et parit telas 
quasdam doctrines tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, sed quoad 
usum frivolas et inanes." • As a general rule, observation with 
Bacon is applicable only to the phenomena of sense ; but 
induction supported on this basis alone will carry us but a 

32* 
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little way. The philosophy which must needs proceed from 
such an imperfect application of Aiethod could not but be 
miserably imperfect itself. The system or tranrformed sen- 
9ation was at the end of a procedure like this ; and Bacon 
necessarily produced Condillac. Oi so much consequence are 
the aberrations of method. Even the most trifling bring in 
their train the gravest errors, which cannot be destroyed but 
by going back to their principle. The first aberration from 
the true philosophical method comes from Bacon, its conse- 
quences stop only with Ck>nd iliac, beyond whom there is no 
room for any further aberration, whether in point of method 
or of system. Is the imperfect method of Bacon admitted ? 
Then all the defects of the system of Condillac must be adop- 
ted. It is only feebleness and inconsistency which can stop 
short of them. Does the system of Condillac, in its rigor, 
shock the least attentive observation and human nature itself? 
Wc must go back to Bacon and endeavor to put a stop to the 
evil at its source ; we must borrow the experimental method 
from Bacon, but avoid corrupting observation at the outset by 
imposing on it a system. We must employ only the 'method 
of observation, but apply it to all facts, whatever they may be, 
provided they exist ; its accuracy depends on its impartiality, 
and impartiality is found only in universality. In this way, 
perhaps, may be established the long-sought alliance between 
the metaphysical and the physical sciences, not by the sys- 
tematic sacrifice of the one to the other, but by the unity of 
their method applied to different phenomena. It might be 
possible, in this way, to satisfy the conditions of the spirit of 
the age, and of all that was legitimate and necessary in the 
revolution of the eighteenth century ; and also perhaps to 
satisfy the most elevated wants of human nature, which are 
facts in themselves, facts no less incontestable and imperious 

than any others 

Facts, therefore, are the point of departure, if not the limit 
of philosophy. Now facts, whatever they may be, exist for 
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V3 bnly as they come to our consciousness. It is there alone 
that observation seizes them and describes them, before com- 
mitting them to induction, which forces them to reveal the 
consequences which they contain in their bosom. The field 
of philosophical observation is consciousness ; there is no other ; 
but in this notliing is to be neglected ; everything is important, 
for everything is linked together ; and if one part be wanting, 
complete unity is unattainable. To return within our con- 
sciousness, and scrupulously to study all the phenomena, their 
difierences and their relations ; — ^this is the primary study of 
philosophy. Its scientific name is psycholc^. Psychology 
is then the condition and as it were the vestibule of philoeo* 
phy. The psychological method consists in completely re- 
turing within the world of consciousness, in order to become 
familiar in that sphere where all is reality, but where the reali- 
ty is so various and so delicate ; and the ps3rchological talent 
consists in placing ourselves at will within this interior world, 
in presenting the spectacle there displayed to ourselves ; and 
in reproducing freely and distinctly all the facts which are ac* 
cidently and confusedly brought to our notice by the circum- 
stances of life 

As soon as we return within our consciousness, and, free 
from every systematic view, observe the diversified phenome- 
na which are there exhibited, with the actual characteristics 
which distinguish them, we are at first struck with the presence 
of a muhitude of phenomena which it is impossible to con- 
found with those of sensibility. Sensation and the notions 
which it furnishes or with which it is combined indeed con- 
stitute an actual order of phenomena in our consciousness ; 
but it also presents other facts no less incontestable which we 
may reduce to two great classes, voluntary facts and rational 
facts. The will is not sensation ; for the will often combats 
sensation ; and it is even in thb opposition that it is most sig- 
nally manifested. Neither i»the reason identical with sensa- 
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tion ; for among the notions which reason famishes, there are 
some, the characteristics of which are irreconcilable with those 
of the sensible phenomena, for example, the notions of cause, 
of substance, of time, of space, of unity, and the like. Let 
sensation be tortured, as much as you please, you will neyer 
draw from it the characteristics of universality and necessity 
by which these notions and many others are incontestably 
distinguished. The case is the same with regard to the no- 
tion of the Good tod that of the Beautiful ; and, consequently, 
art and morality are enfranchised from the origin and the 
limits which have been imposed upon them by the exclusive 
philosophy of sensation, and placed, together with meta- 
physics, in a superior and independent sphere. But this 
sphere itself, in all its sublimity, composes a portion of our 
consciousness, and hence falls within the reach of observa- 
tion. Observation disengages it from the clouds in which it 
is usually enveloped, and gives to the phenomena which it 
comprises the same authority with the other phenomena of 
which consciousness is the theatre. The method of observa- 
tion, accordingly, in the limits within which it is at first held 
by a wise circumspection, presents to us already many attrac- 
tive prospects. These we must follow and enlarge. 

The first duty of the psychological method is to retire 
within the field of consciousness, where there is nothing but 
phenomena, that are all capable of being perceived and judged 
by observation. Now as no substantial existence fulls under 
the eye of consciousness, it follows that the first effect of a 
rigid application of method is to postpone the subject of on- 
tology. It postpones it, I say, but does not destroy it. It is 
a fact, indeed, attested by observation that in this same con- 
sciousness, in which there is nothing but phenomena, there 
are found notions, whose regular development passes the 
limits of consciousness and attains the knowledge of actual 
existences. Would you stop the development of these no- 
tions ? You would then arbitrarily limit the compass of a 
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fact, you wpuld attack this fact itself, and thus shake the au- 
thority of all other facts. We must either call ip question the 
authority of consciousness in itself; or admit this authority 
without reserve for all the facts attested by consciousness. 
The reason is no less certain and real than the will or the 
sensibility; its certainty once admitted, we must follow it 
wherever it rigorously conducts, though it be even into the 
depths of ontology. For example, it is a rational fact attested 
by consciousness, that in the view of intelligence, every phe- 
nomenon which is presented supposes a cause. It is a fact 
moreover that this principle of causality is marked with the 
characteristics of universality and necessity.' If it be univer- 
sal and necessary, to limit it would be to destroy it. Now in 
the phenomenon of sensation, the principle of causality inter- 
venes universally and necessarily, and refers this phenof[nenon 
to a cause ; and our consciousness testifying that this cause is 
not the personal cause which the will represents, it follows 
that the principle of causality in its irresistible application 
conducts to an impersonal cause, that is to say, to^n external 
cause, which subsequently, and always irresistibly, the prin- 
ciple of causality enriches with the characteristics and laws, 
of which the aggregate is the Universe. Here then is an 
existence ; but an existence revealed by a principle which is 
itself attested by consciousness. Here is a primary step in 
ontology, but by the path of psychology, that is to say, of bb- 
servatidn. We are led by similar processes to the Cause of 
all causes, to the substantial Cause ; to God, and not only to a 
God of Power, but to a Grod of Justice, a God of Holiness ;s 
so that this experimental method, which applied to a single 
order of phenomena, incomplete and exclusive, destroyed on- 
tology and the higher elements of consciousness, applied with 
fidelity, firmness, and completeness, to all the phenomena, 
builds up that which it had overthrown, and by itself furnishes 
ontolo^ with a sure and legitimate instrument. Thus, hav"* 
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ing commenced with modesty, we can end with results whose 
certainty is equalled by their importance. ...... 

Sensible facts are necessary. We do not impute them to 
ourselves. Bational facts are also necessary ; and reason is 
no less independent of the will than sensibility. Voluntary 
facts alone are marked in the view of consciousness with the 
characteristics of personality and responsibility. The will 
alone is the person or the me. The me is the centre of the 
intellectual sphere. So Fong as the me does not exists the 
conditions of the existence of all the other phenomena might 
be in force, but, without relation to the me, they would not be 
reflected in the consciousness and would be for it as though 
they were not. On the other hand, the will creates none of 
the rational and sensible phenomena ; it even supposes them, 
since it does not apprehend itself, except in distinction from ' 
them. We do not find ourselves, except in a foreign world, 
between two orders of phenomena which do not pertain to us, 
which we do not even perceive, except on condition of sepa- 
rating ourselves from them. Still further, we do not perceive 
at all, except by a light which does not come from ourselves, 
for our personality is the will and nothing more ; all light 
comes from reason ; and it is reason which perceives both it- 
self, and the sensibility which envelopes it, and the will which 
it obliges, without constraining. The element of knowledge 
is rational by its essence ; and consciousness, although com- 
posed of three integrant and inseparable elements, borrows its 
mos^ immediate foundation from reason, without which no 
knowledge would be possible, and consequently no conscious- 
ness. Sensibility is the external condition of consciousness ; 
the wiH is its centre ; and reason its light. A profound and 
thorough analysis of reason is one of the most delicate under- 
takings of psychology. 

Reason is impersonal in its nature. It is not we who make 
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it It is 60 far from being individual, that its peculiar charao« 
teristics are the opposite of individuality, namely, universality 
and necessity ; since it is to reason, that we owe the know- 
ledge of universal and necessary truths, of principles which 
we all obey, and which we cannot but obey. The existence 
of these principles is then a preliminary fact which it was es- 
sential to establish in the first place upon the most complete 
evidence. It is a triumph of the method of observation, to 
which it must have been indebted for an incontestable basis. 
Then comes the question with regard to the precise number 
of these regulating principles of reason, which, as far as we 
are concerned, are reason itself. After having established the 
existence of such principles, it is the business of method to at- 
tempt a complete enumeration and a rigorous classification of 
them. Plato, who following Pythagoras, built his philosophy 
on these principles, neglected to count them ; it seems as if 
he shrunk from permitting a profane analysis to touch those 
divine wings oq which he soared into the world of ideas. The 
methodical Aristotle, faithful to his master, but still more faith- 
ful to analysis, after having changed ideas into categories, 
submitted them to a severe examination and did not hesitato 
to give a list of them. This list, so much despised by frivo- 
lous minds as an arid nomenclature, is the boldest and th« 
most hazardous eflbrt of method. Is the list of Aristotle com- 
plete ? r believe that it is. It exhausts the subject. Liet this 
be its immortal glory. But if the enumeration is complete, is 
there nothing to be desired in the classification and the ar- 
rangement of the categories? Here commences the defect 
of the list of Aristotle. In my opinion, its order is arbitrary 
and does not* correspond to the progressive development of 
intelligence. Besides, does not this list contain repeti- 
tions ? Would it not be possible to reduce it ? I have no 
doubt of it. Among modern systems, Cartesianism recogni- 
zes necessary truths ; but it makes no attempt at complete- 
ness and precision with regard to them. In the eighteenth 
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century, in France, necessary truths were set aside as by the 
previous question ; they did not even receive the honor of be- 
ing submitted to exaniination ; they were guilty of being found 
in the old system ; they must be sacrificed tp sensation, the 
only basis and standard of all possible truth. The Scottish 
school which restored them to honor, enumerated a part of 
them, but did not think of making a complete account. It 
was reserved for Kant to renew the undertaking of Aristotle, 
and the first afnong the modems, to attempt to form a com- 
plete list of the laws of thought. Of these, Kant made an ex- 
act and profound review ; and his labor, hi this respect, is su- 
perior even to that of Aristotle ; but, in my opinion, similar 
charges can be brought against him ; and a long and detailed 
examination may have demonstrated to tliose who attended 
my Course of 1818, that if the list of Kant is complete, it is 
arbitrary in its classification, and is susceptible of a legitimate 
reduction. If I have accomplished anything useful in my 
teaching, it is perhaps on this point. I have at least renewed 
an important question ; I have debated the -two most celebra- 
ted solutions ; and I have ventured to propose another which 
time and discussion have not yet shaken. In my opinion, all 
the laws of thought may be reduced to two, namely, the law 
of causality and that of substance. These are the two essen- 
tial and fundamental laws, of which all others are only deriva- 
tives, developed in an order by no means arbitrary. I have 
demonsftrated, as I think, that if we examine these two laws 
in the brder of the nature of things, the first is that of sub- 
stance and the second that of causality ; while in the order of 
the acquisition of our ideas, the law of causality precedes that 
of substance, or rather both are given to us together, and are 
contemporary in our consciousness. 

It is not sufficient to have enumerated, classed, and reduced 
to a system the laws of reason ; we must prove that they are 
absolute, in order to prove that their consequences, whatever 
they may be, are also absolute. Here is the defect of the 
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celebrated discussion of Kant respecting the ObjectiYe and 
Sub^tive in human knowledge. That great man, afler see- 
ing 90 clearly all the laws which preside over thought, struck 
with the character of necessity which they bear, that is to say, 
our inability not to recognise and follow them, supposed that 
he saw in this very fact a bond of dependence and relative* 
~ ness with respect to the me, the peculiar and distinctive char* 
acteristic of which he was far from having completely 
ftithomed. Now as soon as the laws of reason are degraded 
to being nothing but laws relative to the human condition, 
their whole compass is circumscribed by the sphere of our 
personal nature; and their widest consequences, always 
marked with an indelible character of subjectivity, engender 
only irresistible persuasions, if you please, but no indepen- 
dent truths. This is ihe procedure, by which that incompar- 
able analyst, af\er having so well described all the laws of 
thought, reduces them to impotence ; and with ail the condi- 
tions of certainty, arrives at an ontological skepticism, from 
which he finds no other asylum than the sublime inconse- 
quence of allowing more objectivity to the laws of practical 
reason than those of speculative reason. The whole endeavor 
of my Lectures of 1818, after a systematic catalogue of the 
laws of reason, was to free them from the character of sub- 
jectivity which seemed to be imposed upon them by that of 
necessity ; to reinstate them in their independence ; and to 
save philosophy from the rock on which it had been thrown 
the moment of reaching the port. Our public discussions, 
for several months, were devoted to showing that the laws of 
human reason are nothing less than the laws of reason in it- 
self. More faithful than ever to the psychological method, 
instead of departing from observation, I plunged into it more 
deeply : and it is by observation that in the recesses of con- 
sciousness, and at a depth to which Kant did_not penetrate, 
under the apparent relativeness and subjectivity of the neces- 
sary principles of thought, I detected and unfolded the fact, 

93 
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instantaneous but real, of the spontaneous perception of truth, 
— a perception, which not reflecting itself immediately, pass- 
es without notice in the interior consciousness, but is the actu- 
al basis of that which, at a subsequent period, in a logical 
form and in the hands of teflection, becomes a necessary 
conception. All subjectivity, with all that is of a reflective 
character, expires in the spontaneity of perception. But the 
spontaneous perception is so pure that it escapes our notice ; 
it is the reflected light which strikes us, but often obscuring, 
by its false brightness, the purity of the primitive light Rea- 
son, it is true, becomes subjective by its relation to the free 
and voluntary roe, the seat and type of all subjectivity ; but 
in itself it is impersonal ; it belongs to no one individual rath- 
erthan another within the compass of humanity ; it belongs 
not even to humanity itself; and its laws consequently de- 
pend only on themselves. They preside over and govern hu- 
manity which perceives them, as well as nature which repre- 
sents them ; but they belong neither to the one nor the other. 
It might even be said with greater truth that nature and hu- 
manity belong to them ; since they have no beauty or truth 
but by their relation to intelligence, and since nature without 
the laws by which it is governed, and humanity without the 
principles which guide it, would soon be lost in tlie abyss of 
nothingness from which they could never escape. The laws 
of intelligence therefore constitute a separate world, which 
governs the visible world, presides over its movements, sus- 
tains and preserves it, but does not depend upon it. This is 
the intelligible world, the sphere of itZeos, distinct from and 
independent of their subjects, internal and external, which 
Plato had glimpses of, and which modern analysis and psy- 
chology still discover at the present day in the depths of con- 
sciousness. 

The laws of thought having been demonstrated to be abso- 
lute, induction can make use of them without hesitation ; and 
from absolute principles obtained by observation can legiti- 
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mately conduct us to a point beyond the immediate sphere of 
observation itself. Now, among the laws of thought given by 
psychology, the two fundamental laws which contain all the 
others, the law of causality and the law of substance, irresis- 
tibly applied to themselves, elevate us immediately to their 
cause and their substance ; and as they are absolute, they el- 
evate us to an absolute cause and an absolute substance. But 
an absolute cause and an absolute substance are identical in 
essence ; since every absolute cause must be substance in so 
far as it is absolute, and every absolute substance^ must be 
cause in order to be able to manifest itself. Besides, an ab- 
solute substance must be One, in order to be absolute ; two 
absolutes are a contradiction ; and the absolute substance 
must be One, or not at all. We may even say that all sub- 
stance is absolute in so far as it is substance, and consequent- 
ly One ; for relative substances destroy the very idea of sub^- 
stance, and finite substances which suppose beyond them an- 
other substance still to which they belong, bear a strong re- 
semblance to phenomena. The Unity of substance, there- 
fore, is involved in the very idea of substance, which is de- 
rived from the law of substance, an incontestable result of 
psychological observation ; so that experience applied to con- 
sciousness, at a certain degree of profoundness, gives that 
which appears at first view to be the most opposed to it, 
namely, ontology. In fact, substantial causality is Being in 
itself; the rational laws, therefore, are laws of Being, and rea* 
son is the true existence. Thus, as analysis applied to con- 
sciousness at first separated reason from personality, so now 
on the elevated point to which we have been conducted by 
analysis, we perceive that reason and its laws, referred to sub- 
stance, can be neither a modification nor an eflfect of the me, 
since they are the immediate effect of the manifestation of ab- 
aohiXe substance. Ontology, therefore, returns to psychology 
the lights which it borrows from it ; and we thus arrive at the 
identity of the two extremities of science. 
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Such is the analysis of reason. That of activity is not less 
important. Of all the active phenomena, the most striking 
undoubtedly is that of will. It iili a fact, that in the midst of 
the movements which are carried on within us by external 
agents in sfHte of ourselves, we have the power of commenr 
cing a different movement, in the first place of conceiving it, 
then of deliberating whether we shall execute it, finally of re* 
solving and proceeding to execution, of beginning it, of pur- 
suing or -suspending it, of accomplishing oi retarding it, and 
at all times of controlling it. The fact is certain ; and it is 
no less certain, that the movement accomplished on these con- 
ditions assumes a new character in our eyes ; we impute it 
to ourselves, we refer it as an effect to ourselves, and in that 
ease we consider ourselves as its cause. This is the origin of 
our notion of cause, not of an abstract cause, but of a per- 
sonal cause, of ourselves. The peculiar characteristic of the 
me is causality, or will, since we refer to ourselves, we impute 
to ourselves, only what we cause, and we cause only what 
we will. To will, to cause,, to exist for ourselves, — these are 
synonymous expressions of the same fact which comprises at 
once will, causality, and personality. The relation of the 
will and the person is not a simple relation of co-existence ; 
it is a true relation of identity. To exist for ourselves is not 
one thing, and to will another, for in that case, there could be 
impersonal volitions, which is contrary to facts, or a personal- 
ity, or self-conscious me without will, which is impossible ; for 
to know myself as the me, is to distinguish myself from a not 
me ; now, we cannot distinguish ourselves from that but by 
separating ourselves from it, by leaving the impersonal move- 
ment and producing one which we impute to ourselves, that 
is to say, by exercising an act of volition. Will therefore is 
the essence of the person. The movements of sensibility^ 
the desires, the passions, so far from constituting personality, 
destroy it. Personality and passion are essentially in an in- 
verse relation, in an opposition to each other which constitutes 
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life. As we can find the element of personality only in the 
will, so also we can find the element of causality only in thq 
same place. We must not confound the will or the internal 
causality which immediately produces eflects internal at first 
like their cause, with the external and actually passive instru- 
ments of this causality, which as instruments, appear at first 
sight also to produce effects, but without being their primary 
cause, that is to say, their true cause. When 1 throw a ball 
against another, it is not the ball which actually causes the 
motion that it communicates, for this motion was communicated 
to it by the hand, by the muscles which, in our wonderful organ- 
ization are at the service of the will. Properly speaking, these 
actions are only effects connected with one another, alternately 
resembling causes, without containing a single real cause, and 
all traceable as effects, more or less distinctly, to the will as 
their primary cause. If we seek the notion of cause in the 
action of one ball upon another, as was done previously to 
Hume ; or in the action of the hand on the ball, and of the 
primary muscles of motion on their extremities, or even in the 
action of the will on the muscle, as was done by M. Maine de 
Biran ; we shall find it in none of these cases, not even in the 
last, for it is possible that there should be a paralysis of the 
muscles which deprives the will of power over them, makes 
it unproductive, incapable of being a cause, and consequently 
of suggesting the notion of it. But what no paralysis can 
prevent, is the action of the will on itself, the production of a 
resolution, that is to say, an act of causation entirely mental, the 
primitive type of all causality, of which all external move- 
ments, commencing with the muscular effort and ending with 
the action of one ball on another, are only symbols more or 
less imperfect. The first cause for us therefore is the will, of 
which the first effect is a volition. This is at once the highest 
and the purest source of the notion of cause, which thus be- 
comes identical with that of personality. And it is the taking 
possession, so to speak, of the cause in the will and the personal* 
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• ity which is the condition for us of the ulterior or simultaneous 
coiK^tion of external impersonal causes. 

The phenomenon of will presents the following elements ; 
1. to decide upon an act to he performed ; ^. to deliherate ; 
3. to resolve. Now if we look at it, it is reason which com- 
poses the first element entirely, and even the second ; for it 
is reason also which deliherates, but it is not reason which re* 
solves and determines. Now reason, which is thus combined 
with will, is combined in a reflective form ; to ccnaceive an 
end, to deliberate, involves the idea of reflection. Reflection 
is therefor^ the condition of every voluntary act, if every 
voluntary act supposes a predetermination of its object and a 
process of deliberation. Now to act voluntarily, is, as we 
have seen, to act in this manner ; and it is because the will is 
in fact reflective, that it presents such a striking phenomenon. 
But can a reflective operation be a primitive opemtion } To 
will is, — with the consciousness that we can resolve and act, 
— to deliberate whether we shall resolve, whether we shall 
act in such or such a manner, and to decide in favor of one 
or the other. The result of this choice, of this decision pre- 
ceded by deliberation and predetermination, is volition, the 
immediate effect of personal activity ; but in order to resolve 
and to act in this manner, it was necessary to know that we 
could resolve and act, it was necessary that we should have 
previously resolved and acted in a different manner, without 
deliberation or predetermination, that is to say, without reflec- 
tion. The operation previous to reflection is spontaneity. It is 
a fact that even now we often act without having deliberated, 
and that rational perception spontaneously making known to 
us the act to be perfornried, the personal activity also sponta- 
neously enters into operation and resolves at once, not by a 
foreign impulse, but by a kind of immediate inspiration, prior 
to reflection and often superior to it. The QtiHl mourut ! of 
the old Horatius, the a moi^ Auvergne ! of the brave d^Assas, 
are not bUnd impulses and in consequence destitute of mo- 
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lality ; but neither is it from reasoning or reflection that they 
are borrowed by heroism. The phenomenon of spontaneous 
activity therefore is no less real than that of voluntary activity. 
Only, as everjnhing which is reflective is completely deter- 
mined, and for that reason distinct, the phenomenon of volun- 
tary and reflective activity is more clear than that of sponta- 
neous activity, which is less determined and more obscure. 
Morepver, the characteristic of every voluntary act is the 
power of repeating itself at will, the power of being sum- 
moned, so to speak, before the tribunal of consciousness, 
which examines and describes it at its leisure ; while on the 
other hand, as it is the characteristic of a spontaneous act that 
it is not voluntary, the spontaneous act is not repeated at will, 
and when it takes place is either unperceived or irrevocable, 
and cannot be aflerwards summoned back but on condition of 
being reflective, that is to say, of being destroyed, as a spon- 
taneous fact. Spontaneity is therefore necessarily subjected 
to that obscurity which surrounds everything which is primi- 
tive and instantaneous. 

With all our seeking, we can discover no other modes of 
action. Reflection and spontaneity comprise all the real forms 
of activity. 

Reflection as a principle and as a fact supposes and follows 
spontaneity ; but as there can be nothing in the Reflective 
which is not in the Spontaneous, all that we have said of t^e 
one will apply to the other ; and although spontaneity is not 
accompanied either with predetermination or deliberation, it, 
is no less than will a real power of action and consequently a 
productive cause, and consequently again, a personal cause* 
Spontaneity then contains all that is contained by the will ; 
and it contains it previously to that, in a less determined, but 
purer form ; and hence we arrive at the immediate source of 
causality and of the me. The me already exists with the 
productive power which characterizes it in the flashing forth 
of spontaneity ; and it is in this instantaneous flashing forth 
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that it instantaneously apprehends itself. We might say that 
it discovers itself in spontaneity, and establishes itself in reflec- 
tion. The me, says Fichte, supposes itself in a voluntary de- 
termination. This point of view is that of reflection. In or- 
der for the me to suppose itself, as Fichte says, it is necessary 
that it should clearly distinguish itself from the not-me. To 
distinguish is to deny ; to distinguish one thing from another, 
is to affirm again, but by denying ; it is to affirm, after having 
denied. Now it is not true that the intellectual life com- 
mences with a negation ; and before reflection and the fact to 
the description of which Fichte has for ever attached his 
name, there is another operation, in which the me finds itself 
-without seeking, supposes itself, if you please, but without 
having wished to suppose itself, by the sole virtue, the pecu- 
liar energy of the activity, which it recognises, as it manifests 
it, but without having previously known it ; for the activity is 
revealed to itself only by its acts, and the first act must have 
been the effect of a power which has hitherto been ignorant 
of ftself. 

What then is this power which is revealed only by its acts, 
which finds and perceives itself in spontaneity, and again finds 
and reflects upon itself in will ? 

Whether spontaneous or voluntary, all personal acts have 
this characteristic in common, that they can be referred 
immediately to a cause which has its point of departure alto- 
gether in itself, that is to sny, that they are free ; such is the 
proper notion of liberty. Liberty cannot be confined to the 
will, for in that case, spontaneity would not be free ; and on 
the other hand, liberty cannot consist merely in spontaneity, 
for then the will in its turn would not be free. If therefore 
the two phenomena are equally free, they can be so only on 
the condition, that we discard from the notion of liberty every 
thing which belongs exclusively either to one or the other of 
the two phenomena, and that we allow to it only what is com- 
mon to both. Now, what circumstance is common to both 
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except that they have iheir point of departure in themselves, 
and that they can he referred immediately to a cause, which 
IS thehr proper cause, and which acts only hy its own energy ? 
Liberty being the common characteristic of spontaneity and of 
win, comprises both these phenomena in itself; it ought to 
possess and it consequently docs possess something more 
general than either, and which constitutes their identity. This 
is the only theory of liberty that agrees with the different facts 
which are announced as free by the consciousness of the 
human race, and which in their diversities have occasioned 
theories in contradiction with each other, because they have 
been constructed exclusively for a specific order of pheno- 
mena. Thus, for example, the theory which concentrates 
liberty in the will must needs admit no other than reflective 
liberty, preceded by a predetermination, accompanied with a 
process of deliberation, and marked with characteristics which 
greatly reduce the number of free acts, which take away 
liberty from everything which is not reflective, from the en- 
thusiasm of the poet and artist in the moment of creation, 
from the ignorance which reflects but litlle and scarcely acts 
otherwise than spontaneously, that is to say, from three 
quarters of the human race. Because the expression free-will 
implies the idea of choice, of comparison, and of reflection, 
these conditions have been imposed on liberty, of which free- 
will is only one form ; free-will is free-volition, that is to say, 
volition ; but will is so far from being adequate to the extent 
of liberty, that even language adds to it the epithet free, thus 
referring it to something still more general than itself. We 
may assert the same of spontaneity. Disengaged from the 
accompaniment more or less tardy of reflection, of comparison, 
and of deliberation, spontaneity manifests liberty in a purer 
form, but it is only one form of liberty and not liberty entire ; 
the fundamental idea of liberty is that of a power which, under 
whatever form it act, acts only by an enei^y (leouliar to itself. 
If liberty is distinct from free phenomena, — as the charac* 
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teristic of every phenomenon is to be iftore or less deternuned, 
but always to be so in some degree, — ^it follows that the 
peculiar characteristic of liberty in its contrast with free 
phenomena, is indetermination. Liberty therefore is not a 
form of activity, but activity in itself, the indetermined activity, 
which, precisely on that account, determines itself in one form 
or another. Hence it follows, once more, tliat the me or the 
personal activity, spontaneous or reflective, represents only 
the determined form of activity, but not its essence. Liberty 
is the ideal of the me ; the me must needs constantly tend to 
it, without ever arriving at it ; it participates in it, but is not 
identical with it. The me is liberty in action, not liberty in 
power ; it is a cause, but a cause phenomenal and not substan- 
tial, relative and not absolute. The absolute me of Fichte is 
a contradiction. The very terms imply that nothing absolute 
and substantial is to be found in what is determined, that is to 
say, phenomenal. In respect to activity, substance then can- 
not be found but beyond and above all phenomenal activity, 
in power not yet passed into action, in the indetermined 
essence which is capable of self-determination j in liberty dis- 
engaged from its forms, which limit while they determine it. 
We are thus arrived then in the analysis of the me, by the 
way of psychology still, at a new aspect of ontology, at a 
substantial activity, anterior and superior to all phenomenal 
activity, which produces all the phenomena of activity, survives 
them all and renews them all, immortal and inexhaustible in 
the destruction of its temporary manifestations. And it is a 
remarkable fact, again, that this absolute activity, in its 
development, assumes two forms parallel with those of 
reason, namely, spontaneity and reflection. These two ele- 
ments are found in one sphere as well as the other, and the 
principle of both is always a substantial causality. Activity 
and reason, liberty and intelligence are therefore intimately 
combined with each other in the unity of substance. 

The last phenomenon of consciousness which we have not 
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yet analyzed, sensation, would require similar developments, 
but the time does not admit of them. I must content myself 
with a few words which thinkers will comprehend, and which 
will serve at least as a touch-stone for my future labors on the 
philosophy of nature. 

Sensation is a phenomenon of consciousness no less incon- 
testable than either of the others ; now if this phenomenon is 
real, as no phenomenon is sufficient to itself, reason which acts 
under the law of causality and of substance compels us to 
refer the phenomenon of sensation to an existing cause ; and 
as this cause is evidently not the me, it is necessary that 
reason should refer sensation to another cause, for the action 
of reason is irresistible ; it refers it therefore to a cause foreign 
to the me, placed beyond the influence of the me, that is to 
say, to an external cause ; this is our notion of the outward 
world as opposed to the inward world which the me constitutes 
and fills, our notion of an external object as opposed to the 
subject which is personality itself, our notion of passivity as 
opposed to liberty. But let us not be deceived by the ex- 
pression passivity ; for the me is not passive and cannot be so, 
sinc^ it consists in free activity ; neither is the object any more 
passive, since it is made known to us only in the character of 
cause, of active force. Passivity therefore is nothing but a 
relation between two forces which act on each other. Vary 
and multiply the phenomenon of sensation, reason always and 
necessarily refers it to a cause which it successively charges, 
in proportion to the extent. of experience, not with the internal 
modification of the subject, but with the objective qualities 
capable of producing them, that is to say, it developes the 
nojtion of cause, but without departing from it, for qualities 
are always causes and can be known only as such. The ex- 
ternal world therefore is nothing but an assemblage of causes 
corresponding to our real or possible sensations ; the relation 
of these causes with each other is the order of the world. 
The world accordingly is of the same stuff with ourselves, and 
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nature is the sister of man ; it is active, living, animated like 
him ; and its history is a drama no less than our own. 

Besides, as the development of the personal or human force 
takes place in consciousness, in some sort, under the auspices 
of reason, which we recognize as our law even when we vio- 
late it ; so the external forces are necessarily conceived of as 
submitted to laws in their development, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the laws of external forces are nothing but their mode 
of development, the constancy of which forms what we call 
regularity. Force in nature is distinct from its law, aS per- 
sonality in us is distinct from reason ; distinct, I say, and not 
separate ; for all force carries its law with it and manifests it 
in its action and by its action. Now, all law supposes a rea- 
son, and the laws of the world are nothing but reason as man- 
ifested in the world. Here then is a new relation of man witl^ 
nature. Nature, like humanity, is composed of laws and of 
forces, of reason and of activity ; and in this point of view, 
the two worlds are again brought closely together. 

Is there nothing further ? As we have reduced the laws 
of reason and the modes of free force to two, could we not 
also attempt a reduction of the forces of nature and of their 
laws ? Could we not reduce all the regular modes of the ac- 
tion of nature to two, which in their relation with the sponta- 
neous and the reflective action of the me and of reason, would 
exhibit a still more intimate harmony than that which we have 
just indicated between the internal and the external world ? 
It will be perceived that I here allude to expansion and con- 
centration ; but so long as methodical labors shall not have 
converted these conjectures into certainty, I will hope and be 
silent; I will content myself with remarking that the philo- 
sophical considerations which reduce the notion of the exter- 
nal world to that of force have already gained currency, and 
secretly preside over modern Physics. What physical inqui- 
rer, since Euler, seeks anything in nature but forces and laws ? 
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Who now speaks of atoms ? And even molecules, tbe oid 
atoms revived, — who defends them as an)rthing but an hypo- 
thesis ? If the fact be incontestable, if modern Physics be 
now employed only with forces and laws, I draw the rigorous 
conclusion from it, that the science of Physics, whether it 
know it or not, is no longer material, and that it became spiv* 
itual when it rejected every other method than observation and 
induction which can never lead to aught but forces and laws. 
Now what is there material in forces and laws ? The physi- 
cal sciences then themselves have entered into the broad patE 
of an enlightened Spiritualism; and they have only to march 
with a firm step, and to gain a more and more profound know- 
ledge of forces and laws, in order to arrive at more important 
generalizations. Let us go still further. As it is a law al- 
ready recognized of the same reason which governs humani- 
ty and nature, to refer every finite cause and every multiple 
law, that is to say, every phenomenal cause and every phe- 
nomenal law, to something absolute which leaves nothing to be 
sought beyond it in relation to existence, that is to say, to a 
substance ; so this law refers the external world composed of 
forces and laws to a substance, which must needs be a cause 
in order to be the subject of the causes of-this world, which 
must needs be an intelligence in order to be the subject of its 
laws, a substance, in fine, which must needs be the identity of 
activity and intelligence. We are thus arrived accordingly, 
for the second time, by observation and induction in the ex- 
ternal sphere, at precisely the same point to which observa- 
tion and induction have successively conducted us in the 
sphere of personality and in that of reason ; consciousness in 
its triplicity, is therefore one ; the physical and moral world is 
one, science is one, that is to say, in other words, God is One. 
Let us sum up these ideas, and at the same time more fully 
unfold them. 

In returning within our consciousness, we have seen that the 
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relation of reason, of activity, and of sensation is so intimate, 
that one of these elements being given, the other two imme- 
diately come into exercise, and that this element is the free*'' 
activity. Without the free activity or the me, consciousness 
does not exist, that is to say, the other two phenomena, wheth- 
er they take place or not, are as if they were not, for the me 
which does not yet exist. Now the me does not exist for it- 
self, does not and cannot perceive itself, but by distinguishing 
itself from sensation, which by that act is perceived, and which 
thus takes its place in consciousness. But 9s the me cannot 
perceive itself, nor perceive sensation except by perceiving, 
that is to say, by the intervention of reason, the necessary 
principle of all perception, of all knowledge, it follows that the 
exeicise of reason is contemporary with the exercise of per- 
sonal activity and with sensible impressions. The triplicity 
of consciousness, the elements of which are distinct and irre- 
ducible one to the other, is then resolved into a single fact, as 
the unity of consciousness exists only on condition of that tri- 
plicity. Moreover, if the three elementary phenomena of 
consciousness are contemporary, if reason immediately illu- 
mines the activity which then distinguishes itself from sensa- 
tion ; as reason is only the action of the two great laws of 
causality and of substance, it is necessary that reason should 
immediately refer the action to an internal cause and sub- 
stance, namely, the me, and sensation, to an external cause 
and substance, the not-me ; but as it cannot rest in them as 
causes truly substantial, both because their contingent and 
phenomenal character takes from them every claim to being 
absolute and substantial, and because as they are two, they 
limit each other and thus exclude each other from the rank of 
substance, it is necessary thai reason should refer them to a 
single substantial cause, beyond which there is nothing 10 be 
sought in relation to existence, that is to say, in respect of 
cause and substance, for existence is the identity of both. The 
substantial and causative existence, therefore, with the two fi- 
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nite causes or substances in which it developes itself, is made 
known at the same time with these two causes, with the dif- 
ferences which separate them, and the bond of nature which 
connects them, that is to say, ontology is given to us at the 
same time in its completeness, and even at the same time with 
psychology. Thus, in the first fact of consciousness, the psy- 
chological unity in its triplicity is found, so to speak, face to 
face with the ontological unity in its parallel triplicity. The 
fact of consciousness which comprehends three internal ele- 
ments reyeals to us also three external elements. Every fact 
of consciousness is psychological and ontological at once, and 
contains already the three great ideas which science after- 
wards divides or brings together, but which it cannot go be- 
yond, namely, man, nature, and God. But man, nature, and 
God as revealed by consciousness are not vain formulas, 
but facts and realities. Man is not in the, consciousness with- 
out nature, nor nature without man, but both meet together in 
their opposition and their reciprocity, as causes, and as rela- 
tive causes, the nature of which is always . to develope them- 
selves, and always by each other. The God of consciousness 
is not an abstract God, a solitary monarch exiled beyond the 
limits of creation on the desert throne of a silent Eternity and 
of an absolute existence which resembles even the negation of 
existence. He is a God at once true and real, at once sub- 
stance and cause, alwa3rs substance and always cause, being 
substance only in so far as he is cause, and cause only in so 
far as he is substance, that is to say, being absolute cause, one 
and many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and 
life, indivisibility and totality, principle, end and centre, at the 
summit of Being and at its lowest degree, infinite and finite 
together, triple, in a word, that is to say, at the same time 
God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God be not every- 
thing, he is nothing ; if he be absolutely indivisible in himself, 
he is inaccessible ; and consequently he is incomprehensible, 
and his incomprehensibility is for us the same as his destruc- 
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tion. Incomprehensible as a formula and in the school, God 
is clearly visible in the world which manifests him, for the 
soul which feels and possesses him. Everywhere present he 
returns, as it were, to himself in the consciousness of man, of 
iphich he indirectly constitutes the mechanism and the phe- 
nomenal triplicity by the reflection of his own nature and of 
the substantia! triplicity of which he is the absolute identity. 

Having gained these heights, philosophy becomes more lu- 
minous as well as more grand ; universal harmony enters in- 
to human thought, enlarges it, and gives it peace. The di- 
vorce of ontology and psychology, of speculation and observa- 
tion, of science and common sense, is brought to an end by a 
method which arrives at speculation by observation, at ontol- 
ogy by psychology, in order then to confirm observation by 
3peculation, psychology by ontology, and which starting from 
the immediate facts of consciousness, of which the common 
sense of the human race is composed, derives from them the 
science which contains nothing more than common sense, but 
which elevates it to its purest and most rigid form, and ena- 
bles it to comprehend itself. But here I approach a funda- 
mental point. 

If every fact of consciousness contains all the human facul- 
ties, sensibility, free activity, and reason, the me, the not-me, 
and their absolute identity ; and if every fact of consciousness 
be equal to itself, it follows that every man who has the con- 
sciousness of himself possesses and cannot but possess all the 
ideas that are necessarily contained in consciousness. Thus 
every man, if he knows himself, knows all the rest, nature 
and God at the same time with himself. Every man believes 
in his own existence, every man therefore believes in the ex- 
istence of the world and of God ; every man thinks, every 
man therefore thinks God, if we may so express it ; every 
human proposition, reflecting the consciousness, reflects the 
idea of Unity and of Being that is essential to consciousness ; 
every human proposition therefore contains God 5 every man 
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who speaks, speaks of God, and every word is an act of faith 
and a hymn. Atheism is a barren formula, a negation with- 
out reality, an abstraction of the mind which cannot assert it- . 
self without self-destruction ; for every assertion, even though 
negative, is a judgment which contains the idea of being, and, 
consequently, God in his fulness. Atheism is the illusion of 
a few sophists, who place their liberty in opposition to their 
reason, and are unable even to give an account to themselves 
of what they think ; but the human race which is never false to 
its consciousness and never places itself in contradiction to its 
laws, possesses the knowledge of God, believes in him, and 
never ceases to proclaim him. In fact, the. human race be- 
lieves in reason and cannot but believe in it, in that reason 
which is manifested in consciousness, in a momentary relation 
with the me, — the pure though faint reflection of that primi- 
tive light which flows from the bosom of the eternal substance, 
which is at once Substance, Cause, Intelligence. Without the 
manifestation of i-eason in our consciousness, there could be 
no knowledge, neither ])sychological, nor still less, ontologi- 
cal. Reason is, in some sort, the bridge between psychology 
and ontology, between consciousness and being ; it rests at 
the same time on both ; it descends from God and approaches 
man ; it makes its appearance in the consciousness, as a guest ^ 
who brings intelligence of an unknown world, of which it at 
once presents the idea and awakens the want. If reason 
were personal, it would have no value, no authority, beyond 
the limits of the individual subject. If it remained in the con- 
dition of primitive substance, without manifestation, it would 
be the same for the me which would not know itself, as if it 
were not. It is necessary therefore that the intelligent sub- 
stance should manifest itself ; and this manifestation is the ap- 
pearance of reason in the consciousness. Reason then is lit- 
erally a revelation, a necessary and universal revelalion, which 
is wanting to no man and which enlightens every man on his 
coming into the world : illuminat omnem hominem venientem 
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in hunc mundum. Reason is die necessary mediator between 
Grod and man, the Xoj^og of Pythagoras and Plato^ the WorJ 
made flesh which serves as the interpreter of God and the 
teacher of man, divine and haman at the same time. It is not, 
indeed, the Absolute God in his majestic individfiality, but his 
manifestation in ^rit and in truth ; it is not the Being of be^ 
ings, but it is the revealed God of the human race. As Grod 
is never wanting to the human race and never abandons it, so 
the human race believes in Grod with an irresistible and unal- 
terable faith, and this unity of faith is its own highest unity. 

If these convictions of faith be combined in every act of 
consciousness, and if consciousness be one in the whole hu- 
man race, whence arises the prodigious diversity which seems 
to exist between man and man, and in what does this diversity 
consist ? In truth, when we appear to perceive at first view 
so many differences between one individual and another, one 
country and another, one epoch of humanity and another, we 
feel a profound enrotion of melancholy ; and are tempted to 
regard an intellectual development so capricious, and even the 
whole of humanity, as a phenomenon without consistency, 
without grandeur, and without interest. But it is demonstrated 
by a more attentive observation of facts that no man is a 
stranger to either of the three great ideas which constitute 
consciousness, namely, personality or the liberty of man, 
impersonality or the necessity of nature, and the Providence 
of God. Every man comprehends these three ideas imme- 
diately, because he found them at first and constantly finds 
them again within himself. The exceptions to this fact, by 
their small number, by the absurdities which they involve, by 
the difficulties which they create, serve only la exhibit, in a 
still clearer light, the universality of faith in the human race, 
the treasure of good sense deposited in truth, and the peace 
and happiness that there are for a human soul in not discard- 
ing the convictions of its kind. Licave out the exceptions 
which aooear £romi time to time in certain critical periods of 
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history, and you will perceive that the masses which alone 
have true existence, always and everywhere live in the same 
faith, of which the forms only vary. But the masses do not 
possess the secret of their convictions. Truth is not science. 
Truth is for all ; science for few. All truth exists in the hu- 
man race ; hut the human race is not made up of philosophers. 
In fact, philosophy is the aristocracy of the human species. 
Its glory and its strength, like that of all true aristocra^cy, is 
not to separate itself from the people, but to sympathize and 
identify itself with them, to labor for them, while it places its 
foundation in their hearts. Philosophical science is the rigor- 
ous account which renders to itself of the ideas which it has 
not created. We have already shown, that reflection sup- 
poses a previous operation to which it applies itself, since 
reflection is merely a retufn upon what has gone before. 

If there had been no prior operation, there could have been 
no voluntary repetition of this operation, that is to say, no re- 
flection ; for reflection is nothing else ; it does not produce ; it 
verifies and developes. There is therefore actually nothing 
more in reflection than in the operation which precedes it, 
than in spontaneity ; only reflection is a degree of intelligence, 
rarer and more elevated than spontaneity, and with the condi- 
tion, moreover, that it faithfully represent it, and develope 
without destroying it. Now in my opinion, humanity as a 
mass is spontaneous and not reflective ; humanity is inspired. 
The divine breath which is in it, always and everywhere re- 
veals to it all truths under one form or another, according to 
the place and time. The soul of humanity is a poetical soul 
which discovers in itself the secrets of beings ; and gives ut- 
terance to them in prophetic chants which ring from age to 
age. At the side of humanity is philosophy, which listens 
with attention, gathers up its words, registers them, if we may 
so speak ; and when the moment of inspiration has passed 
away, presents them with reverence to the admurable artist 
who had no consciousness of his genius, and who often does 
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not recognise his own work. Spontaneity is the genius of 
human nature ; reflection is the genius of a few individuals. 
The difference between reflection and spontaneity is the only 
diflerence possible in the identity of intelligence. I have 
proved, as I flatter myself, that this is the only real diflerence 
in the forms of reason, in those of activity, perhaps even in 
those of life ; in history also, it is the only diflerence which 
separates a man from his fellow-men. Hence it follows that 
we are all penetrated with the same spirit, are all of the same 
family, children of the same Father, and that the brotherhood 
of man admits of no diflerences but such as are es^ntial to 
individuality. Considered in this aspect, the diflerences of 
individuals exhibit something noble and interesting, because 
they testify to the independence of each of us, and separate 
man from nature. We are men and not 43tars ; we have move- 
ments that are peculiar to ourselves ; but all our movements, 
however irregular in appearance, are accomplished within the 
circle of our nature, the two extremities of which are points 
essentially similar. Spontaneity is the point of departure ; re- 
flectiop the point of return ; the entire circumference is the 
intellectual life ; the centre is the Absolute Intelligence which 
governs and explains the whole. These principles possess an 
inexhaustible fruitfulness. Go from human nature to external 
nature, you will there find spontaneity under the form of ex- 
pansion ; reflection, under that of concentration. Extend your 
view to universal existence ; external nature there performs 
the part of spontaneity, humanity, that of reflection. In fine, 
in the history of the human species, the Oriental world rep- 
resents that first movement, the vigorous spontaneity of which 
has furnished the race with an indestructible basis ; and the 
Pagan world, and still more the Christian, represents reflection 
which gradually developes itself, combines with spontaneity, 
decomposes and recomposes it with the liberty which is its es- 
sence, while the spirit of the world hovers over all its forms 
and remains at the centre ; but under all its forms, in every 
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world, at all degrees of existence, physical, intellectual, or his- 
torical, the same integrant elements are discovered in their va- 
riety and their harmony. 



in. 

PASSAGE FROM PSYCHOLOGY TO ONTOLOGY. 

Extract from the Preface to the Second Edition oy 
THE Philosophical Fragments. 

£It was at first intended, as is intimated in the Introduction, 
to print both the Prefaces to the Philosophical. Fragments 
entire ; these pieces are, however, so long, that I have thought 
it better to omit everything not material to the plan of this 
publics^tion, and .accordingly give only the following extract 
from the Preface to the second edition of the Fragments. — ^Tr.] 

As soon as reason is established in its true nature and 
rightful independence, we easily recognize the legitimacy _of 
its applications when it passes beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness. Reason thus arrives at beings as well as phe- 
nomena ; it reveals to us the world and God with as much 
authority as our own existence or any of its modifications ; 
and ontology is no less legitimate than psychology, because it 
is psychology itself which, by enlightening us in regard to the 
nature of reason, leads us to ontology. 

Ontology is the science of Being. It is the knowledge of 
our own existence, of the existence of the external world, and 
of God. It is reason which gives us this threefold knowledge 
on the same authority with that of the slightest cognition which 
we possess ; reason, the sole faculty of all knowing, the only 
principle of certainty, the exclusive standard of the True and 
the False, of good and evil, which alone can perceive its own 
mistakes, correct itself when it ie deceived, restore itself wh^ 
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it is in error, call itself to account, and pronounce upon itself 
the sentence of acquittal or of condemnation. And we must 
not imagine that reason waits for slow developments before it 
presents to man this threefold knowledge of himself, of the^ 
world, and of God ; on the contrary, this threefold knowledge 
is given to us entirely in each of its parts, and even in every 
fact of consciousness, in the first as well as in the last. It is 
still psychology which here explains ontology, but a psycholo- 
gy to which only profound reflection can attain. 

Can there be a single fact of consciousness without a certain 
degree of attention ? Let attention be impaired or destroyed, 
and our thoughts become confused, they are gradually lost in 
obscure reveries which soon vanish of themselves, and are for 
us as if they were not. Even the perceptions of the senses 
are blunted by want of attention, and degenerate into merely 
organic impressions. The organ is struck, often perhaps 
with force ; but the mind being elsewhere does not perceive 
the impression ; there is no sensation ; there is no conscious- 
ness. Attention therefore is the condition of all consciousness. 

Now is not every act of attention more or less voluntary ^ 
And is not every voluntary act characterized by the circum- 
stance that we consider ourselves as the cause of it ? And is 
not this cause whose effects vary while it remains the same 
itself, — is not this power which is revealed to us only by its 
acts, but which is distinguished from its acts and which its acts 
do not exhaust, — ^is it not, I say, this cause, this force, which 
we call I, me, our individuality, our personality, — that per- 
sonality of which we never doubt, which we never confound 
with any other, because we never refer to any other those 
voluntary acts which give us the inward feeling, the immov- 
able conviction of its reality ? 

The me is then revealed to us in the character of cause, of 
force. But can this force, this cause which we are, do every- 
thing which it wishes ? Does it meet with no obstacles ? It 
meets with them of all kinds, at every moment. A sense of 
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our feebleness is constantly united with that of our power. A 
thousand impressions are at' all times made upon us ; take 
away attention and they do not come to our consciousness ; 
let attention be applied to them, the phenomenon of sensation 
begins. Here then, at the same time that I refer the act of 
attention to myself, as its cause, I cannot, for the same rea- 
son, refer to m3rself the sensation to which attention has been 
applied ; I cannot do this, but I cannot avoid referring it to 
some cause, to a cause necessarily other than myself, that is 
to say, to an external cause, and to an external cause whose 
existence is no less certain to me than my own existence, 
since the phenomenon which suggests jt to me is no less cer- 
tain than the phenomenon which suggested my own, and both 
the phenomena are presented to me with each other. 

We have here then two kinds of distinct causes. The one 
personal, placed in the very centre of consciousness, the other 
external and beyond the sphere of consciousness. The cause 
which we are is evidently limited, imperfect, finite, since it 
constantly meets with bounds and obstacles among the variety 
of causes to which we necessarily refer the phenomena that 
we do not produce, — the phenomena purely affective, and not 
voluntary. On the other hand, these causes themselves are 
limited and finite, since we resist them to a certain degree^ as 
they resist us, we limit their action as they limit ours, and 
they also mutually limit each other. It is reason which re* 
veals to us these two kinds of causes. It is reason, which, 
developing itself in our consciousness and perceiving there 
^t the same time attention and sensation, as soon as these two 
simultaneous phenomena are perceived, suggests to us imme- 
diately two kinds of distinct causes, but correlative and mu* 
tually limited, to which they must be referred. But does rea- 
son stop wiih this ? By no means. It is a fact, moreover, 
that as soon as the notion of finite and limited causes is given, 
we cannot but conceive of a superior cause, infinite and abso- 
lute, which is itself the first and last cause of all others. The 
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internal and personal cause and external causes are incontes* 
tably causes in relation to their own effects ; but tlie ^sanie 
reason which reveals them to us as causes, reveals them as 
limited and relative causes, and thus prevents us from stop- 
ping with them as causes sufficient tp themselves, and com- 
pels us to refer them to a supreme cause, which has made 
them and which sustains them ; which is in relation to them 
what they are in relation to the phenomena that are peculiar 
to them ; and which as it is the Cause of all causes, and the 
Being of all beings, is sufficient in itself, and sufficient to rea- 
son, which seeks and which finds nothing beyond. 

Let this fundamental point be well considered. Its conse- 
quences are of the utmost importance. As the notion of the 
me is that of the cause to which we refer the phenomena of 
volition, so the notion of the not-me is contained entirely in 
that of the cause of the sensible and involuntary phenomena, 
. Now, as the being which we are and the external world are 
nothing but causes, it follows that the Being of beings to 
which we refer them is equally revealed to us in the charac- 
ter of cause. God exists for us only in the relation of cause ; 
without this, reason would not refer to him either humanity 
or the world. He is absolute substance only inasmuch as he 
is absolute cause, and his essence consists precisely in his 
creative power. I should here require a volume in order to 
describe completely and to place in a clear light the manner 
in which reason elevates us to the absolute cause, af\er having 
revealed to us the duality of the personal cause and of exter- 
nal causes. I merely sum up in a few lines the long re- 
searches, of which the remains are to be seen in these Frag' 
menis^ and the course in the Preface. It is only this course 
which I have wished to recall. 

Here is no hypothesis. We need only enter wiihin our 
consciousness, — to a considerable depth it is true, — in order 
to find everything which has been stated ; for once more to 
sum up this summary, there is not a single fact of conscious- 
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ftess- possible without the me ; on the other hand, the me can* 
oot know itself without knowing the not-me ; neither the one 
nor the other can be known with the reciprocal limitation 
which characterizes them, without the conception more or less 
distinct of an infinite and absolote Being, to which they must 
be referred. These three ideas of the me or of tlie free per- 
sonality, of the not-me or of nature, of their absolute cause, 
of their substance, or of God, are intimately connected with 
each other, and compose one and the same fact of conscious- 
ness, the elements of which are inseparable. There is not a 
man in the world who does not bear this fact, in all its parts^ 
within his consciousness. Hence the natural and permanent 
feith of the human race. But every man does not give an 
account to himself of what he knows. To know, without 
giving an account of our knowledge to ourselves ; to know, 
and to give an account of our knowledge to ourselves, — this 
is the only possible difference l)etween man and man, between 
the people and the philosopher. In the one, reason is alto- 
gether spontaneous ; it seizes at first upon its objects ; but 
without returning upon itself and demanding an account of its 
procedure ; in the other, reflection is added to reason ; but 
this reflection, in its most profound investigations, cannot add 
to natural reason, a single element which it does not already 
possess ; it can add to it nothing but the Knowledge of itself. 
A^in, I say, reflection well-directed ; for if it be ill-directed, 
it does not comprehend natural reason in all its parts ; it 
leaves out some element, and repairs its mutilations only by 
arbitrary inventions. First, tb omit, then to invent ; this is 
the common vk:e of almost all systems of philosophy. The 
office of philosophy is to reproduce in its scientific formulas 
the pure faith of the human race ; nothing less than this faith ; 
nothing more than this faith ; this faith alone, but this faith in 
all its parts. Its peculiar characteristic is to build ontology 
on psychology, to pass from one to the other by the aid of a 
faculty, which is both psychological and ontological, subject 

35 
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tive and objective at once ; which appeard in us without 
properly belonging to us ; which enlightens the shepherd as 
well as the philosopher ; which is wanting to no one and is 
sufficient for all. This £iculty is reas(»i, which from the "^ 
bosom of consciousness extends to the Infinite and reaches at 
length to the Being of beings. 



1V.3 

IDEA OF A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS. 

[Program of a Coarse of Philosophy, 1817. — From the Philosophical 

Fragrments.] 

Division and Classification of METAFflrsiCAL Qitestions. 

Division, 

All metaphysical questions are contained in the three fol- 
lowing : 

1. What are the actual characteristics of human cognitions 
in the developed intelligence ? 

2. What is their origin ? 

3. What is their legitimacy or validity ? 

The questions concerning the actiuil state and the primitive 
state of human knowledge, regard it as in the human mind, 
in the subject where it resides. It is the subjective point of 
view. 

The question concerning the validity of human knowledge 
regards it in relation to its objects^ that is, in an objective point 
of view. 

Classification, 

1. To treat the actual before the primitive, for in com- 
mencing with the primitive we might obtain nothing but an 
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hypothesis, a false primitive, which would give only an hypo* 
thetical actual, whose legitimacy would he that of an hypo* 
thesis. 

2. To treat the actual and the primitive hefore the legiti- 
mate ; for the questions concerning the actual and the primi- 
tive pertain to the subjective system, that concerning the legit- 
imate to the objective system, and we cannot know the objec- 
tive before the subjective ; in fact it is in the internal, by and 
with the internal, that we conceive the esctemal. 

All our objective cognitions being facts of consciousness, 
phenomena, we give the title of Psychology or Phenomenolo^ 
gy^ to the science of the subjective, primitive and actual. 

The study of our objective cognitions considered in relation 
to their objects, that is to say to real external existences, is 
called Ontology. Everything objective is called ^rofifceitdefi- 
tal^ and the appreciation of the legitimacy of the. principles by 
which we attain the objective is called Transcendental Logic. 

The whole science bears the name of Metaphtsics. 

SYSTEM OF THE SUBJECTIVE— PSTCHOLOGT OR 

PHENOMENOLOGY. 

Of the Actual and the Primitive. 

Of the Actiud, 

Of the psychological method, or of internal observation. 

Of the division and classification of human Cognitions, ac- 
cording to the distinction of their actual characteristics. 

Vices of many of the classifications. True classificatioii : 
distinction of human cognitions, according to their character- 
istics of contingence or of necessity. 

Theory of contingent principles. It is necessary to range 

under the class' of contingent principles, those principles which 

, force belief, though without impl3dng a contradiction, [in the 

denial of them,] and which are therefore not necessary, but 
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irredistible,"— -D^tural l!|e]iefs< actual and primitive, iostinctive ; 
such as the belief in the stability of the laws of nature, the 
perception of extension, etc. etc. 

Theory of principles truly contingent, neither necessary 
nor irresistible, but solely general. 

System of Empiricism ; of analysis, and its office. Refu- 
tation of Empiricism beyond the limits of the contingent. 

Theory of necessary principles. Of the characteristics 
which accompany that of necessity. That every necessary 
principle is a synthesis. Of synthesiis opposed to analysis, 
and distinguished from identity. 

Questions concerning the enumeration of necessary judg- 
ments. Difficulty of the enumeration. That- it has not been 
attempted by any philosopher before the eighteenth century. 
Leibnitz and Malebranche distinguish necessary truths from 
contingent truths, but without describing nor enumerating 
them. 

HISTORICAL PART. 

Critical Philosophy op the Eighteenth Centukt* 

"Reid and Kant. 

Exposition of the doctrine of Reid, concerning necessary 
truths or first principles. Constittient laws of ike hvman ndnd» 

By his own admission, Reid has not exhausted them. 

Kant Exposition of the Kantian necessary prmciples : 
the forms of ike sensibility ; tke categories of tke Understand* 
ing and of ike Reason. 

A complete list is not attempted in this course, but the at- 
tempt is made to describe with exactness the actual charac- 
teristics of the following principles : 

Principle of substance thus announced : every quality sup- 
poses a subject, a real being. 

Principle of unity ; all plurality supposes unity. 
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Principle of causality : ever3rthing which begins to exist, 
has a cause. 

Principle of final causes : every means supposes an end. 

Of the Primitive. 

Of the order of the deduction of human cognitions, and of 
the order of their acquisition ; of the rational or logical order, 
and of the chronological or psychological order. 

A knowledge is anterior to another in the logical order, in 
as far as it authorizes the other ; it is then its logical antece- 
dent. 

A knowledge is anterbr to another, in the psychological 
order, in as far as it springs up before the other in the human 
mind ; it is then its psychological antecedent. 

Hence the two-fold sense of the word primitive ; a know- 
1 edge may be primitive either logically, or psjrchologically. 

This being laid down, we are to examine whether our ac- 
tual cognitions, both contingent and necessary, are primitive, 
either logically or psychologically; and if they are not, to as- 
certain, the antecedents, logical or psychological, which they 
suppose. 

Tlw Logical Pritrntive. 

Contingent empirical judgments have a logical primitive ; 
the certainty of a general principle rests upon that of tho 
determinate individual facts of which it is the generalization. 

On the contrary, contingent, not-empirical judgments, and 
necessary judgments, have not, and cannot have a logical 
antecedent ; no individual fact being sufficient to ground either 
the necessary, or the irresistible. 

Psychological Primitive. 

Both orders of contingent general judgments have their psy- 
chological primitive in a determinate individual fact. 

Necessary judgments have also their determinate mdividual 

35* 
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psychological primitive ; for nothing is originally given us 
under a pure and universal type ; but every primitive is indi- 
vidual and determinate ; now, every psychological primitive 
being a determinate individual fact, and every individual fact 
being a fact of the me, it is in the self^ that is, in the modifica- 
tions and individual determinations of the self^ perceived by 
consciousness, that we find the psychological origin of all our 
knowledge. The me, the centre of the sphere of intelligence. 

But ' there is ^this difference between the primitive of an 
empirical contingent principle, and that of a necessary princi- 
ple — that the one has need of new individual determinate facts 
more or less similar, and never identical, since they are all 
individual and determinate, in order to engender the contingent 
general principle, which is nothing else than the comparative 
result of a certain number of individual differences ; — ^while, 
to engender the necessary principle, the determinate individual 
fact, which serves as its psychological antecedent, has no 
need of new facts, but already contains the principle whole 
and entire. In a word, contingent principles have their psy- 
chological primitive, the multiple in a succession of individual 
facts compared. Necessary principles have their psychological 
primitive in a single determinate fact. 

The knot of the difficulty and of the apparent contradiction 
which here presents itself, is in this truth, which the basis of 
the intellectual system, to wit, that every individual fact is a 
concrete, composed of two parts, of which the first is eminently 
individual and determined in itself; and the second, individual 
and determinate in its contact with the first, is, nevertheless, 
considered in itself, neither individual nor determinate. 

Exa7nple, 
The energy of my will produces an internal movement* 
which it is not necessary here to describe with precision. 

* [Movement taken metaphorically, without relation to place, a 
K'orking, internal effect} here of the will, and equivalent volition .-Tr.] 
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This fact, individual and determinate in its totality, resolves 
itself finally into two elements very distinct : first, an individual 
determinate will, that of myself; an individual determinate 
movement whose intensity is in proportion to that of the will 
and depends upon it ; — second, a relation of the movement 
produced, to the producing will. 

The first part of this fact, which embraces the determinate- 
ness of the effect and the cause, is personal and relative to the 
self; it varies with its two terms. It is the empirical part of 
tiie fact. When comparative abstraction collects under one 
point of view the successive differences of this empirical part, 
it composes from them a general idea, and the possibility for 
ns of now applying this general idea to a certain number of 
particular cases, constitutes the actual contingent knowledge 
which we call a contingent general principle. 

But the second part of the fact, that is to say, the relation 
of such or such a determinate cause to such or such a deter* 
minate effect, although individualized in the former part, is 
yet distinct from it. Vary the terms, the relation remains the 
same. Abstract all the individuality of the cause and of the 
efiect ; yet the relation of cause and effect remains in the 
mind. This second part of the fact is the absolute part of it 

Now, the moment the concrete and individual appear in my 
consciousness, I am not free to make or not to make an ab- 
straction of its individuality ; this abstraction is made neces- 
sarily and independently of my will, and I have the notion of 
the relation of cause to effect.* 

This relation, which was contingent in the concrete, because 
it was attached to a determinate and therefore contingent cause 

* [By the necessity of my intellectual structure I have it, as a re- 
lation independent of that particular moyement or phenomenon of 
consciousness, by occasion of which the understanding in virtue of its 
own proper activity and by its own laws, was led to conceive the 
principle of causality, as universal, necessary, and applicable to eve- 
ry possible movement and change. — Tr.] 
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and effect, is no sooner separated by abstraction from that 
concrete, than it appears to me absolute and necessary. 

As soon as I have the notion of the necessary relation of 
cause to effect, I have the actual necessary knowledge : that 
every fact which begins to exist has a cause ; I have the 
principle- of causality, which is nothing else than the ifti- 
possibility of not applying to all possible cases the notion ob- 
tained by abstraction from individuality in the concrete. 

This abstraction is not the same with that which, in the 
formation of contingent general knowledge, gives me a general 
idea ; this latter proceeds by the aid of comparison and 
generalization ; it is camparatwe abstraction ; — ^^the other pro- 
ceeds by simple separation, and we therefore call it immediate 
abstraction. 

The process of immediate abstraction operates only upon a 
single fact, (at least it does not appear that the second gives 
anything more tlian the first*) and takes place inevitably ; 
while the other has need of many facts in order to take place, 
its conditions of action, its limits, is progressive development, — 
and finally, is voluntary. He who does not wish to compare 



* [That is — to illustrate still by the notion of cause — in ihe first in- 
stance of a citanve observed by consciousness, the mind as necessari- 
ly conceives the notion of cause, of the relation of cause to tlie effect, 
as in the second or the thotisandth instance ;-^and in the second o 
the thousandth instance the mind can do nothing more than apply 
the same principle. Though this necessary process of the mind may 
become clearer to consciousness by reflection, yet it is as actually a 
necessary process in the first as in the thousandth case ; it is a ne- 
cessary and universal law of the mind which acts in the first case as 
in the last ; and its necessity and universality do not depend upon, 
and are not the result of many particular facts ; while those contin- 
gent general conceptions which depend upofi comparison and gener- 
alization, require several observations, and derive their extension and 
comparative universality from them. What is thus true of the prin- 
ciple of causality — the relation of cause to effect, as a necessary and 
universal law, given by immediate abstraction rn a single concrete 
fact, is true of all other necessary principles. — T&.] 
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* 

will never generalize. This synthesis is arbitrary ; the other 
is necessitated. 

Such is the origin and mode of development of all actual 
cognitions. 

Table of the Contingent and Necessaeit. 

Contingent. Nkcessary. 

1. Psychological Primitive. 1. Psychological Primitive, 

Individual fact. — Matter of the Individual fact. — Concrete 
concrete. — Succession of several composed of an individual em- 
individual facts ( pi rical part of an absolute part — • 

Process. — Abstraction, compar- No succession. 
JBon, generalization. Process. — Immediate abstrac- 

Re^dt. — General idea. tion. — Elimination of the empiri- 

cal part, and disengagement of 
the absolute 

Result. — Pure notion of the ab- 
solute. 

2. Ttie Actual. 2. The Actual. 

Possibilityof applying the gen- Impossibility of not applying 
era] idea to a certain number of the notion to all cases, or neces- 
cases, or general principle. sary absolute principle. 

Contingent noUempirical principles are obtained by the 
same process as necessary principles ; the only difference is 
in the results. We do not obtain the absolute nor the neces- 
sary in itself, but the irresistible. 

We shhll not endeavor to determine strictly the number and 
order of actual necessary principles, nor the origin of all 
those principles, nor their dependence, nor the different facul- 
ties to whose exercise they are attached. 

Nor shall we attempt to describe the primitive internal facts 
with all the circumstances which accompany them. 

Nevertheless we shall attempt to recognize the origin of the 
necessary principles of substance, of unity, of causality, and 
of final causes, because we particularly describe the actual 
characteristics of these principles, and because they embrace 
and constitute all intellectual life. 
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Primitive Internal Facts. 

l.AfTection or volition and in Elimination of the modification 

||eneral a determinate modifica- and of the mk. — Disengagemeiit 

tton. — Relation.— The me. of the abtrolute relation of attri- 

bate to subject. 

2. Succession of passions or Elimination of the determinate 
rolitions and in general delermi- plurality, and of the m£ identical 
nate pluraUty. — Relation. — The and oftcw — Disengagement of the 
MB identical and one. absolute relation of plurality to 

unitV; of succession to duration. 

3. Voluntary fact and in gene- Elimination of the determinate 
ral determinate effect willed. — effectwilled, andof the mb. — Dis* 
Relation. — Power and Willing of engagement of the absolute rela- 
the ME. tion of cause to effect. 

4. Intentional volition, and in Elimination of the means and 
general determinate direction of of the end determinate. — Disen- 
the voluntary power, that is to gagement of the absolute relation 
say, a determinate means.— Rela- of means to end. 

tion. — Determinate End. 

The principle of identity is connected with the principle of 
substance, as the principle of intentionality with that of cau* 
sality. 

These two orders of principles have a primitive difference 
which consists in this, that the relation which connects the de- 
terminate effect to the determinate cause, the determinate 
end to the determinate means, is a perception of conscious- 
ness, while the relation which connects the determinate modi- 
fication to the me, the determinate being, is not a perception 
of consciousness, but an instinctive manifestation of the prin- 
ciple of substance in the consciousness ; and so, also, the re- 
lation which connects the me identical and one to the deter- 
minate succession and plurality, is not a perception of the 
consciousness, but an instinctive manifestation of the neces« 
sary principle of unity in the memory. 

The absolute, being before us, governs us primitively, in 
the original action of the mind, (though without appearing to 
us primitively under its pure form,) and forces us to conceive 
at once, under any determinate quality, a determinate being, 
which is the me ; a natural hypothesis,* But as soon as the 

* ^r/iQiidtjuij supponOj to place under as a support, to take as tho 
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veIati<Hi has been suggested to us by the force of the absolute 
ia a determinate primitive concrete, of which the self, the me, 
is one of the terms, it disengages itself from the me, and ap* 
pears to us under its pure form, and in its universal evidence 
which explains and legitimates the primitive hypothesis. It is 
the same in regard to the manifestation of the identity of self, 
hy the principle of unity in the memory. 

The primitive manifestation of the existence of the me, and 

|.of its duration in consciousness and memory by the absolute 

principles of substance and of unity, is the primitive bond or 

Hnk which connects ontology to psychology, and the first light 

•which illuminates and discloses the objective in the subjective. 

OBJECTIVE SYSTEM. 

Ontology and Logic. 

[^1 External objects of knowledge; means by which we attain them ; 
TV l^l^itimacy of those means. 

The Soul, Matter, and God. 

The Soul. 

ft. The soul or the real substantial me [not merely the phenome* 

^^: nal self, the me of consciousness] is objective ; for it does 

u not fall under the eye of consciousness. Examination of the 

: ^ opinion which makes the me a phenomenon or a succession of 

5 phenomena. 

The knowledge of the soul or of the real substantial me is 
':■ the result of the application of the principle of substance. 
i^*: Application primitive and not logical, which gives a being 
'^determinate, and real, the me ; a primitive fact made up,; 1. 
of an individual modification : 2. of a me, and 3. of a relation 
individualized in its terms, but which discovers to us a funda- 
mental and essential relation between every modification and 

\ ground : — vno&tffig, supp<fsUianj placing under as the ground of the 
B^phenomenal . — Tr. J 
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every being, by a disengagement of the absolute. Thus 
adequate knowledge of the absolute piinciple gives us a know* 
ledge of the me, as an objective substance. 

The soul is a complex word which comprises, both tbe 
determinate real substantial me, the knowledge of whichi 
without being an apperception of consciousness, is a primitifB 
conception, psychological and ontological, and the substanoa 
of the me, which, considered in itself and not as in any par- 
ticular individual, is an ulterior and purely ontological coo* 
ception. 

The self is the part of the objective sphere which manifesto . 
itself to us the first. It is the first step that we take beyond 
our consciousness. 

Identity and unity of the Soul^ [the substantial me.] 

Manifested by a judgment of the memory, as the me by a 
judgment of consciousness. 

Opinion which makes the identity and unity of the me a 
perception of the consciousness, examined. 

The judgment of [personal] identity disengages and brings 
out the absolute relation of plurality to unity, of succession to 
duration. Distinction between a primitive judgment conformed 
to the natural laws of all judgment, and a logical judgment 
starting from a logical and indeterminate principle, in order to 
arrive at a logical and indeterminate consequence. 

Matter. 

Two principles manifest it to us. 

The principle of causality and of intentional causality — ob- 
tained in a primitive fact of consciousness, and become an ab- 
solute principle — makes us conceive in certain cases external 
intentional causes. The intervention of perception which is 
not a principle, but an instinctive judgment, manifests to us, 
so to say, the mode of these causes, extension. The principle 
of substance gathered in the primitive fact of the me, and be* 
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come an absolute principle, suggests to us necessarily the con- 
ception of a real but indeterminate being under extension, and 
then extension appears as the quality of a substance which we 
call matter. 

External causes vary, that is, the qualities of matter ; but 
the principle of identity and unity gathered in the judgment of 
memory, and become an absolute principle, necessarily sug- 
gests to us the conception of an identical being in the midst of 
the variations of these qualities, of a unity under this plurality, 
of a duration in which this succession takes place. 
' Perception has been taken upon supposition, and not de- 
monstrated, as a necessary intermediate. 

God, 

Experience withdrawing from matter the causality and in- 
tentionality which had at first been applied to it, and leaving to 
it only physical powers or forces, the principles of causality 
and intentional ily remain, and, aided by the principle of unity, 
lead us to place the true causality and intentionality in a sin- 
gle supreme cause, which the principle of substance makes 
us conceive as a real and substantial being, that is, God. 

Legitimacy of the Means of Knowledge. 

In order' to invalidate the certainty of the existence of the 
objects of our know^ledge, it has been said that the principles 
which give us these judgments, being only subjective princi- 
ples, cannot have an objective authority. 

Discussion of the Objective and Subjective, 

If, by subjective, be understood that which is relative to a 
particular subject, and, by objective, that which is absolute, 
then it is not true that we obtain the objective by subjective 
principles. For instance, what, in point of fact, is the princi- 
ple of causality ? It is the impossibility of not applying to aU 
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possible cases (of change,) the necessary relation of efiect fo 
cause. But we have obtained this necessary relation by ab- 
stracting it from the individual, that is, the determinate sob* 
ject. This necessary relation constitutes the necessary prin* 
eiple of causality. The principle of causality, therefore, sup- 
poses the non-relation to any particular and determinate sub- 
ject whatever. Far from being a conception of the me, it is 
an abstraction of it. The principle of causality is not, then, 
fubjective, in the sense of being relative to a particular indi- 
vidual subject. When therefore this principle nmkes us con- 
ceive, e. g., the existence of God, we do not believe in the ab- 
solute on the faith of the relative, in the objective on the faith 
of the subjective ; but we believe in the absolute on the faith of 
the absolute, in the objective on the faith of the objective. 

The principles which give us external existences, give them 
therefore legitimately ; for the absolute legitimacy gives the 
absolute. 

But if the subgective be onderslood, as it is by us, fo mean 
everything which is internal, and objective everything which 
is external, it is right to say that we believe in the objective oa 
the faith of the subjective. But how would it be possible for 
us to know the external, but by an internal principle ? It is 
we who know. Now we are a determinate being, who knows 
only within himself, because his faculty of knowing is his own. 
No principle could make him conceive an existence, if it did 
not appear to his faculty of conceiving, that is to say, if it were 
not within him, if it were not internal. 

But tliis principle does not lose its authority, because it ap- 
pears in a subject Because an absolute principle falls under 
the consciousness of a determinate being, it does not follow 
that it becomes relative to that being ; the absolute may ap- 
pear in the determinate, the universal in the particular, the 
necessary in the contingent, intelligent personality in the me, 
man in the individual, the reason in consciousness, the objeo- 
tive in the subjective- 
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The first act of faith is the belief in the soul, and the last, 
the belief in God. The intellectual life is a continual series of 
beliefs, of acts of faith in the invisible revealed by the visible, 
the external revealed by the internal. 



END. 
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